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EASTER  PRELUDE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GABRIEL  CAMPBELL,  D.D. 


“This  is  hy  beloved  Son:  hear  Him.” 

WiiAT  bode  these  tones?  Immortal  soul, 
Attend.  Pierced  unto  death,  pardon 
He  speaks.  Compassion  meets  the  hand 
That  slays.  Men  sinning  slay  themselves 
Unconsciously.  Sin  maketh  blind. 

Surely  the  Father  will  accede; — 

Self-offering  pleads  the  Crucified: 

“Father,  forgive.” 

Forgiveness  not  alone  but  g^fts, 

Heirship,  a  shared  throne,  the  King 
Thorn-crowned  bestows.  The  guilty  prays: 
Lord,  me  remember,  in  thine  hour. 

The  Royal  Son,  exalted  by 

The  crucial  shame,  replies  (Times,  worlds 

Are  mine.  Thy  wealth  untold  is  now) 

“To-day  .  .  Paradise.” 

O  wealth  of  wealth.  All  waits  for  all. 

Hearts  keep  the  treasure;  Love  enshrines 
The  law.  The  King  is  husband,  and 
His  realm  his  Bride.  Heaven’s  glory  crowns 
Earth’s  ties.  Christ  marks  the  one  who  bore 
Him,  bearing  woman’s  woe,  and  to 
His  follower  most  beloved  commends : 


“Behold  thy  Mother.' 
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Hight,  depth  of  agony.  No  cup 

May  tempt  to  bar  the  consciousness. 

Disease  nor  sin  beclouds  the  power 

To  feel.  Perfection  suffers — so 

The  deed  is  perfected.  It  is 

Our  frame  he  wears.  But  list: — Upon 

The  Cross,  its  pulseless  arms,  he  sinks — 

“I  THIRST.” 


What  isolation.  Where  are  hosts 
Of  Heaven?  And  where  the  Father?  May 
No  miracle  relieve?  Nay,  nay; — 

Alone  to  grapple  Death — tho’  God 
In  darkness  hide — this  conquers  it. 

Earth  reels ;  rocks  rend ;  from  graves  upsprtng 
The  dead,  hearing  the  Death-King  call: 

”My  God  .  .  forsaken.” 

Alone — yet  victor.  Night  of  doom, 

Thou’rt  broken.  Life,  Redemption  dawn 
Upon  the  world;  irradiate 
Hope,  Immortality;  robes  white. 

For  sinful  men. — Good-Will  and  Peace, 

Sing  on,  O  Seraphim. — Well  may 
The  doomed  Deliverer  proclaim : 

“It  is  finished.” 

Blest  Son.  God  still  is  near.  His  face 

Mortality  had  veiled.  Rent  is 

The  veil.  Tho’  rends  the  Conqueror’s  heart, 

He  views  uncounted  sons  made  heirs 

Forever.  Lo,  a  Father’s  arms 

Extend.  The  mortal  bows  its  head. 

Immanuel  breathes  a  parting  trust: 

“Father.  .  .  my  Spirit.” 


■ 
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ARTICLE  I. 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  AND  CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. 

BY  PETER  ROBERTS,  PH.D. 

The  army  of  employees  set  apart  in  the  United  States  to 
mine  and  prepare  coal  for  market  numbers  about  half  a  mill¬ 
ion.  Some  350,000  are  members  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers’  Union  of  America,  one-third  of  whom  are  employed  in 
anthracite  collieries  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  two-thirds  are  scattered  throughout  fifteen  other 
coal-producing  States  in  the  Union.  All  well-organized  mine 
employees  have  a  trade  agreement,  so  that  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  country  is  cut  under  con¬ 
tracts.  On  March  31,  1906,  these  contracts  expire,  and,  if 
operations  are  to  continue,  either  the  old  agreements  must  be 
renewed  or  new  ones  made.  The  average  daily  production  of 
our  mines  is  about  a  million  toiis.  If  350,000  mine  workers 
were  to  quit  work  this  spring  a  national  calamity  would  be¬ 
fall  us.  All  centers  of  industry  east  of  the  Rockies  would  be 
paralyzed;  ten  million  homes  would  be  discomforted;  our  fac¬ 
tories  would  be  closed ;  our  furnaces  be  extinguished ;  our  mills 
grow  silent,  and  our  shops  empty.  Such  a  contingency  is  not 
impossible.  The  question  of  a  national  suspension  of  mining 
was  raised  and  voted  upon  in  Indianapolis,  July,  1902.  Then 
it  was  a  question  of  a  sympathetic  strike,  and  the  bituminous 
mine  workers  abode  by  their  contracts.  This  year  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  new  ag^reements  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal-fields,  and  the  difficulties  incident  to  new  agreements  may 
precipitate  synchronous  conflicts. 
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The  public  is  interested  in  the  discussione.  now  going  on  in 
the  mining  industry  between  employers  and  employees,  and, 
as  a  Christian  nation,  we  are  anxious  that  justice  should  pre¬ 
vail  in  industrial  controversies.  We  are  willing  to  hear  what 
economists  and  accountants  have  to  say  upon  these  discussions 
but  we  also  know  that  ethical  rrtotives  react  upon  ecoaomic 
conditions,  and  the  moralist  must  interpret  to  the  Christian 
conscience  ethical  considerations  in  the  action  of  economic 
forces.  Here  are  350,000  men  and  boys  involved  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  upon  the  issues  of  which  the  daily  bread  of  a  million  and 
a  half  of  our  fellow-citizens  depends ;  will  discussions  of  prof¬ 
its  and  loss,  wages  and  interest,  royalty  and  rent,  exhaust  the 
nation’s  interest  in  them  ?  A  nation  that  has  its  will  and  heart 
fashioned  by  Christianity,  whose  character  is  molded  by  Jesus, 
will  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  discussion  of  the  controversy  from 
the  dollar-and-cent  standpoint.  It  must  be  raised  to  a  higher 
plane.  Christianity  measures  man  by  the  justice  and  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  the  industrial  questions  must  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  eternal  Word,  “  who  lighteth  every  man  coming 
into  the  world.”  Man  was  not  made  for  the  coal-mines.  The 
earth  and  the  heavens  were  made  for  him,  and  it  is  not  the  will 
of  our  Father  that  one  of  the  least  of  these  colliers  be  left  to 
the  greed  of  mamimonism,  regardless  of  the  ethical  values  in¬ 
volved  in  his  nature  and  the  moral  ends  for  which  he  is  con¬ 
stituted. 

What  has  Christian  Ethics  to  say  upon  these  questions 
which  are,  just  now,  arresting  public  attention?  Has  the 
Christian  conscience  a  message  of  comfort  or  condemnation 
to  these  mine  workers  who  are  restless  under  present  indus¬ 
trial  conditions?  What  are  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Master  ?  What  are  our  ideals  ?  Is  there  a  Messianic  hope  for 
the  wage-earners  of  these  coal-mines?  The  purpose  of  this 
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article  is  to  study  the  nature,  aim,  and  future  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  in  the  light  of  Christian  Ethics. 

NATURE  OF  THE  MINERS*  UNION. 

Trade-unionism  is  said  to  be  a  social  phenomenon  of  modem 
times,  whose  characteristics  are  conditioned  by  the  forms  of  in¬ 
dustrial  life  which  have  been  evolved  by  the  application  of 
steam  to  production  and  transportation.  No  one  will  deny 
this  fact,  but  the  gregarious  tendency  of  groups  of  men  sub¬ 
jected  to  similar  conditions  has  been  observed  in  all  ages  and 
climes,  and,  although  conditioned  by  the  several  industrial 
stages  through  which  mankind  has  passed,  it  represents  a  force 
that  is  more  deep-seated  than  self-interest,  and  wider  tlian 
humanity. 

The  army  of  trade-unionists  in  the  United  States  is  over 
2,000,000  strong,  and  never  before,  in  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  was  there  such  a  combination  of  wage-earners  resolved 
upon  waiving  their  individual  interests  that  those  of  the  group 
may  be  the  better  secured.  No  social  phenomenon  of  mod¬ 
em  times  is  as  persistent  as  trade-unionism,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  many  vicissitudes,  great  internal  dissensions,  and 
many  external  oppositions,  it  marches  on  triumphantly  and 
daily  increases  in  number  and  influence,  so  that  a  well-oi^n- 
ized  and  ably-officered  labor  movement  is  just  now  a  business 
reality  in  the  United  States. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  capitalistic  interests  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  our  several  industries  in  few  hands  are  reflected 
in  this  social  phenomenon.  The  physical  well-being  of  the 
160,000  anthracite  employees  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the 
dictates  of  four  men.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
in  its  hands  the  physical  well-being  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  employees  directly  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel.  Thousands  of  employees  in  the  textile  industries  labor 
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for  one  strong  corporation,  whose  affairs  are  managed  by  one 
master  mind.  And  so  it  is  all  along  the  line.  Employees  in 
large  aggregates  are  subjected  to  similar  conditions,  are  forced 
to  adopt  the  same  standard  of  living,  are  alike  affected  in  their 
income  and  expenditure  by  the  decrees  of  one  concern,  and, 
naturally,  their  common  lot  will  bring  them  together  to  discuss 
means  for  social  amelioration  and  to  construct  bulwarks  against 
forces  antagonistic  to  their  interests.  The  form  taken  by  this 
“  gregariousness  of  similars  ”  in  modern  industry  is  trade- 
unionism. 

The  coal  industry  of  the  United  States  has  increased  as 
rapidly  as  any  other  in  the  country.  We  lead  the  world  in  the 
tonnage  produced.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  production 
of  our  coal-mines  has  increased  over  700  per  cent,  but  in  the 
same  period  the  number  of  employees  has  only  increased  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  320  per  cent.  In  1870,  347  tons  were  annually  pro¬ 
duced  per  employee  in  the  mines ;  in  1900,  it  was  565  tons,  an 
increase  of  65  p>er  cent.  These  changes  in  the  industry  serious¬ 
ly  affect  the  lot  of  the  employees.  At  present,  wages  in  the 
bituminous  coal-fields  are  from  40  to  60  p>er  cent  higher  than 
they  were  in  1895,  and  in  the  anthracite  region  they  are  from 
26  to  32  per  cent  higher.  But,  notwithstanding  these  advances, 
the  average  annual  income  of  contract  miners  in  both  indus¬ 
tries  will  not  exceed  $600,  and  the  income  of  company 
men  is  from  $150  to  $250  less.  From  1870  to  1895,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  mine  employees  was  one  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
They  were  kept  near  the  poverty  line  by  both  low  wages  and 
intermittent  labor.  Against  these  conditions  the  soft-coal  men 
organized  their  forces  in  the  nineties  of  the  last  century,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  their  wages  and  shortening  their  hours  of 
employment.  Flushed  with  victory,  they  sent  their  mission¬ 
aries  into  the  anthracite  region  in  1898,  and  their  brethren  in 
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the  hard-coal  industry  also  organized  to  raise  their  wages  and 
improve  their  conditions  of  employment. 

This  organization,  which  has  enabled  the  mine  workers  to 
realize  substantial  advances  in  wages  and  better  conditions  of 
employment,  is  purely  democratic  in  its  nature.  It  has  its  lo 
cal,  sub-district,  district,  and  national  bodies,  each  related  to 
the  other  in  perfect  coordination.  Each  of  the  parts  has  its 
president,  vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer,  who  are 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  various  organizations.  Each 
district  has,  besides  the  above  three  officers,  a  g^oup  of  or¬ 
ganizers  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  members  in  line,  and 
persuade  those  outside  the  organization  to  enter.  In  the  na¬ 
tional  organization,  besides  the  three  leading  officers,  there  is  a 
group  of  national  organizers  whose  business  it  is  to  go  to  new 
territory  to  promulgate  the  principles  of  the  miners’  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  organize  those  who  are  ready  to  accept  its  teachings. 
The  policy  of  the  organization  is  settled  in  the  national  con¬ 
vention,  which  sits  for  two  weeks  each  year.  During  the 
remaining  fifty  weeks  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  the  twenty  members  of  the  national  executive 
board  have  full  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  union. 

These  last-mentioned  officers,  twenty-three  in  number,  are 
the  ultimate  arbiters  in  questions  of  strike  in  any  district.  They 
also  form  a  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  watch  over  the  finances  of  the  organization,  and  discuss 
questions  of  policy.  In  times  of  strike,  the  president  is  virtu¬ 
ally  dictator,  for  the  union  has  learnt  that  industrial  war  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  conducted  by  a  committee.  All  these  men, 
who  control  this  gjeat  organization  and  manage  its  affairs  with 
admirable  judgment,  were,  a  few  years  ago,  actual  miners. 
They  were  chosen  by  their  fellow-workmen  to  look  after  their 
interests,  to  make  the  best  possible  terms  with  their  employers. 
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to  watch  the  fluctuations  of  the  trade,  and  to  advise  them  what 
is  to  their  best  interests  in  times  of  crises. 

The  methods  used  by  the  mine  workers  to  gain  their  pur- 
poses  are  trade  agreement,  arbitration  and  conciliation,  legal 
enactment  by  state  legislatures,  and  strike.  In  ten  States  the 
mine  workers  annually  meet  their  employers  in  joint  confer¬ 
ences  to  arrange  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  and  its 
present  request  is  that  the  anthracite  operators  do  the  same. 
Within  this  territory  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
are  organized.  In  each  of  the  States  the  legislatures  are  ever 
considering  measures  in  the  interests  of  mine  workers,  while 
the  last  means,  the  strike,  has  been  used  by  the  organization 
with  telling  effect. 

Its  members  represent  some  sixteen  nationalities,  all  of  whom 
stand  together  in  times  of  crises.  They  all  understand  wherein 
their  interests  lie,  and  repose  absolute  confidence  in  compe¬ 
tent  leadership.  In  peace  or  in  war,  the  solidarity  of  these 
workers  is  grand.  A  thousand  men  laying  aside  the  pick  and 
shovel  to  convene  in  a  national  convention  to  consider  the  in¬ 
terests  of  more  than  350,000  of  their  fellow-craftsmen,  and 
outline  the  policy  to  be  pursued  the  following  year,  is  a  social 
phenomenon  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  history  of  so¬ 
ciety.  When  a  strike  is  on  in  any  part  of  the  territory  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  union,  the  members  freely  g^ve  of  their  earnings 
to  support  their  brothers  struggling  for  their  rights  or  resent¬ 
ing  undue  encroachments. 

What  has  the  Christian  conscience  to  say  to  these  thousands 
banded  together  in  self-defense,  and  in  defense  of  wives  and 
children?  Tlie  powers  against  which  they  contend  are  well- 
organized.  Economic  forces  against  which  they  have  now 
erected  strong  barriers  brought  them,  in  the  last  century,  pov¬ 
erty,  with  its  accompanying  terrors — dirt  and  disease,  dissipa- 
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tion  and  death.  Has  the  Christian  conscience  a  word  of 
commendation  to  these  men  in  their  struggle  against  blind  law 
and  mammonism? 

Mine  workers  know  that  individually  they  are  no  match  to 
the  entrepreneur,  whose  specialty  lies  in  his  capacity  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain.  They  need  the  aid  of  an  advocate,  an  expert 
negotiator,  one  trained  in  the  art  of  bargain-making,  in  order 
that  they  may  secure  the  most  advantageous  terms  possible. 
This  they  demand  as  a  right,  and  not  a  favor.  It  is  a  business 
proposition.  These  thousands  pool  their  interest — labor,  they 
then  choose  an  expert  agent,  and  commission  him  to  sell  the 
commodity  to  the  best  advantage.  The  operator’s  plea  to  deal 
with  each  one  individually  is  only  a  subterfuge.  It  is  not  done. 
They  divide  mine  workers  into  groups,  each  of  which  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  common  hours,  standard  rates,  and  general  regpila- 
tions.  A  separate  wage  for  each  employee  and  a  separate 
bargain  with  each  is  an  administrative  impossibility.  The 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  have  a  common  policy,  common  rate  of 
wages,  common  regulations,  and  the  miners’  union  want  these 
common  rates  to  be  raised  to  common  agreements  in  the  form¬ 
ing  of  which  they  will  have  a  voice.  Are  they  right  in  this, 
or  must  the  Christian  conscience  indorse  the  extreme  individ¬ 
ualistic  position  taken  by  the  anthracite  operators? 

No  precept  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  more  emphasized  than 
that  of  one  common  brotherhood.  Man  is  desigfned  by  God 
to  find  his  i>erfection  by  association  with  his  fellow-man.  The 
glory  of  Christ  is  that  he  took  upon  himself  flesh — that  he 
jewned  himself  to  humanity.  Life  in  self  is  sin.  To  disregard 
the  promptings  to  reach  out  to  others  is  death.  His  followers 
are  to  seek  greatness  by  social  service,  and  to  replace  the  ty¬ 
ranny,  selfishness,  and  hatred  of  the  human  heart  by  the  uni- 
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versal  reig^  of  love.  To  come  short  of  this  social  service  is 
to  lose  one’s  life :  to  enter  it  is  the  consummation  of  happiness. 
For  the  Lord  commends  such  in  the  last  judgment.  Side  by 
side  with  the  most  sacred  sacrament  of  the  Christian  church, 
the  Master  placed  the  most  striking  example  of  service  to  his 
fellow-man,  and,  while  the  disciples  were  surprised  at  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  their  Lord,  he  said :  “  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glori¬ 
fied,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him.”  Jesus  has  conditioned  the 
very  sanctification  of  sinful  man  upon  his  capacity  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  his  fellow-men. 

Can  we  find  a  better  example  of  this  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  social  service  anywhere  than  is  found  in  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America?  Here  representatives  of  sixteen 
nationalities  stand  together  in  defense  of  their  rights.  The 
brotherly  bond  is  stronger  than  national  antipathies  and  racial 
pride.  The  individual  buries  his  self-interest,  and  looks  only 
to  the  interest  of  the  group.  Americans  and  Englishmen  are 
side  by  side  with  Slavs  and  Italians  pledging  mutual  support 
to  resist  the  downward  trend  of  wages,  which  brings  distress 
and  death  to  thousands  of  homes,  and  inflicts  wrongs  upon  the 
innocents.  The  union  knows  neither  Greek  nor  Barbarian, 
bond  nor  free,  Caucasian  nor  African,  for  all  whose  lot  it  is 
to  dig  coal  in  the  caves  of  the  earth  are  welcomed  if  only 
they  pledge  themselves  to  the  ideals  of  trade-unionism.  They 
suffer  hardships  for  their  fellow-man ;  the  privations  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  the  perils  of  a  conflict  they  gladly  endure  for  their 
neighbor’s  sake ;  and  when  their  brethren  are  fighting  for  t^ir 
rights,  they  freely  contribute  of  their  means  to  the  extent  of 
$2,225,370  in  one  year.  This  money  the  union  distributed 
with  commendable  impartiality  among  non-members  as  well  as 
members,  and  it  poured  as  freely  into  the  Virginias,  where  the 
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,  African  works,  as  it  did  into  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Cauca¬ 
sian  toils. 

And  to  bring  these  men,  representatives  of  sixteen  different 
families  of  mankind,  into  a  solidarity  that  commands  admira¬ 
tion,  has  required  self-sacrifice  and  self-abnegation  of  which 
the  world  knows  very  little.  The  social  service  rendered  by 
the  “  labor  agitators  ”  cannot  be  measured  by  the  wages  they 
receive,  for  the  organization  in  the  years  of  its  inception  had 
no  funds.  We  hear  much  of  the  "  labor  agitator  ”  interfering 
with  business,  but  little  is  said  of  the  hunger  and  suffering, 
the  peril  and  imprisonment,  the  persecution  and  death,  of  this 
class  of  men,  who  toil  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  raise  the  weight  of  “  the  burden  of  the  world  ”  from 
off  the  bent  backs  of  the  sons  of  toil.  There  are  unworthy  men 
among  the  apostles  of  labor  as  there  were  among  the  select 
band  of  twelve  in  Palestine ;  there  are  many  excesses  commit¬ 
ted  by  these  men  in  their  mad  haste  to  right  their  wrongs,  as 
are  found  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  But  these 
are  exceptions.  We  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  and  deeper 
than  the  excrescences,  more  permanent  than  the  terrorizing 
outbreaks  in  times  of  industrial  warfare,  and  strong  as  life,  is 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  in  the  miners’  union.  It  is  their  cry 
for  redemption,  their  effort  to  escape  from  conditions  which 
destroy  both  body  and  soul,  their  way  of  working  out  their  own 
salvation. 

And  can  any  follower  of  Jesus,  whose  teaching  so  clearly 
shows  that  no  social  conditions  have  any  right  to  exist  which 
obstnict  or  fail  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  divine  in  man, 
turn  away  from  this  movement  of  the  mass  of  mine  workers? 
Their  cry  is  for  a  more  humane,  a  freer,  a  more  reasonable 
life;  shall  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  struggle  and  their  trav¬ 
ail?  The  movement  makes  the  Slav  a  better  man;  it  pro- 
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duces  a  type  of  forcible  and  virile  mien  who  champion  the  cause 
of  labor;  it  fosters  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  so  that  men  no 
more  live  for  themselves,  but  work  with  others  for  one  broad 
and  high  aim, — the  redemption  of  labor  from  tlie  crushing 
force  of  inexorable  economic  laws,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  from  the  greed  of  entrepreneurs,  who  only  look  for 
returns  to  the  interests  they  represent.  And  the  Master,  who 
saw  that  the  only  hope  of  man’s  being  redeemed  from  the  lust, 
hatred,  greed,  and  wrangling  incident  to  the  struggle  for  daily 
bread,  was  by  the  founding  of  a  new  society  in  which  a  com¬ 
mon  brotherhoofl  was  to  seek  its  fruits  in  purity,  love,  and 
conciliation,  would  unquestionably  look  with  approval  upon 
this  birth-struggle  of  a  better  industrial  and  social  world  for 
the  500,000  mine  workers  of  America. 

THE  AIMS  OF  THE  MINERS*  UNION. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  have  organized  for  a  purpose. 
Their  constitution  states  that  their  aims  are:  (1)  to  secure 
just  wages,  paid  weekly  in  lawful  money,  which  the  recipient 
can  spend  where  he  wills;  (2)  to  reduce  accidents  to  life  and 
limb  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  by  making  the  face  safe 
to  work  in  and  by  providing  all  appliances  for  the  preservation 
of  life  and  limb;  (3)  “to  uncompromisingly  demand  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work,  and  that  not  more 
than  eight  hours  shall  be  worked  in  any  one  day  by  any  mine 
worker”;  (4)  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age;  (5)  to  adjust  “all  differences,  so  far 
as  possible,  by  arbitration  and  conciliation,  that  strikes  may 
become  unnecessary.” 

All  sections  of  the  union  have  not  been  equally  successful  in 
realizing  their  aims.  The  bituminous  miners  have  secured  the 
eight-hour  day  and  a  trade  agreement,  but  their  anthracite 
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brothers  are  now  asking  the  operators  to  recognize  their  un¬ 
ion,  to  grant  the  eight-hour  day,  and  to  establish  standard 
rates  for  mining,  rock-work,  timbering,  etc.  The  labor  lead¬ 
ers,  however,  hope  to  establish  the  above  conditions  in  all  col¬ 
lieries  upon  this  continent,  and  force  the  operators  to  sign 
contracts  whereby  a  living  wage,  humane  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  arbitration  in  labor  disputes  will  be  secured  its 
members.  To  do  so  a  compact  organization  is  necessary,  so 
that  the  exigencies  of  particular  operators  or  particular  dis¬ 
tricts  may  not  influence  the  industry  unfavorably. 

The  prime  aim  of  mine  workers  is  to  secure  a  living  wage. 
John  Mitchell  has  defined  this  to  mean  the  support  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  “  an  average  family,  a  comfortable  house  of  at  least 
six  rooms,  a  bath-room,  good  sanitary  plumbing,  a  parlor,  din¬ 
ing-room,  kitchen,  and  sufficient  sleeping-rooms  that  decency 
may  be  preserved,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort  main¬ 
tained  ....  carpets,  pictures,  books,  and  furniture  with  which 
to  make  home  bright,  comfortable,  and  attractive  ....  and 
ample  supply  of  clothing  for  winter  and  summer,  and  above 
all  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good,  wholesome,  nourishing  food 
at  all  times  of  the  year.”  Mr.  Mitchell  believes  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  $600  a  year  to  unskilled  labor,  in  small  mining 
towns,  is  necessary  to  maintain  this  standard  of  living.  A  care¬ 
ful  calculation  of  the  income  necessary  to  secure  the  essentials 
and  comforts  mentioned  by  the  labor  leader  puts  it  at  about 
$725  a  year.  The  past  three  years  have  been  years  of  unusual 
prosperity  in  the  anthracite  business,  and  yet  the  contract  min¬ 
ers  have  not  averaged  more  than  $650  a  year,  while  the  an¬ 
nual  income  of  unskilled  laborers  inside  the  mines  has  not 
averaged  $500,  and  that  of  those  outside  the  collieries  is  $100 
less.  The  lot  of  bituminous  miners  has  not  been  as  favorable. 
Intermittent  labor,  due  to  market  conditions,  has  made  the  lot 
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of  thousands  of  soft-coal  employees  a  hard  one.  Their  wage 
rates  compare  favorably  with  those  of  anthracite  miners,  but 
“  stop  cars,”  “  half  time,”  has  made  it  impossible  for  thousands 
of  homes  in  bituminous  mining  communities  to  realize  the 
standard  of  living  above  laid  down  by  their  leader.  These  men 
will  ask  for  an  advance  in  wages,  and,  if  a  minimum  annual 
income  of  $600  at  “  half  time  ”  is  to  be  realized,  they  will  need 
a  big  advance. 

The  Christian  conscience  demands  that  just  compensation 
be  paid  mine  workers  for  their  work.  But  what  is  just  com¬ 
pensation?  Give  each  what  he  produces.  But  who  can  meas¬ 
ure  the  production  of  each  of  a  thousand  men  who  cooperate 
in  sending  out  2,500  tons  of  coal  in  eight  or  nine  hours? 
Pay  him  a  wage  which  another  man,  equally  efficient,  is  will¬ 
ing  to  take  to  do  the  work ;  that  is,  pay  him  the  market  price 
of  labor.  This  means  the  free  competition  of  labor,  in¬ 
dividual  bargaining,  a  cutting  of  prices  by  tlie  iron  law 
of  wages,  against  which  mine  workers,  after  an  experience  of 
a  generation,  are  organized.  Let  the  social  service  rendered 
by  these  men  to  society  determine  their  share  of  the  national 
dividend.  But  society  only  wants  cheap  coal,  and  when  it  got 
it  at  prices  ruinous  to  operators  and  operatives  alike,  no  ccm- 
sumer  offered  to  reimburse  bankrupt  employers  or  replenish 
impoverished  employees.  What  wages  are  these  mine  workers 
“  entitled  to  have  ”  ?  Proudhon  said  that  book-keeping  is  the 
final  arbiter  in  all  economic  discussion.  The  point  at  which 
wages  should  be  fixed  cannot  be  determined  either  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropist  or  by  a  shrewd  employer  of  labor  bent  upon 
driving  a  hard  bargain.  The  question  relates  to  profits  of  cap¬ 
ital,  royalties  of  land-owners,  wages  in  other  industries — data 
not  easy  to  obtain,  and  yet  which  must  be  obtained  if  indus¬ 
trial  peace  is  to  come.  Until  such  data  are  available  and  a 
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competent  commission  is  appointed  to  sift  them  and  gpve  us 
the  truth,  the  employees,  who  do  the  work,  are  the  natural  ap¬ 
praisers  of  coal  digging,  and  have  a  right  to  put  a  fixed  price 
upon  their  labor.  This  the  United  Mine  Workers  do. 

Will  the  Christian  conscience  indorse  this  position  of  the 
mine  workers  ?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  Christian  nation,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  cheap  coal,  will  not  squeeze  the  wages  of  mine  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  starvation  point.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not 
allow  these  men  to  exploit,  for  their  own  benefit,  the  coal  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.  The  labor  leaders  insist  upon  fixing 
a  minimum  wage  which  shall  enter  as  a  fixed  charge  in  the 
cost  of  production  which  determines  the  market  price  of  the 
commodity.  But  if  mine  workers  think  that  they  can,  by  com¬ 
pact  organization,  force  up  w'ages  indefinitely,  the  public  will 
possibly  insist  upon  fixing  a  maximum  wage.  Social  justice 
requires  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  industrial  organism  be 
considered,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  national  dividend 
be  so  adjusted  that  no  part  be  in  an  anemic  condition  while 
another  suffers  from  hyperemia. 

We  are  all  brothers,  and  the  wealth  produced  in  the  mill 
and  in  the  mines  loses  its  purpose  if  its  first  mission  is  not  to 
promote  the  divine  brotherhood  of  men.  This  is  the  judgement 
of  Christian  conscience;  how  seldom  it  is  realized!  The 
wealth  of  our  coal-fields  has  often  been  exploited  to  selfish 
ends.  Starvation  wages  were  paid,  national  antipathies  of 
workmen  were  fanned  by  cunning  entrepreneurs  for  personal 
ends,  callous  indifference  is  shown  to  the  maimed  and  the  sick, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  slain  have  been  left  to  beg 
or  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger.  What  divine  brotherhood  could 
flourish  under  such  conditions  ?  Men  of  great  intelligence  and 
wide  experience  became  unsocial.  The  corner-stone  of  their 
life  was  cold-blooded  individualism  of  the  Nietzschian  type. 
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They  consciously  severed  the  bond  of  brotherhood,  they  laid 
more  value  on  mules  than  on  men,  their  generous  impulses 
were  singed  by  the  passion  for  wealth,  and  their  faith  in  their 
brother-man  perished  at  the  altar  of  Mammon.  Need  we  won¬ 
der  that  the  heaven-born  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  which 
go  out  to  God  and  our  fellow-men,  were  weakened  in  the  souls 
of  those  who  dug  the  nation’s  supply  of  coal  at  starvation 
wages,  and,  instead  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  we 
see  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  the  devil — saloons  on  all 
sides,  gambling  devices  without  number,  pool-rooms  of  the 
vilest  sort,  profanity  in  the  mouths  of  babes,  wretched  homes 
where  the  innocent  in  mercy  perish,  desecration  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  a  record  of  murders  that  is  appalling.  The  judg- 
rr»ents  of  God  are  here  written  in  large  letters,  and  they  have 
fallen  because  men  who  knew^  the  law  of  service  turned  away 
from  those  who  fell  among  thieves  and  left  the  poor  to  rot 
among  dogs. 

Again,  the  mine  workers  ask  for  protection  to  life  and  limb. 
Coal-mining  is  a  dangerous  occupation,  and  ranks  with  the 
powder  industry,  railroading,  and  the  merchant  marine,  in  the 
number  killed  per  thousand  employed.  There  are  shafts  where¬ 
in  each  year  10  per  1,000  employees  are  killed.  In  five  of  our 
coal-producing  States,  the  average  death-rate  of  mine  em¬ 
ployees,  in  the  last  decade,  has  been  5  per  1,000  employed.  The 
average  in  all  the  coal-mines  of  the  Union  is  3.7  per  1,000  em¬ 
ployed.  This  means,  that  each  year  about  1,700  men  and  boys 
are  sacrificed  whose  average  age  is  not  thirty-five  years.  An¬ 
other  army  of  5,000  persons  are  non-fatally  injured,  whose  in¬ 
dustrial  efficiency  is  materially  reduced.  Here  is  a  waste  of 
life  and  limb  that  is  agonizing  to  contemplate.  Considered 
frewn  the  economic  standpoint,  the  nation  would  g^n  some 
50,000  years  of  productive  labor  if  the  killed  had  reached  the 
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average  expectation  of  life.  Put  their  average  potential  wage 
at  $400  a  year  and  the  financial  loss  aggregates  $20,000,000. 

Turn  to  the  record  of  the  mines  of  Great  P>ritain ;  the  death- 
rate  there  is  1.3  per  1,000  employed, — about  one-third  of  what 
it  is  in  the  mines  of  the  United  States.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  who  will  not  join  the  protests  of  mine  workers,  and  de¬ 
mand  that  this  fearful  waste  be  stopped  ?  Every  workday  six 
men  fall  by  violent  death  in  the  army  of  mine  workers,  and 
seventeen  are  more  or  less  crippled.  Do  these  men  ask  too 
much  when  they  say  to  the  operators.  Meet  us ;  let  us  reason 
together,  and  see  if  this  frightful  waste  cannot  be  reduced? 
The  Master  once  said  that  a  man  will  give  all  in  exchange  for 
his  life,  but  these  men  risk  it  daily  for  twenty-five  cents  an 
hour;  and,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  value,  they  must  api>eal 
to  the  cruelest  of  their  defensive  weapons — the  strike.  Jesus 
pronounced  a  fearful  judgment  upon  the  man  w’ho  caused  a 
little  child  who  believed  in  Him  to  stumble;  what  would  He 
say  to  the  annual  lamentation  of  more  than  2,100  orphans  who 
rest  their  heads  upon  a  widowed  mother’s  breast,  weeping,  for 
her  bread-winner  is  no  more?  It  is  the  Christ  of  God  who 
taught  us  the  value  of  the  individual  man.  Each  one  born  of 
woman  is  dear  to  the  divine  Father,  and  is  capable  of  divine 
fellowship.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Jesus  that  makes  the  centuries 
radiant  with  a  great  light,  and  the  upturned  swarthy  faces  of 
these  sons  of  toil  have  caught  its  radiance,  and  appeal  to  a 
Christian  nation  to  save  them  from  the  needless  sacrifices  daily 
going  on  in  this  risky  business  of  digging  coal.  And  as  long 
as  the  conscience  of  the  nation  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Son 
of  man,  we  will  not  rest  until  the  lives  of  these  mine  workers 
—our  brothers — be  given  all  possible  safety,  and  all  possible 
appliances  to  enhance  their  safety. 

The  other  aims  are  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  adjustment 
of  industrial  controversies  by  arbitration. 
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'I'be  eight-hour  day  means  that  the  mine  employee  is  b> 
spend  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  at  the  face  or  the 
place  where  he  works.  To  this  must  be  added  the  time  spent 
in  going  to  and  coming  from  work,  an  item  that  is  continually 
increasing  as  the  workings  are  further  removed  from  the  foot 
of  the  shaft.  Thus  men  who  work  only  eight  hours  spend, 
.underground,  each  day,  am  average  of  nine,  and  those  who 
work  nine  hours  spend,  each  day,  ten  hours  in  the  mines.  The 
miners’  union  desires  to  make  the  eight-hour  shift  geneial 
throughout  the  mining  industry  on  this  continent,  for  they  b^ 
lieve  that  eight  hours’  work  in  the  miines  is  all  the  average 
mine  worker  can  stand  and  retain  his  maximum  industrial 
efficiency.  The  consumption  of  energy  in  the  mining  industry 
is  g^eat.  Tlie  miner’s  recumbent  position,  the  want  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  the  presence  of  foul  and  poisonous  gases,  the 
presence  of  powder  smoke  and  lamp  smoke,  dampness  and 
coal  dust, — all  these  tell  upon  the  constitution  of  the  mine- 
worker,  and  both  ethical  and  economic  considerations  are  on 
the  side  of  the  mine  worker  in  this  demand.  Economic  consid¬ 
erations  enter  into  the  question,  and  it  is  important  for  the 
nation  to  find  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  in  industrial  la¬ 
bor.  But,  studied  from  the  biological  as  well  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  standpoint,  the  social  conscience  demands  that  the  waste 
of  tissue  in  the  hours  of  labor  be  not  greater  than  can  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  hours  of  rest,  and  it  further  demands  that  the 
consumption  of  physical  energy  in  mining  be  not  so  great  as 
to  incapacitate  these  men  for  intellectual  or  moral  improvement. 
Coal  produced  at  an  expense  of  disease,  physical  ruin,  de¬ 
generacy,  and  premature  death,  is  too  dear  for  a  Christian  na¬ 
tion.  No  social  system  that  conforms  to  Christian  principles 
imposes  a  ruinous  burden  upon  any  part  of  the  community. 
The  law  of  Christian  service  demands  justice  tempered  with 
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mercy,  and  if  the  assertions  of  mine  workers  that  eight  hours 
is  all  they  can  stand  in  the  mines,  with  physical  efficiency,  be 
well  founded,  then  the  followers  of  the  Master  should  gpve 
these  toilers  their  support  in  securing  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  demand  for  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  all  industrial 
controversies  in  order  that  strikes  may  be  avoided,  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  law  of  divine  brotherhood.  It  presumes  a  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence  and  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  contending 
parties  that  goes  far  to  save  society  an  industrial  conflict,  and 
is  an  appeal  to  reason  for  the  adjustment  of  controversies. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  foster  that  mutual  self-respect 
between  employers  and  employees  that  is  so  essential  to  indus¬ 
trial  peace.  Honor  to  all  men  is  a  Christian  duty.  Noble- 
mindedness  is  a  Christian  virtue.  From  these  sentiments  sprang 
chivalry  in  the  Christian  church,  which  considers,  under  all 
circumstances  and  conditions,  what  are  due  to  others,  and  re¬ 
spects  the  claims,  feelings,  and  rights  of  others.  And  nowhere 
can  these  qualities  be  better  exercised  by  both  employer  and 
labor  leader  than  upon  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation. 
We  would  expect  to  find  this  courtesy  and  true  gentility  among 
men  of  intelligence  in  industrial  affairs,  but  the  stubborn  re¬ 
fusal  of  employers  to  submit  their  differences  with  their  em¬ 
ployees  to  arbitration,  suggests  a  type  of  mind  other  than  that 
outlined  in  the  New  Testament.  To  act  the  Christian,  pro 
fessed  followers  of  the  Master  are  exp>ected  to  choose  that 
course  of  conduct  which  gives  the  greatest  chance  of  practis¬ 
ing  those  virtues  which  form  a  constituent  part  of  their  na¬ 
ture.  But  to  stand  aloof,  to  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  labor, 
to  resent  a  demand  for  arbitration  as  an  insult,  are  far  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Master  who  said,  “  See  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones.”  If  Christianity  is  to  be  preserved 
in  these  mining  communities,  it  will  not  be  done  by  verbal 
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profession  and  privy  counsellings  in  philanthropic  work  by 
entrepreneurs  and  employers ;  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  the 
redeeming  virtues  of  just  men,  by  the  healing  influence  of  men 
willing  to  serve  the  least  of  their  fellow-men,  by  men  who, 
amid  the  confusions  and  conflicts  of  industrial  intercourse  and 
friendships,  are  willing  to  work  and  to  suffer  in  efforts  to  real¬ 
ize  the  new  society  suggested  by  the  Master. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MINE  WORKERS. 

There  are  prophets  who  predict  the  disruption  of  the  present 
union.  The  wish  is  father  of  the  thought.  Extreme  individ¬ 
ualism  is  no  longer  possible  in  industrial  life.  The  cry  “  Down 
with  trade-unions  ”  will  not  succeed.  The  movemient  has  its 
origin  in  industrial  conditions  that  were  intolerable  to  wage- 
earners.  The  workingmen  to-day  will  no  longer  submit  to  the 
paternal  rule  of  their  employers,  no  matter  how  benignant  it 
may  be.  Our  industrial  army  is  moving  in  large  battalions, 
and  the  members  seek  their  common  good  through  collective 
bargaining,  which  depends  for  its  efficiency  on  the  existence 
of  a  strongly-organized  union.  The  operators  may  be  natur¬ 
ally  expected  to  resist  the  movement,  but  they  are  powerless  to 
oppose  it.  Right  is  on  the  side  of  the  men.  The  Christian 
conscience  approves  all  men  seeking  the  largest  possible  self¬ 
development,  and  they  have  a  right  to  combine  for  this  purpose 
of  self-advancement.  When  a  group  organizes  to  maintain  its 
rights  and  to  advance  its  interests,  public  opinion  will  never  side 
with  its  traducers.  The  miners’  union  is  sometimes  charged  with 
seeking  its  own  immediate  interests,  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  others,  which  is  contrary  to  Christian  principles.  If  this  be 
true,  the  organization  violates  the  first  law  of  organic  well¬ 
being  and  must  necessarily  fall.  If  it  places  its  self-interest 
before  that  of  society,  it  disregards  the  law  of  mutual  service, 
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upon  which  depends  the  welfare  of  the  whole  social  body.  But 
this  is  hardly  credible  of  men  who  earn  the  wages  mine  work¬ 
ers  earn  and  undergo  the  i>erils  which  they  undergo.  These 
men  rather  seek  their  rights,  and  Christianity  nowhere  com¬ 
mands  men  to  waive  just  rights.  The  Master  himself  never 
waived  his  just  rights ;  he  courageously  and  constantly  waged 
a  war  for  the  assertion  of  human  rights,  and  the  church  has 
done  the  same  in  the  years  of  its  history.  And  as  long  as  the 
miners’  union  directs  attention  to  the  aims  laid  down  in  its 
constitution,  the  Christian  conscience  will  gladly  see  the  or¬ 
ganization  flourish. 

The  Ignited  Mine  Workers’  Union  is  destined  to  live.  What 
form  it  will  assume  in  future  largely  depends  upon  the  atti¬ 
tude  manifested  toward  it  by  the  operators.  They  have  it 
within  their  power  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  a  fighting  bcxly 
or  one  bent  upon  a  mission  of  peace  and  good-will.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  attainment  of  its  ideals  will  largely  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  evolve  into  a  more  radical  movement 
which  will  menace  our  social  and  industrial  systems.  The 
leaders  are  working  for  the  national  organization  of  mine 
workers,  and  they  will  not  give  rest  to  their  eyelids  until  the 
work  they  propose  to  do  will  be  accomplished.  The  organi¬ 
zation  is  now  a  fact  in  the  coal-mining  industry  of  the  country, 
and  it  will  become  more  of  a  business  reality  in  coming  years. 
The  more  perfect  and  complete  it  becomes,  the  greater  gpiar- 
antee  we  have  of  permanent  i)eace»  The  mine  workers  wel¬ 
come  all  possible  moral  support  from  a  Christian  nation,  but 
they  also  feel  that  the  advantages  already  gained  by  them  can 
only  be  retained  by  a  well-organized  body  that  convinces  the 
operators  that  their  employees  have  the  power  to  withhold 
their  labor  and  paralyze  their  operations.  Such  an  org^niza- 
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tion  the  mine  workers  will  maintain,  and  it  will  be  a  guarantee 
to  the  public  of  industrial  peace  and  an  assurance  to  all  the 
world  that  differences  in  the  coal-mining  industry  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  other  means  than  an  appeal  to  brute  force. 

Granted,  then,  that  this  Samson  has  come  to  stay ;  what  will 
he  do  with  the  power  he  wields?  If  we  find  that  it  is  not 
best  for  society  that  two  or  three  men  have  control  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  thousands  of  men  and  their  families,  what  of  the 
power  laid  in  the  hands  of  labor  leaders  who  control  the  labor 
in  industries  of  a  semi-public  nature,  and  who  can  paralyze 
the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  by  ordering  their  followers  to 
quit  work? 

John  Mitchell  said  before  the  Coal  Strike  Commission,  that 
the  stronger  the  organization  the  more  conservative  it  becomes. 
Increased  power  brings  increased  responsibility.  There  is  no 
monopoly  in  the  United  States  more  complete  than  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  mine  employees  in  certain  territories  controlled  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  anthracite  miners  have 
absolute  monopoly  of  mining  coal,  and  the  collieries  of  Illinois 
are  virtually  closed  against  non-union  workers.  Some  of  the 
restrictions  thrown  around  the  industry  by  mine  workers  are 
un- American  in  spirit  and  tyrannical  in  practice.  If  the  organi¬ 
zation  be  perfected  and  these  become  general,  public  sympa¬ 
thy  will  soon  be  forfeited,  and  it  will  be  useless  for  the  mine 
workers,  who  form  only  some  two  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
army  of  the  Union,  to  imagine  that  they  can  flourish  in  defiance 
of  public  sentiment.  Abuse  of  power  will  forfeit  public  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  no  section  of  the  state  organism  can  long  retain  its 
power  if  it  disregards  the  law  of  mutual  service.  The  imper¬ 
ative  of  Christian  association  is  mutual  benefit,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  miners'  organization  depends  upon  its  fulfillment 
While  it  is  right  for  wage-earners  to  combine  to  secure  their 
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intertsts,  they  must  do  so  by  bringing  the  self-interest  of  their 
class  into  harmony  with  the  law  of  mutual  service  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole  social  body.  In  a  Christian  nation,  moral 
considerations  underlie  economic  forces,  and  the  Christian  con¬ 
science  demands  that  the  actions  of  industrial  groups  be  in 
harmony  with  Christian  principles.  If  labor  leaders  imagine 
that  they  can  disregard  ethical  considerations  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  and  by  business  sagacity  and  an  intelligent  forecast  of 
circumstances  can  lead  their  followers  to  success,  they  will- 
come  short  of  their  purpose.  Business  sagacity  and  wise  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  movement  of  economic  forces  are  essential,  but  as 
long  as  trade-unions  are  surrounded  by  a  community  whose 
heart  and  will  have  been  molded  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
their  actions  and  ideals  will  be  judged  by  Christian  standards. 

Labor  leaders,  among  mine  workers,  will  do  well  to  gpve 
attention  to  moral  values  in  their  task  of  completing  tlieir  or¬ 
ganization.  Paul  de  Rousiers,  in  his  “  Trade-Unionisme  en 
Angleterre,”  calls  attention  to  the  moral  character  and  relig¬ 
ious  convictions  of  the  leaders  of  the  miners’  union  in  England 
as  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  success  (p.  32).  The  strong 
religious  sentiment  of  the  Miners’  Federation  of  England  and- 
Wales  is  known  to  all  who  have  studied  the  movement,  and  it 
largely  accounts  for  the  cohesion  that  has  characterized  these 
men's  actions.  It  is  wanting  in  our  miners’  organization,  and 
it  is  the  weaker  for  its  absence.  The  one  thing  that  is  needed 
above  all  else  in  labor  leaders  is,  a  moral  if  not  a  religpous 
conscious  obligation  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  elements  of 
human  nature.  The  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  the  essential' 
difference  of  men  in  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  character;  the 
rights  of  property ;  the  inviolability  of  contract ;  and  the  rights 
of  free  men,  are  such  as  no  organization  can  ignore  and  flour¬ 
ish.  These  principles  must  be  cherished  and  remembered  by 
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the  leaders  and  inculcated  upon  their  followers  if  the  union 
is  to  be  saved  from  ultimate  failure. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  miners’  union  also  need  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  moral  values.  Edmund  Burke  once  said :  “  Men 
are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  dis¬ 
position  to  put  moral  chains  upon  their  appetites.  .  .  .  Society 
cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon  will  and  appetite 
be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  is  within,  the  more 
there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  constitu¬ 
tion  of  things  that  mien  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free. 
Their  passions  forge  their  fetters.”  The  greatest  danger  to  the 
miners’  union  comes  from  within.  Uncontrolled  appetite  for 
strong  drink,  reliance  uix)n  brute  force  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral ;  lack  of  economic  foresight 
whose  horizon  is  wider  than  the  immediate  advantage  of  an 
advance  in  wages ;  lack  of  appreciation  of  moral  leadership  and 
a  favoring  of  men  of  radical  tendencies  who  have  social  qual¬ 
ities  of  low  moral  value,  are  characteristics  too  common  in 
mine  workers,  while  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  trade-union  is  net 
appreciated  by  them.  Nietzsche  said  of  the  Germans  that 
their  intellect  was  kept  down  by  their  beer  and  their  news¬ 
papers,  and  he  recommended  to  them  tea  and  pamphlets.  The 
same  advice  would  not  be  amiss  in  the  case  of  mine  workers. 
The  Christian  conscience  will  judge  of  the  union  by  the  type 
of  men  composing  it.  If  they  are  thoughtful  and  loyal,  con¬ 
scientious  and  temperate,  just  and  conciliatory,  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  better  social  order  will  meet  with  favor. 
Christian  ethics  lays  more  emphasis  upon  the  moral  than  the 
material,  and  demands  that  trade-unionism  be  lifted  up  from 
tlii‘  struggle  for  wages  to  the  level  of  moral  opportunity.  The 
discipline  of  industrial  life  is  lost  unless  it  affords  opportunity 
to  cultivate  moral  integrity,  to  do  justice,  to  keep  faith,  and 
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to  act  righteously  in  tlie  perplexities  of  business  relations. 

Can  we  expect  labor  leaders  to  cultivate  these  virtues  and 
inculcate  them  upon  the  minds  of  their  followers  ?  This  would 
be  expecting  too  much  from  these  men  whose  outlook  is  sel¬ 
dom  broader  than  the  immediate  interests  of  the  class  they 
represent.  Here,  however,  comes  the  opportunity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  of  the  day.  It  is  the  open  door  whereby  Christian 
leadership  can  enter  the  field  of  social  service.  It  is  so  to 
clergymen,  who  are  by  profession  and  study  the  champions  of 
righteousness  and  justice  on  the  earth.  Of  all  classes  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  they  are  expected  to  defend  the  just  cause  of 
the  workingmen.  They,  of  all  men,  are  the  guardians  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  community.  Their  commission  is  to  do  the  right¬ 
eous  and  just  will  of  God  on  earth,  their  voice  and  influence 
must  be  at  the  service  of  every  true  cause  needing  advocacy, 
and  the  Master  will  hold  them  responsible  for  the  advancement 
of  the  same. 

In  order  that  they  may  discharge  their  duty,  it  is  incumbent 
on  them  to  know  the  economic  life  of  their  fellow-men  and 
make  an  effort  to  see  that  justice  be  done  to  them.  This  they 
cannot  do  within  the  walls  of  their  study.  It  must  be  done 
within  the  sphere  of  real  life.  Many  Christian  pastors  have 
given  us  the  results  of  prolonged  investigation  into  economic 
and  sociological  conditions,  and  they  are  our  best  evidence  that 
the  principles  of  Christianity  are  not  fatal  to  scientific  investi¬ 
gation.  May  their  number  multiply.  The  opportunity  is  theirs 
and  the  necessary  culture  is  not  wanting.  The  church  has 
long  posed  in  the  world  as  the  healer  of  the  diseases  of  hu¬ 
manity,  but  she  can  never  discharge  her  duty  in  the  twentieth 
century  unless  her  servants  go  forth  to  learn  the  facts  of  the 
industrial  life  of  to-day.  Lcx>k  at  the  waste  daily  going  on 
around  us:  see  the  forces  which  tend  to  produce  poverty;  be- 
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hold  how  pitiless  are  the  actions  of  economic  laws ;  mark  how 
the  antagonistic  interests  of  men  drive  them  apart ;  hearken  to 
the  bitter  cry  of  children  driven  to  the  mill  and  the  mine  before 
their  bones  are  hard  and  their  young  brains  developed ;  shall  not 
the  servants  of  Jesus  study  these  facts  ?  Never  will  the  church 
be  able  to  drain  the  sources  of  human  misery  and  reclaim  the 
waste  places  of  life  until  she  does.  Never  will  the  Bride  of 
Christ  discharge  her  social  mission  until  she  comes  with  the 
lamp  of  truth  into  the  mill  and  the  mine,  the  factory  and  the 
workshop,  that  the  sons  o‘f  toil  may  see  her  face  and  hear  her 
message.  But  if  once  she  understands  the  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  her  resources  and  knowledge,  her  spirit  and  gentleness, 
will  prove  to  the  laboring  classes  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  rational  and  practicable,  and  that  in  her  sane  teachings  there 
is  economic  justice  to  the  cooperating  forces  of  industry,  so¬ 
cial  redemption  to  society,  and  a  Messianic  hope  to  all  the 
world. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

the  place  of  fear  among  the  motives  of 

RELIGION. 

BY  HENRY  M.  WHITNEY. 

There  is  much  objection  to  the  use,  or  even  the  thought,  of 
fear  in  connection  with  religion.  The  current  talk  is  thus; 
“^I  like  a  religion  that  tells  me  of  the  love  of  God  “I  do 
not  believe  in  frightening  people  into  goodness  ” ;  “I  do  not 
believe  in  a  religion  of  fear.”  These  utterances  come  some¬ 
times  from  people  of  so  much  real  rightness  of  spirit,  and  of 
so  much  maturity  of  Christian  character,  that  they  are  worthy 
of  great  respect  and  presumably  contain  much  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  certainly  appeals,  and  some¬ 
times  appeals  strongly,  to  fear.  We  do  not  refer  to  that  Old 
Testament  “  fear  ”  which  is  said  to  be  “  the  beginning  ’*  of 
both  knowledge  and  wisdom :  ^  that  “  fear  ”  we  understand  to 
be  a  thing  much  larger  and  more  complex.  Nor  do  we  refer 
to  that  New  Testament  “  fear  ”  *  which  was  largely  or  wholly 
awe.  We  refer  to  a  varied  use,  ranging  from  prudence  to 
“terror.”  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact:  the  Bible  makes  fre¬ 
quent  and  vivid  appeal  to  fear,  a  use  so  frequent  and  so  vivid 
that  even  the  old  style  of  preaching  could  quote  much  of  the 
Bible  in  its  efforts  to  produce  alarm. 

What,  then,  is  the  right  thing  to  do?  What  is  the  golden 
mean?  What  is  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  Bible?  What  is  the 
usage,  and  what  the  dictate  of  the  spirit,  of  Christ?  Philo¬ 
sophically,  psychologically,  practically,  what  is  the  place  of 
fear  among  the  motives  of  religion? 

*P8.  cxl.  10;  Prov.  I.  7. 


*  Luke  V.  26. 
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For  a  safe  and  well-balanced  answer  to  this  question  we 
should  naturally  look  first  at  the  analogies  of  all  human  life 
There  is  a  recogpiized  place  for  fear  in  the  relations  of  man 
to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  nature;  we  should  pre¬ 
sume  that,  at  bottom  and  in  the  larger  view,  the  Bible  would 
be  found  to  use  fear  in  the  same  way  as  a  motive  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  man  to  his  own  conscience,  to  his  whole  spiritual  be¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  government  of  God ;  and  that  the  two  uses  of 
fear  could  be  made  to  seem  to  us  equally  right. 

For  religion  looks  at  a  man  in  various  ways :  as  a  being 
who  is  invited  to  have  friendship  with  God;  and  as  a  being 
who  is  under  obligation  to  obey  the  commands  of  God.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  explain  away  as  metaphorical  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  the  Bible  in  taking  these  views  of  man,  there  always 
remains  the  fact  that  religion  regards  him  also  as  a  being  who 
must  be  true  to  his  own  best  self,  if  he  is  to  make  out  a  life 
worth  living  or  get  “  an  abundant  entrance  ”  into  the  life  be¬ 
yond. 

To  the  first  two  of  these  views  of  man  correspond,  between 
man  and  man,  the  relations  of  intimacy,  friendship,  and  of 
loyalty  or  citizenship  in  the  state. 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  things,  it  is  a  fundamental  thing, 
in  the  Bible  that  it  represents  God  as  eager  to  be  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  men,  eager  to  have  them  speak  to  him  and  ask 
favors  of  him,  encouraging  them  to  think  of  him  and  to  treat 
him  as  a  friend,  taking  infinite  pains  to  disarm  their  suspicion 
and  warm  their  indifference,  preparing  beyond  the  grave  a 
place  where  it  will  be  indescribable  blessedness  to  have  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  himself  and  closer  likeness  to  him¬ 
self  forever.  The  more  literal  statements  of  this  are  very 
strong;  the  more  figurative  statements  of  it  are  very  bold. 

“  Now,”  says  the  current  sentiment  of  the  day,  “I  do  not 
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believe  in  frightening  a  man  into  meeting  God  in  these  ad¬ 
vances.  He  should  simply  be  appealed  to  by  all  that  is  noble 
in  him  to  desire  the  friendship,  and  to  desire  to  be  worthy  of 
the  friendship,  of  God.” 

But  what  is  the  analogy  of  every-day  life  in  this?  An  il¬ 
lustration  will  help  to  make  it  plain.  An  excellent,  wise,  warm¬ 
hearted  man  has  for  some  reason  taken  an  interest  in  the  son 
of  a  neighbor,  and  shows  a  desire  to  make  of  him  an  intimate 
friend,  with  all  the  valuable  results  of  such  a  relation.  The 
neighbor  is  rejoiced  at  the  thought.  But  he  is  burdened  with 
tAH'O  different  fears, — that  his  son  will  through  carelessness 
lose  his  hold  upon  the  good  man’s  regard,  and  that  the  good 
man  will  hesitate  about  bringing  the  boy  into  intimacy  with 
the  other  young  people  for  whom  also  he  cares.  Animated  by 
these  fears,  the  neighbor  does  not  simply  appeal  to  his  son  to 
desire  and  to  deserve  the  friendship  that  has  come  within  his 
reach ;  he  seeks  to  impart  his  fears  to  his  son,  by  showing  him 
what  a  loss  it  would  be  to  be  dropped  from  the  good  man’s 
regard ;  he  seeks  to  awaken  him  to  fear,  and  to  action  in  view 
of  that  fear.  Is  there  anything  mistaken  or  wrong  about  this  ? 
Is  there  not  many  a  young  man  who  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
stirred  up  in  just  this  way? 

So,  let  us  hope,  this  young  man,  for  fear  of  losing  so  great 
a  benefit,  works  hard  to  cultivate  that  friendship  and  to  be¬ 
come  such  that  the  good  man  will  really  take  pleasure  in 
helping  him  on.  His  fear,  a  genuine  fear,  is  perhaps  the 
force  most  powerful  in  molding  his  character,  and  all  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  good. 

Is  not  this  a  fair  parallel  to  the  usage  of  the  Bible  when  it 
urges  men  up  to  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  friendship  with 
God?  It  says,  in  effect :  “You  do  not  know  what  you  are  los¬ 
ing,  if  only  in  this  present  life  ” ;  and  it  appeals  to  their  fear 
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of  losing  a  pearl  of  such  price.  Its  figurative  expressions  in 
regard  to  the  future  life  seem  to  point  to  the  sense  of  lackii^ 
the  friendship  and  approbation  of  God  as  being  the  especial 
“  sting  of  death.”  Multitudes  have  that  feeling  now  in  greater 
or  less  degree;  let  it  but  become  the  clear,  unceasing,  dreary 
consciousness  of  the  soul,  and,  whether  they  still  walk  the 
earth  or  in  viewless  space  await  the  Judgment, — is  it  not  a 
thing  to  be  feared  ?  In  such  a  sense,  under  the  strong  hyper¬ 
bole  of  the  Scripture,  even  God  may  be  said  to  “  destroy  ”  the 
soul,  simply  by  leaving  it  in  such  a  frame.' 

Indeed,  why  should  not  a  man  fear  this  ?  An  eternity,  or 
even  an  age,  of  alienation  from  God;  a  period,  perhaps  age¬ 
long,  of  feeling  that  in  the  great  purposes  that  fill  the  heart 
of  God  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  common  between  him  and 
us;  an  age  of  consciousness  of  opportunities  perhaps  hopeless¬ 
ly  lost,  so  that  now  there  seems  to  be  no  more  room  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  be  happy  with  God,  though  we  seek  it  diligently,  with 
tears ; — may  God  fill  us  all  with  the  fear  of  this ! 

The  Bible  is  not  at  all  sentimental  or  dainty  in  the  matter. 
Its  watchmen  feel  that  they  were  set  upon  the  wall  to  watch,* 
with  a  trumpet  in  their  hands,  and,  high  above  the  outcry  of 
protesting  delicacy,  they  blow  that  trumpet  with  no  gentle  or 
uncertain  sound.  They  are  not  always  careful  to  wake  the 
sleeping  city  with  the  soft  notes  of  the  flute ;  it  is  sometimes  the 
hoarse  trumpet-call  from  the  watch-tower,  breaking  in  rudely 
upon  our  slumber  and  rallying  us  instantly  to  the  breach. 
They  sound  the  alarm,  as  the  long-roll  breaks  in  upon  the 
soldier’s  dream, — yes,  even  his  sweet  dream  of  home, — ^and 

*Yet  we  hold  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  In  Matt.  x.  28  (“Fear, 
rather,  him  who  Is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehen¬ 
na”)  the  reference  Is  not  to  God,  but  to  a  human  foe,  a  tempUr. 

•Ezek.  xxxIII.  1-9. 
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mak-es  him  seize  his  rifle  before  he  is  fully  on  his  feet.  They 
are  as  much  in  earnest  as  he  who  makes  the  air  quake  and 
shudder  with  the  rapid,  heavy  strokes  of  the  fire-bell  because 
a  conflagration  has  burst  forth. 

Surely,  if  a  man  is  forfeiting  the  good-will  of  all  honoraWe 
men  by  pursuing  a  course  of  vice,  any  motive,  not  positively 
wrong,  is  proper  if  it  will  bring  him  to  his  senses  and  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  life.  So,  if  a  man  is  forfeiting  the  good-will  of  God, — a 
loss  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  continue  until  the  man 
changes  his  life, — it  is  proper,  it  is  more  than  proper,  it  is 
necessary,  it  is  essential,  that  we  reach  him  by  any  motive  that 
will  help  to  set  him  right.  If  no  higher  motive  will  avail,  we 
must  reach  him  by  his  fears,  until,  if  need  be,  he  is  horribly 
afraid  of  losing  in  this  life  the  things  that  go  with  God’s  good- 
pleasure,^  and  of  going  through  eternity  gnawed  by  a  hopeless 
regret. 

A  miserable  comforter  is  he  who  tells  us  sweet  stories  of  the 
love  of  God  and  does  not  also  force  upon  us  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  terribly  dangerous  experiment  to  try  to  have  the  pleasures  of 
wilfulness,  of  “  will-worship,”  until  we  hear  the  sweep  of  the 
death-angel’s  wings,  and  then,  in  the  few  moments  that  may 

’In  Luke  il.  14  “  peace  ”  Is  promised  only  to  “  men  in  whom  he 
is  well-pleased.”  The  old,  but  mistaken,  rendering  of  this  verse 
is  much  more  favorable  to  the  easy-going  idea  of  God’s  interest  in 
the  lives  of  men.  Such  ideas,  essentially  deistical,  are  continually 
breaking  out,  and  are  as  continuaily  being  noted.  The  latest  com¬ 
ment  that  we  have  noticed  in  this  line  is  in  Courthope’s  "  History 
of  English  Poetry”  (vol.  v.  p.  305).  Speaking  of  Thomson,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “The  Seasons,”  Courthope  says:  “His  sentiments 
are  colored  by  the  vague  idea  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  which  a 
loose-thinking  and  luxurious  society  regarded  as  His  main  at¬ 
tribute.”  To  our  thinking,  deism  leaves  very  little  force  in  the 
sanctions  of  religion. 
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intervene  ere  the  angel  hurries  us  away,  learn  the  great  lesson 
that  shall  fit  us  for  the  future  life,  learn  to  be  happy  in  like- 
mincledness  with  God  and  resulting  friendship  with  God 
Even  when  we  look  at  religion  simply  as  opportunity,  we  need 
not  care  how  much  men  are  excited,  nor  how  profoundly  their 
fears  are  aroused,  so  long  as  their  minds  are  clear  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  opportunity  and  as  to  the  way  of  making  it  for¬ 
ever  their  own. 

And  is  not  this  really  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  Scripture? 
If  the  question  of  appeal  to  fear  in  religion  belonged  only  in 
this  field,  we  believe  that  there  would  be  very  little  objection: 
it  would  be  a  question  only  of  manner  and  degi^. 

But,  as  we  noted  at  the  outset,  religion  is  at  least  a  twofold 
thing :  it  is  a  matter  not  only  of  privilege  as  to  friendship,  with 
resulting  assimilation,  but  of  duty  as  to  loyalty. 

We  hold  it  not  merely  as  a  bold  Hebrew  imagination,  but  as 
a  literal  fact,  that  we  are  under  a  moral  government  of  which 
God,  by  the  nature  of  his  being,  has  to  be  the  head.  What, 
then,  should  we  expect  to  find  true  in  it,  judging  not  merely 
from  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  but  from  the  analogy  of  hu¬ 
man  government  and  from  the  working  of  the  laws  of  nature? 

Look  at  the  analogy  of  family-government.  The  more  love 
there  is  in  a  family,  the  better,  but,  where  love  fails,  as  fail  it 
will  sometimes,  then  penalty  must  be  the  last  resort.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  penalty, — not  necessarily  of  chastisement,  generally 
not  of  chastisement,^ — but  surely  of  penalty,  in  case  of  certain 
acts,  must  be  before  the  mind  of  the  child,  or  family-disd- 

*  There  are  children  who,  especially  In  babyhood,  are  simply  mad¬ 
dened  by  corporal  punishment;  the  parent  who  is  wise  enough  ta 
recognize  this  may  not  be  wise  enough  to  realize  that  it  makes  still 
more  imperative  the  finding  of  penalties  that  will  not  madden  and 
will  control. 
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pline  is  gone.  Even  the  love  felt  by  children  in  a  family  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  parents’  displeasure  is  lacking  in  depth, 
in  permanence,  and  in  respect. 

From  this  we  should  infer  that  our  religion,  while  constantly 
representing  God  as  our  Father,”  should  represent  him,  not 
as  a  father  too  tender  ever  to  inflict  a  penalty,  not — according 
to  the  present  fashion — as  an  aged  father  living  in  the  home 
of  a  grown-up  son, — petted  and  called  sweet  names,  yet  not 
expected  to  rule, — but  as  a  father,  strong  and  wise,  ruling  over 
children  who  are  still  so  foolish  and  wayward  that  they  need 
to  be  checked  or  urged  on  by  the  thought  of  what  he  will  do 
about  their  acts  or  their  failure  to  ret. 

Ijook  at  the  analogy  of  government  in  a  school.  The  school 
where  children  learn  to  love  to  study  is  not  simply  the  one 
where  they  feel  that  the  teacher  is  affectionate,  but  where  also 
they  are  quietly  sure  that  penalty  and  forbearance  will  be  wise¬ 
ly  tempered  together  in  the  treatment  of  all  misdeeds.  There  is 
no  unnecessary  display  of  the  rod,  stirring  up  defiance,  but 
they  know  that  it,  or  its  equivalent,  is  there. 

We  should  expect  to  find  similar  treatment  of  all  those  who 
are  at  school  in  this  world  to  learn  the  lessons  both  of  the  life 
that  is  temporal  and  of  that  which  is  eternal.  Indeed,  we  read 
expressly  that  it  is  the  law  that  is  the  servant,  set  for  the  time 
in  authority  over  us,  to  lead  us, — if  need  be,  to  drive  us, — to 
the  schoolmaster,  Christ,  and  that  it  was  the  schoolmaster, 
Christ,  who  so  frankly  and  vividly  based  his  instruction  upon 
fear  that  the  flame  and  the  smoke  and  the  gnawing  worm  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  seemed  apt  material  for  metaphor  tc 
him.^ 

Look  at  government  in  an  army :  there  must  be  penalties  for 
specific  acts,  and  the  soldier  must  know  just  what  he  is  to  ex- 

*Mark  ix.  47,  48;  cf.  Isa.  Ixvi.  24. 
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jKicl,  or  military  obedience,  and  with  it  efficiency,  are  gone. 

Look  at  government  in  the  state :  the  bed-rock  on  which  to 
rest  the  conduct  of  the  citizen  is  fear  of  the  law  ;  after  that 
we  may  cultivate  in  him  patriotism  and  intelligence  and  piety 
if  we  can.  Even  those  who  are  least  willing  to  hear  about 
fear  in  religion  will  admit,  or  even  proclaim,  that  in  human 
government  there  is  only  one  way  to  reach  some  men  and  train 
them  to  love  to  obey  the  law,  and  that  is  to  make  them  obev 
the  law,  whether  they  love  it  or  not:  we  must  make  the  law 
terrible  in  their  eyes.  Every  one  knows  that  for  every  murderer 
acquitted  or  pardoned,  for  every  rascal  whom  a  pettifogger 
helps  to  escape  from  justice,  a  dozen  spring  forward  to  copy 
the  crime, — rascals,  murderers,  before  in  thought,  but  now  en¬ 
couraged  to  be  such  in  act.  There  are  few  who  ought  not  to  be 
ready  to  confess  that  they  themselves  need  sometimes  to  have 
before  their  eyes  a  distinct  fear  of  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
The  world  believes  in  the  enforcement  of  penalties  for  crime, 
and  it  believes  in  keeping  those  penalties  before  men’s  minds. 

Look  at  the  government  of  society  through  the  fear  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  There  is  no  one  who  is  not  continually  shaping 
his  words  and  his  acts  with  a  watchful  regard  to  what  his  fel¬ 
low-men  may  think  or  say  or  do. 

Look  at  the  government  of  us  through  natural  law.  One  of 
the  most  terrible  passages  in  all  literature  is  Mill’s  account  of 
the  mercilessness  with  which  nature  strikes  men  down  when 
they  traverse  her  order.  It  is  not  true  that  she  has  far  less 
mercy  than  the  Gospel  announces,  for  she  has  no  mercy  at  all. 
Natural  law  is  not  softened  by  one  drop  of  compassion.  It 
“  allows  inappreciably  little  for  good  intentions.”  It  mocks  at 
rep)entance.  It  pays  no  heed  to  appeal.  It  is  full  of  penalties 
that  sometimes  inscrutably  fail,  and  sometimes  wreak  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  innocent  while  sparing  the  guilty,  and  some- 
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times  sweep  down  with  remorseless  certainty,  with  inexorable 
faithfulness,  upon  the  erring,  whether  they  have  meant  to  break 
the  laws  of  nature  or  not.  It  is  government  of  unmitigated 
fear.  These  things  ought  to  be  pondered  by  those  who  call 
the  Bible  a  cruel  book. 

Conversations  of  companies  of  reclaimed  drunkards  have 
been  recorded,  the  subject  of  conversation  being  their  former 
vice.  These  men  were  terribly  and  humbly  afraid  of  their 
own  appetite  for  drink,  so  that  they  lived  constantly  under  the 
lash,  knowing  that  physical  ruin  hung  upon  so  little  a  mistake 
as  taking  one  sip,  even  of  communion-wine.  Because  such  a 
consciousness  does  not  agitate  us  profoundly  and  constantly, 
we  may  be  inclined  to  call  our  feeling  prudence  rather  than 
fear:  the  name  does  not  matter;  whether  the  feeling  be  calm 
or  agonizing,  it,  nevertheless,  is  fear. 

Such  is  the  government  of  man  by  man,  and  such  is  the 
government  of  man  through  natural  law.  Now,  what  do  these 
analogies  teach  us  to  expect  as  to  the  place  of  fear  in  such 
government  of  man  as  the  Bible  especially  announces? 

In  the  first  place,  because  there  is  among  men  no  govern¬ 
ment  which  does  not  at  the  bottom  rest  upon  fear  of  the  law’, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  Bible  holding  up  before  man  a 
fear  of  the  law  which  God  has  made.  Just  such,  after  all 
allowances  for  hyperbole  and  anthropomorphism,  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible :  “As  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall 
be  judged  by  the  law  ” ;  the  strongest  appeals  of  the  Bible  are 
appeals  to  the  fear  of  that  judgment. 

Again,  because  many,  not  only  children  but  adults,  can  be 
kept  from  disobedient  or  injurious  behavior  only  by  fear  of 
the  penalties  of  family,  social,  civil,  or  natural  law,  the  written 
or  the  unwritten  law  of  man,  we  should  expect  to  find  men 
who  can  be  kept  from  breaking  what  seems  more  expressly  or 
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immediately  the  law  of  God — only  by  having  its  penalties  bran¬ 
dished  before  their  eyes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  often  find  that 
even  this  is  not  enough  to  deter  men  from  wickedness.  Many 
of  us  can  recall  moments  in  our  own  lives  when  we  seemed 
tottering  upon  the  edge  of  son'.e  headlong  sin,  when  the  brute 
that  is  in  us  was  struggling  mightily  for  victory  over  that 
which  is  spiritual  and  divine,  that  it  might  fling  us  over  the 
brink  into  a  gulf  of  vileness  of  heart  and  life ;  and  nothing  but 
the  lightning  of  the  wrath  of  God,  flashing  into  our  faces,  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  plunging  down.  If  we  could  have  been  sure 
that  death  made  an  end  of  man,  or  even  that  the  pains  of  our 
penalty  would  gradually  wear  themselves  out,  we  might  have 
dared ;  but,  no!  we  were  not  sure;  we  did  not  dare.  We  were 
saved  by  a  horrible  fear.  It  is  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of 
these  stormy  depths  of  the  human  heart  that  has  made  him 
one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  all  time. 

Two  rough  men  were  once  discussing  the  preaching  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  man, — Bunyan  would  have  called  him  “  the  Flatterer,”— 
and  one  of  them  said,  with  the  evident  approbation  of  the  other: 
“  If  there  is  no  hell,  what’s  the  use  of  trying  to  have  religion?" 
It  is  easy  to  answer  that  this  is  a  very  low  idea  of  religion, 
and  the  answer  is  right ;  it  is  a  horribly  low  idea  of  religion, 
but,  if  experience  has  ever  shown  anything,  it  has  shown  that 
the  doctrine  that  grapples  with  such  men  on  the  plane  of  their 
ideas,  however  gross,  is  the  only  doctrine  that  can  curb  their 
madness  for  the  indulgence  of  the  present  passion  and  can  set 
them  on  the  road  toward  living  by  higher  ideas.  Is  it  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  men  should  flock  to  hear  a  preacher  deny  that 
there  is  any  penalty  attached  by  the  Almighty  to  the  breaking 
of  his  law,  and,  while  he  is  laboring  to  show  thus  the  goodness 
of  God,  they  should  be  gathering  courage  to  mock  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  by  yet  more  flagrant  sins?  A  religion  without 
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fear  of  penalty  has  slight  power  to  hold  men  against  a  strong 
current  of  temptation  to  sin.  Said  Sainte-Beiive :  “Are  there 
not  in  the  soul  of  man  emotions,  in  human  destiny  mysteries 
and  depths,  which  call  for  and  justify  the  thunders  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Word?"  Literature  abounds  in  expressions  like  this. 
Said  Peter  I’aync :  “  Perhaps  in  no  other  case  does  the 

power  of  Christianity  to  lay  its  hand  on  the  heart  of  the  race 
contrast  so  boldly  with  the  fine-spun,  flattering,  but  evanescent 
theories  of  a  haughty  philosophy,”  or,  we  may  add,  with  the 
frivolousness  of  what  men  happen  to  think  that  they  think. 

And  what  is  thus  true  of  the  low  is  true  in  its  measure  of  us 
all.  He  has  seen  little  of  temptation  who  has  not  sometimes 
felt  the  fear  of  judgment  holding  him  back  from  what  in  his 
deeper  heart  he  knew  to  be  evil,  holding  him  back  as  though 
it  were  the  visible  hand  of  God. 

In  this  point  also  the  Scripture  bears  us  out.  It  flashes  the 
lightnings  of  the  wrath  of  God  into  the  faces  of  whole  classes 
of  people  who  pass  with  their  associates  for  a  fair  sort  of  men, 
and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  hold  up  before  them  “  the  goodness 
and  the  severity  of  God.”  It  persuades  them  as  “  knowing 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.” 

We  see  by  analogy  that  fear  of  the  i>enalties  of  law  is  not 
necessarily  slavish  or  degrading.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  like 
the  strong  remedy  for  a  violent  disease ;  it  helps  to  set  men 
free.  The  paralysis  can  sometimes  l>e  broken  only  by  a  treatment 
that  sets  ever}-  nerve  to  leaping.  Sometimes  when  one  seems 
to  be  physically  dead,  he  can  be  brought  back  to  life  by  a 
treatment  too  vigorous  for  any  but  the  most  desperate  case. 
The  present  writer  sat  once  in  a  beautiful  family-circle  and 
heard  them  tell  with  bated  breath  how  the  center  of  that  circle, 
the  mother,  lay  once  so  evidently  dead  that  the  council  of 
physicians  went  their  ways  to  tlie  living;  and  then  the  husband. 
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himself  a  physician,  laid  upon  her  tongue  a  medicine  of  terriSc 
power.  It  was  a  desperate  resort,  too  terrible  to  be  used  in 
any  save  such  a  case,  but  it  brought  her  back  to  life.  Years 
afterward  her  glance  rested  lovingly  upon  the  face  of  her  hus¬ 
band  as  he  told  the  tale. 

We  can  learn  a  lesson  here  from  .^Eschylus,  that  Isaiah  of 
the  Greeks,  as  indeed  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus  and  his  com¬ 
peers  were  in  so  many  resi>ects  the  prophecy  of  the  uninspired 
and  yet  almost  inspired  Greek  mind.  He  says : ^  “It  is  good 
that  fear  sit  as  the  guardian  of  the  soul,  forcing  it  into  wis¬ 
dom ; — good  that  men  should  carry  a  threatening  shadow  in 
their  hearts,  even  under  the  full  sunshine ;  else,  how  shall  they 
learn  to  revere  the  right  ?”  It  is  such  sayings  that  insure  to 
Greek  literature  a  permanent  hold  on  the  attention  of  men. 

There  is  no  shame  in  being  afraid ;  the  shame  lies  in  needing 
the  application  of  motives  that  appeal  to  fear.  The  facts  be¬ 
ing  what  they  are,  there  is  dignity,  there  is  even  nobleness, 
in  moving  with  all  speed  to  a  position  where  fear  will  naturally 
be  transfigured  into  faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

For  we  judge  by  analogy  that  the  proper  work  of  fear  is  to 
prepare  men  for  motives  of  a  higher  kind.  In  civil  life  it  cer¬ 
tainly  gets  hold  of  men  where  patriotism,  gratitude,  love,  ad¬ 
miration  for  examples  of  good  citizenship,  sense  of  honor, 
love  of  fair  play,  or  principle  of  any  kind,  cannot  stir  them  in 
the  least,  and  it  keeps  at  work  upon  them  until  they  are  able 
to  respond  to  motives  that  are  nobler  than  fear.  It  is  thus  in 
the  family,  the  school,  the  state.  Domestic  affection,  scholarly 
enthusiasm,  love  of  country,  are  powerless  sometirmes,  and  then 
we  are  held  by  fear  while  these  higher  motives  are  getting 
their  hold.  How  hungrily  many  a  teacher  or  parent  watches 
for  the  first  evidence  of  the  awakening  of  this  higher  life! 


'  Eumenides. 
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So  it  is  in  religion.  The  Scripture  evidently  regards  love, 
toward  God  or  man,  as  the  highest  motive  on  its  list,  but  it 
expects,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  to  be  able  to  commit  the  man 
to  the  guidance  and  tutelage  of  love  only  after  he  has  been 
caught  and  conquered  by  fear. 

Further,  we  judge  by  analogy  that  an  advancing  Christian 
character  will  depend  less  and  less  upon  fear.  When  a  family 
grows  up  as  it  should,  the  children  forget  whether  or  not  they 
fear  their  parents,  in  the  glow  of  a  filial,  docile,  obedient,  so¬ 
licitous  love.  It  is  the  same  in  the  school  and  the  state:  the 
good  scholar  loves  order ;  the  good  citizen  “  has  at  heart,” — 
in  other  words,  loves, — that  public  welfare  which  is  the  aim 
of  the  law. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  fear  alone  does  degrade.  It  is  also 
tnie,  and  it  is  a  truth  that  often  needs  much  more  to  be  insist¬ 
ed  on,  that  love  alone  softens  men  into  weakness  or  lets  their 
passions  gjow  strong  for  rebellion  by-and-by.  But  fear, 
wrapped  about  by  love  as  the  w^arm  flesh  wraps  the  sinew  and 
the  bone, — this  makes  the  tender  and  obedient  and  yet  strong 
Qiristian  man.  The  love,  to  be  sure,  because  giving  us  pleasure, 
will  be  so  much  more  in  our  thought  that  we  shall  almost  lose 
the  recollection  of  the  fear,  as  in  the  man  it  is  the  glowing 
flesh  that  we  see  and  remember,  and  not  the  sinew  or  the  bone. 
In  tins  sense  we  understand  the  Scripture :  “  Fear  hath  tor¬ 
ment,”  but  with  advancing  Christian  character  “  perfect  love  ” 
comes  at  last  to  “  cast  out  ”  even  the  consciousness  of  fear. 
So  we  learn  to  say  with  Eckhart :  “  He  who  serveth  God  with 
fear,  it  is  good ;  he  who  serveth  him  with  love,  it  is  better ; 
but  he  who  in  fear  can  love,  that  is  the  best  of  all.” 

Again,  from  analogy  we  expect  to  find  that  the  need  of  fear 
as  an  incentive  will  not  often  be  altogether  outgrown.  With 
the  best  Christian  there  are  moments  when  he  needs  to  K* 
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afraid  of  God.  He  ought  always  to  remember  that  “  God  is 
love,”  but  at  times  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  remember 
that  which  is  written :  “  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.” 

It  remains,  then,  to  ask  from  what  proceeds  the  current  sen¬ 
timent  against  the  use  of  fear  in  religion. 

With  some  it  surely  proceeds  from  the  turbulence  of  human 
self-will,  anxious  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  God  or  to  main¬ 
tain  some  disapproved  manner  of  life.  But  these  people  are 
restive  under  human  laws  that  bear  upon  their  favorite  mis¬ 
deeds. 

With  others  it  seems  to  proceed  from  an  overwrought  deli¬ 
cacy,  which  cannot  bear  to  rememl^er  that  God,  because  he  is 
“  our  Father,”  must  sometimes  chastise.  But  such  people  can¬ 
not  bear  to  have  any  one  suffer  under  human  or  natural  law; 
for  the  criminal  they  have  only  a  gentle  deprecation  of  his 
acts ;  they  live  on,  amid  the  results  of  sin  in  pain  and  death, 
only  by  carefully  shutting  their  eyes. 

The  Bible,  with  its  stern  determination  that  God  shall  rule, 
and  that  righteousness  shall  prevail,  has  no  parley  with  protest¬ 
ing  wilfulness  ;  with  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  men  of  ever} 
class  in  every  age  and  under  every  phase  of  temptation,  it  does 
not  talk  merely  of  the  excellence  of  virtue  or  of  the  love  of 
God,  much  as  it  dwells  upon  these  themes.  It  says  plainly: 
”  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked,  every  day.”  It  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  gentle  Jesus  those  fearful  metaphors  of  the  gnaw¬ 
ing  worm  and  the  torturing  fire.  It  has  even  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  expression,  “  the  wrath  of  the  I^mb.” 

W’ith  many,  no  doubt,  the  objection  is  to  the  practice  of 
ap’,>ealing  only  to  fear.  But  this,  certainly,  is  not  the  Bible- 
way  of  treating  men.  The  Bible  is  continually  shifting  over 
from- motives  of  fear  to  motives  of  faith  and  hope  and  love. 
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Yet  we  must  remember  that  hope  and  fear  are  essentially  the 
same:  wlien  we  hope,  there  stands  in  the  shadow  the  fear  that 
the  hope  may  not  be  attained.  So  George  Eliot  ‘  speaks  of 
even  terror  as  the  obverse  of  hope.  All  winning  of  men,  all 
cheering  of  men  on,  by  hope  is  in  effect  a  gentle  or  a  disguised 
\vay  of  driving  them  by  fear. 

With  many  the  sentiment  against  the  use  of  fear  is  a  recoil 
from  appeals  to  an  unintelligent  or  a  paralyzing  fear.  Such 
a  fear  there  should  never  be.  Coleridge  never  spoke  more 
wisely  than  when  he  said  that  no  emotion  is  valuable  that  does 
not  exist  in  view  of  some  truth.  All  fear  should  be  intelligent 
and  clear-headed,  that  our  resulting  action  ntay  be  wise. 
First,  the  path  of  duty  must  be  clearly  seen ;  then  the  wrong 
of  being  out  of  it;  then  the  fearful  danger  of  such  unright- 
ncss  and  unrighteousness;  and,  all  along,  the  cross,  the  cross, 
as  the  emblem  of  man’s  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  power 
and  the  i>enalties  of  sin.  Long  and  patient  must  often  be  the 
work  of  opening  the  man’s  eyes  to  the  facts  of  his  duty,  the 
precise  nature  of  his  guilt,  the  extent  of  his  peril :  in  the  start¬ 
ling  expression  that  the  recent  revisions  of  our  English  Bible 
have  given  us,  he  may  be  in  danger  of  “  an  eternal  sin.”  - 
Then  should  be  heard  the  voice  of  Christ  telling  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  Ciod.  Such  a  use  of  fear  is  the  Bible-use  of  fear, 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  redemption,  “  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion,”  to  millions. 

The  scientific  habits  and  temper  of  the  times  have  raised  up 
another  kind  of  objection :  we  have  come  to  think  of  God  as 
farther  back  from  immediate  or  direct  activity  than  we  had 
t)een  wont  to  suppose.  In  that  respect  we  take  the  Bible  less  lit¬ 
erally  now  ;  the  impulse  of  creation,  of  causation,  of  providence, 
seems  now  to  work  itself  out  through  natural  or  spiritual  law. 

’  IvOmola,  Ixvii.  ‘Mark  iii.  29:  cluvlov  n/icp~T^ifw.Toi. 
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Hence  many  feel  an  inward  protest  w'hen  God  is  spoken  of  as 
directly  active  in  any  way,  and  especially  as  putting  penalty 
on  man.  The  penalty  is  thought  of  as  following  naturally  in 
the  wake  of  the  sin.  The  warnings,  it  is  felt,  should  be  along 
this  line. 

It  is  not  only  interesting  but  important  to  notice  that  some 
of  the  most  impressive  warnings  of  the  Bible  are  couched  in 
terms  that  are  altogether  in  harmony  with  these  ideas;  they 
make  no  mention  of  God :  “  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  unto  his  own  flesh 
shall  [will?]  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption”;  “Whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  think- 
eth  he  hath  ” ;  “  Every  one  that  committeth  sin  is  the  bond- 
servant  [slave]  of  sin”;  or,  more  passionately,  the  mighty 
metaphors  of  James  and  Jude.'  Rightly  considered,  are  not 
these  words  as  terrible  as  anything  else  that  the  Bible  con¬ 
tains  ? 

Doubtless,  too,  there  should  be  a  larger  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  often  attributes  to  the  immediate  action  of 
God  that  which  really  works  itself  out  through  the  laws  of 
nature  or  the  forces  of  character.  If  a  man  only  has  an  ade¬ 
quate  sense  of  what  spiritual  ruin  is  and  how  it  comes  about, 
we  are  quite  willing  that  he  should  think  that  even  the  great 
and  general  “  Judgpnent,”  “  at  the  last  day,”  stands  chiefly  or 
even  wholly  for  our  own  verdict,  and  the  verdict  that  we  shall 
g^ve  each  other,  upon  the  final  outcome  of  what  we  have  been. 

But,  whether  we  emphasize  this  side  of  the  matter,  or  think 
of  it  and  talk  of  it  as  the  writers  of  the  Bible  put  it  in  their 
most  exalted  moments, — back  of  all  stands  God.  To  go 
far  back  in  causation,  natural,  mioral,  spiritual,  is  to  come  at 

*Gal.  Vi.  7,  8;  Luke  viii.  18;  John  viil.  34;  Jas.  v.  3,  etc.;  Jude 
11-13,  23. 
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last  to  him.  And,  either  way,  “sin,  when  it  is  full-grown, 
bringeth  forth  death.”  ‘  Whatever  that  may  stand  for,  it  is 
a  lesson  of  fear. 

As  the  central  thing,  is  it  not  true  that  the  most  reasonable 
part  of  the  current  sentiment  as  to  fear  in  religion  is  a  protest 
against  that  use  of  fear  which  makes  God  seem  unmer¬ 
ciful,  inconsiderate  of  human  weakness,  exultant  at  human 
suffering,  a  stranger  to  pity  and  love?  It  is  useless  to 
(Jeny  that,  literally  taken,  such  are  many  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  an  occasional  one  of  the  New :  we  listen 
to  them  quietly  because  we  interpret  them  from  the  Hebrew' 
standpoint.  But  such  also  was  much  of  the  preaching 
and  the  writing  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  at  least  as  it  now 
falls  upon  men’s  minds ;  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  bear.  There 
are  in  the  sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards  passages  that  to  the 
man  of  to-day  seem  worthy  only  of  a  priest  of  Moloch,  pass¬ 
ages  that  make  us  wonder  how  they  failed  to  scorch  and 
shrivel  every  one  of  the  tendrils  by  which  the  human  soul 
should  lay  hold  on  God. 

To-day  our  errors  are  likely  to  be  of  the  opposite  kind :  some 
preachers  and  popular  writers  rarely  suggest  that  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  sin  or  spiritual  harm. 

Between  the  two  lies  the  truth.  The  dominant  note  of  the 
Bible  is  not  threatening,  but  mercy.  Sin  still  blights  the  soul. 
.\nd  yet  God  is  “  not  willing  that  any  should  perish.’’  “A 
bruised  reed  will  he  not  break,  and  a  smoldering  wick  will  he 
not  quench.”  He  urges  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  to  roll 
off  upon  Christ  their  burden  of  sin  and  of  fear.  He  stoops  to 
hear  the  first  murmur  of  repentant  prayer. 


Jas.  i.  15. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHARLES  WOODRUFF 
SHIELDS.^ 

BY  HENRY  WILLIAM  RANKIN. 

I. 

A  THIRD  volume  of  “  Philosophia  Ultima,”  by  the  late  Dr. 
Shields,  of  Princeton  L^niversity,  concludes,  without  complet¬ 
ing,  an  undertaking  of  exceptional  magnitude  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  literature  of  this  country.  It  is  true  that  this  work 
does  not  seem  to  be  widely  known  even  to  those  teachers  in 
philosophy  and  theology  whose  professional  interests  it  most 
concerns.  Perhaps  this  can  be  explained  without  any  large 
subtraction  from  its  claims  to  serious  attention.  The  new, 
posthumous  volume  has  intrinsic  merits  of  its  own,  but  is  the 
least  finished  portion  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  reissue,  with  rear¬ 
rangement  of  chapters,  and  some  fresh  material,  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Paddock  Lectures,  which  were  given  out  first  in  1900. 
It  is  edited  with  a  very  attractive  memoir  of  Dr.  Shields  by 
Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
also  prepared  the  biography  of  Dr.  McCosh.  The  memoir  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  academic  annals  of  this  country, 

'  Philosophia  Ultima.  Bj’  Charles  Woodruff  Shields.  8vo.  Pp. 
96.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott.  1861. 

Final  Philosophy.  8vo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1877; 
2d  edition,  1879.  The  same  revised  as  Philosophia  Ultima;  or, 
Science  of  the  Sciences.  Vol.  I.  3d  edition.  8vo.  Pp.  419.  1888; 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  Pp.  482.  1889;  Vol.  III.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch 
by  William  Milligan  Sloane.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxvi,  227.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1905. 
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and  shows  all  too  briefly  the  engaging  personality  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  learning  of  its  subject,  who  died  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
in  his  eightieth  year,  in  August,  1904. 

The  biographer  tells  us  that  with  this  new  volume  the  work 
“is  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  in  its  entirety.”  Un¬ 
happily  this  is  evidently  a  mistake.  The  title-page,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  Preface,  and  the  entire  plan  of  the  previous 
discussion,  require  at  least  three,  and  probably  more,  chapters 
to  complete  the  book.  The  missing  part  should  traverse  the 
three  sciences  of  psychology,  sociology,  and  theology,  after  the 
treatment  given  to  astronomy,  geology,  and  anthropology ; 
and  then  should  at  least  be  followed  by  one  chapter,  summing 
up.  Moreover,  the  new  chapter  on  Theism  stops  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  shows  the  marks  of  a  first  draft.  After  dealing 
with  the  three  classes  of  a  priori  proofs,  it  should  take  up  the 
three  proofs  a  posteriori  mentioned  on  page  .50  of  Volume  III., 
and  page  420  of  Volume  II. ;  and  this  should  also  be  followed 
by  a  summing-up.  But,  besides  all  this,  the  entire  treatise  lacks 
the  final  revision  and  large  improvements  which  the  author 
designed,  and  for  which  he  long  collected  material.  Some 
of  this  material  was  ready  for  use  whenever  a  new  edition  of 
the  earlier  volumes  should  be  made ;  particularly  a  much-need¬ 
ed  revision  of  the  introductory  chapter  in  Volume  I.  This 
chapter,  as  it  stands,  was  never  suitable  to  its  present  use, 
but  only  to  its  original  purpose,  as  an  inaugural  address  to 
'College  students.  It  conveys  a  somewhat  wrong  impression 
of  the  actual  character  and  plan  of  the  succeeding  work, 
which,  in  all  its  theoretical  first  division  is  primarily  phil¬ 
osophical,  and  only  incidentally  apologetic  in  its  aim. 
In  all,  we  have  but  half  of  the  original  project  in  our 
hands ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  far  the  more  important 
half.  The  original  plan  involved  three  principal  divisions,  of 
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which  the  first  is  finished,  the  second  incomplete,  and  the 
third  is  unbegun.  In  the  first  division,  which  covers  all  but 
seventy-two  pages  of  the  first  two  volumes,  we  have  all  of  the 
strictly  theoretical  part,  and  enough  of  its  application  in  the 
second  division  to  exemplify  the  w^ay  in  which  the  theory  and 
its  practical  corollaries  should  be  used.  But  the  fundamental 
premises  of  the  third  volume  are  the  reasoned  conclusions  of 
the  whole  foregoing  discussion ;  and  neither  the  merits  nor  the 
faults  of  the  new  volume  can  be  adequately  gauged,  save  in 
connection  with  what  has  gone  before. 

When  the  earlier  volumes  first  appeared,  unusual  interest 
and  expectation  were  aroused  among  all  such  reviewers  as  give 
evidence  of  having  read  them  with  due  care.  By  others  they 
were  passed  over  lightly,  because  the  scope,  the  aim,  and  var¬ 
ied  excellence  of  the  massive  book  could  not  be  comprehended 
in  a  glance.  By  other  persons  still,  the  argument  was  entirely 
prejudged,  the  title  of  the  treatise  ridiculed,  because  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  the  attempt  to  coordinate  theology  with  other  sci¬ 
ences  was  scorned ;  either  because  no  pains  were  taken  to  see 
how  this  was  done,  or  because,  in  the  review^er’s  mind,  theol¬ 
ogy  stood  for  nothing  but  an  obsolete  superstition.  Of  the 
work  as  a  whole  no  thorough  and  comprehensive  estimate  has 
been  published  hitherto,  nor  can  any  such  be  offered  here.  Only 
such  an  outline  of  the  treatise  and  its  history  will  be  given  al 
this  time  as  shall  direct  attention  to  its  claimis,  and  make  more 
intelligible  the  position  of  the  latest  printed  volume. 

The  whole  work,  whatever  its  defects,  may  be  viewed  as  the 
most  ambitious  single  task  of  scholarship  that  any  one  man  in 
this  country  has  produced ;  as  the  first  large  scheme  of  cos¬ 
mic  philosophy  on  inductive  grounds  originating  in  America, 
and  as  a  sustained  effort  of  exalted  thought  seldom  paralleled 
in  any  land.  Moreover,  its  literary  and  moral  qualities  are  of 
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the  highest  kind.  The  author  is  master  of  a  splendid  style, — 
clear,  strong,  effective,  beautiful,  yet  chaste,  often  rising  to 
stately  eloquence.  No  treatise  in  philosophy  can  be  named  sur¬ 
passing  this  in  charm  and  power  of  expression.  In  the  com¬ 
pleted  first  division  of  the  work  there  is  also  a  rhythmical 
balance  and  proportion  in  the  arrangement  of  material  that 
show  the  constructive  genius  in  literature  at  its  best.  The  moral 
qualities  present  are  more  rare  and  precious  still.  No  such 
ambitious  plan  was  ever  pursued  with  a  greater  self-efface¬ 
ment  of  the  author,  with  less  self-assertion,  or  less  parade  of 
a  great  and  obvious  erudition.  No  such  survey  of  all  human 
thought  was  ever  made  with  more  of  magnanimity  and  justice 
in  the  exposition  of  contending  views,  with  more  self-restraint 
in  treating  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  author’s  own,  with  more 
of  charity,  or  wider  sympathy,  or  better  poise  of  mind,  with 
so  little  misrepresentation  of  other  men.  The  few  errors  of 
this  sort  that  occur  mar  but  little  the  general  discourse,  and 
never  spring  from  an  unfair  spirit. 

All  this  would  be  granted  by  every  careful  reader  of  the  en¬ 
tire  work,  whatever  opinion  of  its  leading  argument  might  be 
formed.  But  this  is  enough  to  entitle  the  three  volumes  tc 
the  best  consideration  of  all  scholars.  These  qualities  are  not 
so  cheap  and  common  in  the  world  of  books  that  they  may 
lightly  be  ignored. 

Dr.  Shields  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  Semi¬ 
nary,  who,  after  a  fifteen-years’  distinguished  pastorate  in 
Philadelphia,  was  called,  in  I860,  to  occupy  a  new  chair  in 
the  College,  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  “  Harmony  of  Sci  ¬ 
ence  and  Revealed  Religion.”  In  those  days  it  was  surely  and 
commonly  believed,  not  only  by  most  theologians,  but  by  most 
scientific  men,  and  the  greater  number  of  British  and  Ameri- 
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can  scholars,  that,  however  men  might  difter  in  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  nature,  history,  and  the  Bible,  yet  between  the  data 
of  theology  and  the  data  of  other  sciences  no  antagonism  could 
be  shown.  The  so-called  conflict  between  science  and  religion 
was  not  in  the  field  of  verified  fact,  but  only  in  that  of  provis¬ 
ional  interpretation.  Make  the  interpretation  right,  and  tlie 
agreement  of  Christian  theolog)'  with  the  sciences  would  then 
be  plain.  A  serious  obstruction  existed  only  in  the  fact  that 
many  theologians  were  then  as  ready  to  insist  on  the  finality 
of  some  dogmatic  construction  of  scriptural  data,  as  many  sci¬ 
entific  men  to-day  on  the  finality  of  some  speculative  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  data  of  natural  and  historical  science.  Between  the 
men  of  science  and  the  men  of  theology  in  this  regard  there  is 
no  difTerence ;  for  they  all  alike  have  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  full  glory  of  the  truth. 

In  18G1  Dr.  Shields  had  published  an  essay,  of  some  ninety- 
six  octavo  pages,  entitled  ‘‘  Philosophia  Ultima.”  projecting  a 
scheme  of  research  in  which  general  or  cosmic  philosophy  was 
regarded  as  a  terminal  science,  or  science  of  sciences,  the  first 
function  of  which  should  be  to  integrate  the  sciences,  with  the 
inclusion  of  theology,  in  order  to  throw  their  blended  light 
upon  the  cardinal  problems  of  costnology,  knowledge,  being, 
and  divine  revelation.  If  Christian  theology  was  itself  a  sci¬ 
ence,  founded  in  experience  and  valid  testimony,  its  findings 
should  be  coordinated  with  those  of  every  other  science;  for 
“  truth,  from  whatever  source  it  emanates,  must  yet  be  found 
consistent  with  all  other  truth  ”  (i.  310).  It  was  the  business 
of  philosophy  to  coordinate  the  sciences,  in  order  to  answer 
properly  the  questions  belonging  largely  to  them  all, — of  the 
origpn,  course,  and  destiny  of  the  heavens,  earth,  and  man; 
the  problems  of  knowledge,  being,  and  divine  revelation;  of 
the  First  and  Final  Cause.  In  this  exceedingly  brilliant 
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pamphlet  Dr.  Shields  not  only  projected  his  own  work,  but  ad- 
(jressed  the  first  clear  call  to  American  scholars  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  productive  philosophy  in  the  largest  sense,  and  by  the 
most  scientific  method;  a  method,  primarily  inductive,  which 
should  combine  all  valid  means  of  knowledge  in  all  fields  of 
actual  research.  The  call  fell  upon  ears  already  filled  with  the 
noise  of  civil  war,  yet  the  interest  it  evoked  led  on  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  his  chair. 

Jonathan  Edwards  had  projected  a  cosmic  philosophy  for 
which  he  wrote  out  marvelous  notes  on  natural  science  and 
the  mind.  But  he  doubtless  intended  to  conform  the  entire 
system  to  the  fundamental  theory  of  being,  with  which,  like 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  like  Hegel,  he  set  out ;  a  theory  reached 
by  him  through  a  single  line  of  brief,  imperfect  argument. 
Mr.  Emerson  treated  every  subject  from  a  cosmic  point  of 
view ;  but  he  had  no  system,  and  did  not  submit  to  the  imp>era- 
tive  requirements  of  induction.  The  Calvinistic  transcendent- 
alist  Dr.  Hickok  was  the  first  American  scholar  to  elaborate 
something  like  a  cosmic  system ;  and  his  seven  volumes  are  a 
neglected  mine  of  profound  suggestion,  still  valuable  as  such. 
But,  excepting  in  his  “  Empirical  Psychology,” '  and  for  ends 
of  illustration  and  suggestion.  Dr.  Plickok  openly  scorned  the 
inductive  method,  while  more  largely  indebted  to  it  than  he 

‘First  published  in  1854,  revised  with  the  aid  of  President  Julius 
Seeley  in  1881,  and  still  used  in  schools  and  colleges  as  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  text-book,  notwithstanding  all  the  new  psychology.  The 
revised  edition  concludes  with  nearly  sixty  pages  in  which  Dr. 
Hickok  summarizes  the  doctrine  of  all  his  books,  which,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  make  the  most  important  contribution  of  any  American 
author  before  Dr.  Shields  to  systematic,  general  philosophy.  The 
"Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,”  by  John  Fiske,  appeared  in  1874, 
but  only  as  an  interpretation  of  Herbert  Spencer,  with  improve¬ 
ments.  The  enormous  Influence  of  Spencer  in  this  country  was 
largely  brought  about  by  his  American  expositor  Flake  and  his 
American  editor  Youmans. 
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seemed  to  be  aware.  The  first  American  who  has  both  pro¬ 
jected  and  constructed  an  original  cosmic  system  upon  induc¬ 
tive  grounds  is  Dr.  Shields.  His  pamphlet  of  1861  was 
received  with  admiration,  mingled  with  some  incredulity,  as 
being  at  least  the  language  of  a  magnificent  dream,  if  nothing 
more.  But  the  first  instalment  of  his  later  treatise  had  ap¬ 
peared  yet  earlier,  as  a  pai>er  on  Comte,  in  the  Princeton  Re- 
znezo  of  1858.  The  germ  and  key  of  Dr.  Shields’  whole 
enterprise  lies  in  that  first  paper  upon  Comte,  the  revised  form 
of  which  makes  the  chapter  in  his  Volume  I.  entitled  “The 
Philosophy  of  Nescience.” 

Without  any  of  the  usual  theological  invective  against  the 
infidelity  of  Comte,  here  was  given  a  calm  and  penetrating 
study  of  his  “  law  of  the  intellectual  evolution  of  humanity.” 
Taking  the  positivist  on  his  own  ground,  and  with  strictly  pos¬ 
itivistic  reasoning.  Dr.  Shields  in  a  masterly  manner  showed 
how,  “  if  positivism  could  be  made  its  own  judge,  it  would 
pronounce  its  own  sentence  ” ;  how  it  “  proceeds  upon  the  abuse 
of  a  sound  method,”  gathering  up  enough  truth  into  itself  to 
refute  its  own  remaining  error  (i.  290). 

The  organization  of  empirical  science  attempted  in  the  name 
of  philosophy  by  Comte  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Shields  as  a 
great  service  to  philosophy,  however  imperfect  its  rationale 
might  be,  as  given,  and  however  encumbered  with  mistaken 
views  of  the  nature  and  actual  tendency  of  science.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  empirical  science  in  a  serial  system,  based  upon 
the  natural  order  of  facts,  means  no  less  than  the  integration 
of  human  e?v|>erience  into  a  coherent  and  intelligible  form; 
and,  while  not  the  only  nor  highest  function  of  philosophy,  it 
may  well  be  viewed  as  its  preliminary  function,  indispensable 
to  that  adequate  interpretation  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  in 
terms  of  cause,  which  makes  its  higher  aim.  Philosophy,  as 
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often  said,  is  no  mere  compendium  of  the  sciences,  yet  in  hu¬ 
man  experience  lies  all  its  occasion  and  its  ground.  To  find 
the  meaning  of  experience  is  its  business.  This  is  possible  in 
the  degree  that  the  representative  facts  of  experience  are  seen 
as  a  classified  total.  The  meaning  of  experience  is  its  reason. 
The  reason  of  anything  must  be  ultimately  found  in  some  ra¬ 
tional  cause  and  purpose.  If  no  such  cause  or  purpose  is  im¬ 
plied  in  human  experience  and  the  world,  then  these  are 
without  a  reason,  without  significance,  without  an  explana¬ 
tion.  But  before  any  matter  large  or  small  can  be  explained 
we  n’.ust  get  together  all  the  facts  concerned,  in  their  proper 
order  and  relation.  At  least,  we  must  so  seize  upon  those 
facts  which  best  will  represent  all  others.  Philosophy  in  its 
largest  sense  w'as  always  man’s  effort  to  explain  the  world, 
which  makes  our  largest  group  of  facts.  Infinitely  varied 
as  human  exf)erience  is,  yet  it  can  all  be -reduced  to  a  few 
large  groups  of  fact.  The  sciences  classify  the  facts.  Phi¬ 
losophy  integrates  their  classification  and  principal  results  to 
determine  their  causal  implications.  Unless  the  sciences 
culminate  in  philosophy,  and  unless  philosophy  can  show  the 
causal  implications  of  experience,  the  world  is  only  described 
and  not  explained.  A  consistent  positivism  does  nothing  but 
describe,  and  will  not  believe  explanation  possible ;  although 
it  is  very  common  for  men  of  science  to  suppose  that  their 
mere  description  of  phenomena  and  laws  constitutes  an  expla¬ 
nation.  We  begin  to  explain  when  we  assign  a  cause;  but 
laws  are  only  the  mode  of  action  of  a  cause,  while  proximate 
causes  are  rather  the  conditions  of  action  of  a  primary  cause, 
and  are  themselves  causes  only  in  a  secondary  sense.  The 
first  American  scholar  clearly  to  recognize  and  formulate 
this  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  sciences  was  Dr.  Shields. 

But,  again,  so  long  as  any  group  of  facts  goes  unrepresented 
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in  philosophy,  philosophy  is  incomplete.  Theology,  in  its 
largest  sense,  may  be  viewed  as  the  science  of  religious  facts, 
than  which  there  are  no  facts  of  more  importance  to  the  entire 
human  race.  It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  first  called  man  the 
religious  animal,  as  Schopenhauer  called  him  the  metaphysical 
animal ;  and  man  is  certainly  and  universally  both.  Even  in 
Comte  the  ineradicable  religious  nature  cried  for  expression; 
and,  being  denied  its  proper  object,  found  an  object,  as  men 
always  do,  when  so  denied,  in  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator.  But  religion  universally  concerns  man’s  relation  to 
the  supersensible  world,  and  recognizes  factors  on  the  cosmic 
plane  of  a  causal,  rational,  and  moral  kind.  Christian  theology 
collects  and  interprets  facts  in  the  highest  region  of  human 
experience,  an  experience  attested  by  good  witnesses  at  the 
outset,  by  the  cumulative  evidence  of  several  thousand  years, 
and  by  the  corroboration  involved  in  a  vast  range  of  Christian 
experience  since  that  recorded  in  the  Christian  canon  closed. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  the  claim  of  this  theology  until  the  last 
few  years,  a  claim  shared  by  every  division  of  the  Christian 
church. 

As  all  experience  has  its  causal,  and  hence  its  metaphysical, 
implications,  so  these  may  be  legitimately  inferred  if  the  facts 
are  duly  presented.  Religious  experience  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  particularly  that  recorded  in  the  Christian  canon,  throws 
upon  these  implications  a  great  light.  Thus  light  has  come 
into  the  world,  but  very  often  men  love  the  darkness  better. 


The  philosophical  task  carried  on  by  Dr.  Shields  for  more 
than  forty  years  was  that  of  resetting  the  problem  that  con¬ 
fronted  Comte.'  Accepting  with  Comte  a  synthesis  of  science 

*A  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  detected  by  only  one  of  all 
his  reviewers,  and  he  a  German,  writing  in  “  Die  Zeitschrlft  fflr 
Philosophie,”  after  the  publication  of  the  second  volume. 
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as  the  proper  foundation  of  philosophy,  not  as  the  whole  of  it, 
Dr.  Shields  reorganized  the  sciences  with  a  better  rationale 
than  Comte,  or  Spencer,  or  Whewell,  or  any  one  before  him 
had  proposed ;  better  also  than  that  of  Wundt,  whose  “  Sys¬ 
tem”  appeared  with  the  second  volume  of  Shields  in  1889. 
But  it  was  also  the  aim  of  Dr.  Shields  to  show  that  precisely 
those  two  factors  of  knowledge  which  Comte  excluded  from 
philosophy,  the  metaphysical  and  theological,  were  both  alike 
indispensable  to  its  completion,  and  to  a  large  extent  coinci¬ 
dent  with  each  other.  All  experience  is  found  to  involve  an 
epistemology  and  an  ontology  which  philosophy  must  educe. 
Theology  in  its  large  comparative  range,  as  the  science  of  re¬ 
ligious  experience  or  religious  facts,  was  placed  by  Dr.  Shields 
at  the  head  of  the  empirical  series.  The  whole  range  of  hu¬ 
man  experience  is  found  to  be  represented  by  six  leading 
sciences,  viewed  as  heads  and  deputies  for  all  the  rest ;  namely, 
Astronomy,  Geolog^^,  Anthropology,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
and  Theology.  But  theology,  besides  the  role  which  it  main¬ 
tains  at  the  head  of  the  empirical  sciences,  also  has  another 
office  to  fulfill  in  connection  with  philosophy,  as  will  farther 
on  appear. 

Christian  theology,  in  its  systematic  form,  has  always,  in  the 
past,  assumed  that  the  great  canon  of  Christianity  is  a  doc¬ 
trinal  unit.  From  first  to  last,  it  offers  a  coherent  body  of 
teaching  which  theology'  must  gather  out  and  formulate.  This 
ever  enlarging  and  progp’essive,  yet  coherent,  teaching  may  be 
found  to  underlie  all  the  variety  of  literary  and  popular  state¬ 
ment  through  which  it  is  conveyed,  to  persist  through  all  the 
changes  of  the  centuries  in  which  the  writings  were  composed, 
and  also  to  persist  unhurt  despite  the  acknowledged  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  scriptural  text  now  in  our  hands.  While  no  more 
free  from  paradox  than  the  world  or  human  nature  is,  yet  to 
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all  profounder  students  of  the  Bible  in  the  past  its  unity  of 
thought  has  seemed  more  pervasive,  organic,  and  pronounced 
than  that  of  the  world  itself  when  seen  apart  from  its  biblical 
explanation.  This  doctrinal  unity  of  the  Bible  is  itself,  for 
those  who  find  it,  a  fact  unparalleled  in  literature,  that  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  theory  which  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  frequently  assert  regarding  the  source  of  their  own 
teaching.  The  honesty  and  intelligence  of  these  writers,  and 
the  exceptional  experience  which  they  claim,  are  attested  by 
so  vast  a  range  of  impressive  evidence  that  any  such  theory  in 
which  they  all  concur  is  entitled  to  be  taken  seriously;  and, 
even  for  the  ends  of  science  and  philosophy,  it  may  justly  be 
employed  as  at  least  a  w'orking  theory',  subject  to  further  con¬ 
firmation  or  discredit  by  the  process  of  an  honorable  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  claims  which  are  found  in  the  Bible  to  a  supernatural 
instruction,  which  the  writers  first  received  and  then  conveyed, 
appear  to  cover  all  branches  of  their  teaching,  including  not 
only  those  portions  of  a  purely  ethical  and  religious  sort,  and 
those  in  which  the  character,  commands,  and  promises  of 
God  are  given,  but  also  a  modicum  of  doctrine  in  the  domains 
of  cosmology,  anthropology,  psychology,  and  the  active  rela¬ 
tions  of  God  to  the  physical  world.  Moreover,  the  doctrinal 
unity  of  the  Bible  marks  all  these  portions  of  its  teaching. 
Whatever  of  this  sort  is  presented  in  one  passage  substan¬ 
tially  agrees  with  what  appears  in  every  passage.  Every  sub¬ 
sequent  writer  assumes,  and  often  supplements,  what  is  said 
before ;  and  no  real  disagreement,  nor  essential  incoherence, 
can  be  proved  in  what  may  be  called  the  physical  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  The  New  Testament  writers  assume  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  everything  taught  by  the  earlier  writers,  and  add  to  it 
with  entire  consistency.  The  physical  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
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whether  erroneous  or  correct,  is  at  least  a  self-consistent  teach¬ 
ing  from  beginning  to  end.  That  the  same  is  true  of  the  psy¬ 
chical,  ethical,  and  the  purely  theological  teaching  of  both 
Testaments,  when  properly  understood,  has  always  been  ob¬ 
vious  enough  to  many,  although  frequently  denied.  In  the 
lower  plane  of  physical  teaching  the  self-consistency  is  more 
obvious  still,  and  more  difficult  to  dispute.  This  doctrinal 
unity  of  Scripture  greatly  facilitates  comparison  with  all  the 
sciences  that  traverse  the  same  ground;  and  Dr.  Shields  un¬ 
dertakes  to  show  how  such  a  comparison  may  be  made  to  serve 
the  ends  of  science. 

Judged  by  its  own  showing,  the  Bible  records  the  excep¬ 
tional  experience  of  many  persons  in  the  relations  of  God  to 
this  world,  and  also,  at  least  on  many  occasions,  gives  us  the 
explicit  testimony  of  God  in  many  things  of  which  we  otl-er- 
wise  must  be  ignorant.  On  the  showing  of  the  Gospels,  Christ 
claimed  repeatedly,  not  omniscience,  but  finality  for  all  of 
his  own  teaching,  on  the  express  ground  that  he  gave  forth 
only  the  words  that  God  had  given  him.  He  put  men  on  their 
peril  for  rejecting  his  words,  and  indorsed  for  many  of  the 
prophets  their  earlier  claim  to  announce  the  very'  word  of  God 
himself. 

Actual  experience  and  valid  testimony  are  all  that  science 
asks  for  its  foundation ;  but  the  thought  that  God  himself  has 
given  categorical  instruction  to  mankind  is  a  thought  that  has 
become  excessively  repugnant  to  the  men  of  this  generation. 
Not  only  will  they  not  believe  that  this  ever,  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  has  been  done,  but  often  they  would  not  have  it  done 
if  they  might.  They  even  insist  that  God  could  not  if  he  would 
so  s[>eak  to  men,  and  that  he  w'ould  r»ct  if  he  could ;  that  if  he 
did  men  could  not  understand,  and  are  better  off  without  any 
such  approach.  It  is  only  matter  for  derision  if  to-day  a  man 
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believes  the  diametrically  counter-statement  made  of  this  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  apostles  and  the  Christ.  Categor¬ 
ical  instruction  from  his  Maker  is  the  last  thing  that  man 
seems  to  want;  and  many  would  sooner  go  ignorant  forever 
than  submit  to  any  teaching  of  this  kind. 

But,  on  the  antiquated  Christian  theory,  God  is  not  only 
Maker  and  Upholder  of  the  world,  and  his  will  the  dynamic 
energy  by  which  its  evolution  is  sustained ;  he  is  a  moral  Be¬ 
ing  with  an  infinite  solicitude  for  man.  He  makes  all  the  first 
advances,  would  gladly  sliow  his  sympathy  and  help,  and 
make  himself  known  in  a  gracious  and  perfectly  intelligible 
way.  He  has  always  from  the  beginning  condescended  to  our 
low  estate,  with  infinite  patience  borne  with  our  neglect,  and 
sought  to  teach  us  plainly  the  m.ost  important  things  about  him¬ 
self,  and  his  relation  to  this  world. 

Besides  revealing  his  own  character  to  all  who  choose  to 
heed,  and  everything  that  should  bind  us  to  himself  in  bonds 
of  confidence  and  love  and  immeasurable  delight,  he  has  also 
exhibited  his  severity  towards  the  persistent  apathy,  hostility, 
and  infidelity  of  men,  that  we  might  realize  the  enormity  of 
our  voluntary  estrangement  from  his  love.  He  has  also  given 
a  few  simple  lessons,  regarding  the  origin,  course,  and  destiny 
of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  man.  The  lessons  are  precisely 
such  as  all  conditions  of  humanity^  most  need  to  learn  about 
these  things ;  and  they  are  g^ven  in  the  form  most  admirably 
suited  to  the  universal  mind  of  man.  The  book  in  which  they 
are  now  contained  is  the  only  one  in  possession  of  the  world 
to-day  of  absolutely  universal  fitness  to  the  instruction  of  the 
human  race.  The  lowest  savage  and  the  highest  sage  have 
found  it  an  inexhaustible  delight,  and  the  most  satisfying 
source  of  wisdom  in  the  world.  No  academy  of  science,  no 
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prince  of  scholars,  no  human  genius,  could  devise  a  book  to 
take  its  place  in  the  heart  and  education  of  mankind.  It  ex- 
CTiplifies  and  enforces  the  highest  ideal  of  the  most  modern 
and  scientific  pedagogics.  If  God  did  not  produce  this  book, 
yet  it  is  worthy  of  his  production ;  and  no  man  can  conceive 
how  God  himself  could  have  made  a  better  book  than  this  had 
he  so  wished,  to  meet  the  deepest,  the  first,  and  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  needs  of  both  man’s  moral  and  his  intellectual  nature. 

Half  a  century  ago  Herbert  Spencer  pointed  out  that 
“there  runs  throughout  education  at  large  the  pestilent  prac¬ 
tice  of  starting  with  the  abstract  and  ending  with  the  con¬ 
crete,  a  practice  utterly  at  variance  with  the  course  of  mental 
development,  which  starts  with  the  concrete  and  ends  with  the 
abstract.”  Behold  I  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  Although  the 
pestilent  practice  so  condemned  precisely  marks  the  books  that 
Mr.  Spencer  wrote  for  pupils  of  a  higher  grade,  no  such  mis¬ 
take  was  made  in  the  universal  primer  that  the  Heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther  caused  to  be  prepared.  “  Its  teachings  are  gpven  in  the 
common  language  of  appearances,”  says  Dr.  Shields  (iii.  161), 
but  are  not  therefore  any  the  less  true ;  while  this  langpiage  of 
appearances  has  shown  reality  to  man  with  a  power  absolutely 
unapproached.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  whatever 
inspiration  or  authority  attaches  to  the  morals  and  religion 
of  the  Bible,  attaches  neither  rrjore  nor  less  to  all  its  teachings ; 
••uid  that  “  the  Bible  was  simply  designed  to  teach  whatever  on 
due  examination  it  is  found  to  teach,  and  to  produce  all  the 
good  effects  which  it  is  seen  experimentally  producing.  It  no 
more  presents  its  theological  material  in  a  scientific  form,  than 
Hs  psychological  or  ethical  material.  Although  theology  is  its 
chief  topic,  yet  it  has  immensely  promoted  all  other  interests 
of  civilization ;  and  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  a  philosophical 
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value  in  the  realm  of  science,  besides  its  higher  value  in  the 
sphere  of  religion”  (ii.  456). 

On  its  own  showing  the  only  reason  why  God  has  not  given 
us  far  more  favor  and  instruction  than  he  has,  is  that  we  have 
so  largely  rejected  his  counsels,  and  despised  all  his  reproofs. 
But  the  Bible,  so  far  from  being  suited  or  designed  to  dis¬ 
countenance  research,  or  to  make  a  substitute  for  science,  has 
actually  furnished  the  most  important  clues,  and  largest  stim¬ 
ulus  to  human  learning,  of  any  book  the  world  has  ever  knowti. 
Its  exceeding  value  in  this  regard  has  received  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  countless  men  of  science,  and  the  scholars 
in  every  Christian  century  to  this  last.  Yet  had  the  Bible  suf¬ 
fered  less  neglect,  science  to-day  would  be  far  more  advanced 
than  it  actually  is.  Like  foolish  children  with  tasks  beyond 
their  sole,  unaided  strength,  but  too  wise  in  their  own  eyes  to 
receive  the  aid  a  father  is  able  and  willing  to  bestow,  so  all 
too  commonly  have  men  turned  their  backs  upon  the  highest 
source  of  wisdom  in  their  reach.  The  loving  child  loves  to 
be  spoken  to  in  just  the  way  God  in  the  Bible  is  said  to  speak 
to  men ;  but  a  disobedient,  self-conceited  son  cannot  abide  the 
instruction  of  a  father. 

In  natural  and  historical  science  the  data  are  the  same  for 
all,  but  the  induction  and  interpretation  of  facts  have  varied 
with  the  history  of  science ;  and  often  at  the  same  period  the 
theories  of  different  men  have  been  in  violent  conflict  with 
each  other.  Indeed,  they  are  so  at  this  very  tirme.  And  so  the 
data  of  the  Bible  are  the  same  for  all,  and  the  more  important 
data  are  now  accessible  to  nearly  all  in  western  lands ;  while  a 
similar  conflict  of  interpretation  has  occurred.  But  the  great 
fundamental  claim  that  an  historical  revelation  has  been  made 
which,  while  transcending  common  experience,  has  yet  entered 
the  actual  experience  of  men — this  claim  never  began  to  be 
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widely  discredited  until  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  nor 
in  English-speaking  lands  until  a  very  recent  period. 

On  the  theistic  theory,  the  whole  world  is  a  revelation  from 
God  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see ;  and  every  science  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  interpreting  the  data  of  a  revelation.  Such  was  the 
world  even  to  Thomas  Paine,  and  to  John  Fiske,  and  preem¬ 
inently  to  Emerson.  Such  was  the  world  to  all  the  Hebrew' 
prophets  and  to  Paul,  to  Plato  and  Cicero,  and  many  more. 
On  the  Christian  theory,  a  more  explicit  and  articulate  reve¬ 
lation  has  been  given  than  that  implied  in  common  experience. 
It  is  a  revelation  that  culminates  in  Christ,  though  it  began 
with  the  beginning  of  mankind,  whereby,  to  meet  the  urgent 
necessities  of  men,  the  all-merciful  God  has  been  pleased  to 
make  known  himself,  and  many  things,  in  a  more  perfect  and 
impressive  way  than  that  of  his  ordinary  works.  If  such  a 
revelation  be  supposed,  no  misunderstanding  of  it  would  in¬ 
validate  its  own  reality  and  truth.  Moreover,  though  it  be 
granted  that,  in  some  sense,  this  revelation  may  be  repeated 
in  the  subjective  experience  of  men  to-day,  yet  it  would  still 
exist  for  us  as  an  objective  revelation  first,  as  an  objective 
criterion  and  means  of  truth. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  theistic  and  Christian  theories 
both  arc  right,  both  methods  of  revelation  provide  us  with 
a  valid  means  of  knowledge.  Philosophy,  of  course,  cannot 
disdain  to  employ  any  valid  means  of  knowledge;  while  to 
coordinate  the  teaching  from  each  source  is  a  manifest  privi¬ 
lege  and  duty.  Again,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  both  theories  is 
at  least  quite  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  scientific  use  of 
both  as  working  theories  in  any  scheme  whatever  of  research. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  both  theism  and  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion  are  employed  by  Dr.  Shields  throughout  his  work,  while 
they  accumtjlate  so  much  more  evidence  by  the  whole  process 
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of  his  argument  as  to  stand  justified  in  his  conclusions  at  the 
end.  These  premises  are  not  dogmatically  used  by  him,  but 
problematically  used,  until  they  prove  their  right  to  be  accepted 
in  a  purely  philosophic  theory  of  the  wjorld  (ii.  279-283). 
Once  accepted,  they  form  the  basis  of  an  Organon  of  research, 
the  specific  rules  of  which,  having  been  Inductively  acquired, 
may  thenceforth  be  deductively  applied  to  all  the  minor  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  between  theology  and  the  sciences.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  anticipates  the  closing  portion  of  the  exposition  here  in 
progress. 


But  now  it  is  said,  that  the  sciences  teach  one  thing,  and  the 
Bible  quite  another.  No  agreement  is  possible,  and  one  side  or 
the  other  must  give  way.  It  was  in  part  to  meet  this  exigency 
of  modem  thought,  this  violent  rupture  between  theology  and 
the  sciences,  that  the  “  Philosophia  Ultima  ”  was  written ;  and 
a  great  Irenicon  it  has  well  been  called.  Before  theology  and 
the  sciences  can  be  properly  united  in  one  cooperative  scheme 
of  knowledge,  the  cause  of  offense  must  be  removed.  Either  a 
strict  demonstration  must  be  given  of  their  actual  agreement 
in  detail,  which  is  manifestly  impossible;  or  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  disagreement  all  belongs  to  a  temporary  mis¬ 
understanding.  An  exceedingly  strong  presumption  must  be 
shown  for  the  belief  that,  when  the  facts  of  nature,  hunwn 
history,  and  the  Bible  are  adequately  considered,  justly  viewed, 
and  freed  from  every  false  construction,  they  will  be  found  to 
agree,  and  mutually  support  each  other.  A  valid  presumption 
of  this  kind  would  entirely  warrant  the  attempt  to  include  the¬ 
ology  as  a  proper  science  with  all  the  sciences  in  a  vital  organ¬ 
ization  for  reciprocal  service.  A  presumption  to  this  effect 
was  always  maintained  by  the  wiser  men  of  science  and  of 
faith ;  at  least  it  was  so  until  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
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century.  Many  partial  defenses  to  strengthen  it  have  appeared 
lK)th  from  the  side  of  science,  and  the  side  of  Christian  faith. 

But  never  until  the  issue  in  1877  of  the  first  volume  of 
“  Philosophia  Ultima  ”  had  this  presumption  been  confirmed 
by  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  historical  relations  between 
theology  and  the  sciences.  The  results  of  such  research  in  the 
first  half  of  this  first  volume  constitute  a  history  of  human 
thought  which  in  the  excellences  that  it  combines  has  never 
been  surpassed — in  its  lucidity,  accuracy,  acumen,  learning,  wis¬ 
dom  of  classification,  powder  of  generalization,  elevation  of  spirit, 
equity,  candor,  magnanimity,  vivid  portrayal,  and  perfection 
of  speech.  The  author’s  capacity  for  condensing  a  book  into 
a  paragraph  and  a  library  into  a  chapter,  has  produced  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  intellectual  w'orkmanship ;  to  understand  the  significance 
of  which  we  must  read  in  the  memoir  the  testimony  of  his 
friend,  Professor  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  of  Leipzig.  The  his¬ 
tory  is  such  as  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  pro¬ 
foundly  and  sympathetically  acquainted  with  the  aims,  method, 
results,  and  history  of  the  sciences,  on  one  hand,  and  of  theol- 
on  the  other. 

The  logical  issue  of  this  history,  strangely  overlooked  by 
some,  is  not  only  to  make  reasonable  the  presumption  of  con- 
gniity  between  the  real  facts  of  nature,  history,  and  the  Bible 
leaching,  when  once  these  are  rightly  understood,  but  to  make 
forever  unreasonable  the  contradictory  conclusion.  Yet  for 
three  editions  only  of  this  critical,  historical  and  moral  mas¬ 
terpiece,  which  have  not  yet  been  wholly  sold,  many  editions, 
and  several  translations,  have  appeared  of  two  other  books  in 
this  same  field,  by  writers  who,  with  all  their  great  abilities, 
cannot  speak  of  theology  without  travesty;  who  make  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  theologians  the  condemnation  of  their  science, 
without  applying  this  rule  to  other  men;  and  who  allow  no 
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standing  at  all,  as  a  science,  to  that  great  body  and  soul  of 
learning  which,  for  near  two  thousand  years,  have  done  more 
than  any  other  to  furnish  education  and  incentive  for  every 
other  learned  pursuit. 

Having  thus  provided  a  great  historical  vindication  of  the 
old  presumption  of  congruity.  Dr.  Shields  proceeds  to  show 
the  function  of  philosophy  as  an  umpire  or  judge  between  the 
sciences ;  a  function  that  Lxjrd  Bacon  signalized,  and  of  which 
Pringle- Pattison  and  Dr.  Ladd  have  spoken  well.  Coming  in 
logical  order  after  the  sciences  of  exi>erience,  and  based  upon 
them,  philosophy  is  bound  to  listen  impartially  to  the  testimony 
rendered  by  each  one,  ruling  no  science  out  of  court  which 
has  had  a  reputable  history,  and  forming  no  verdict  on  the 
questions  in  dispute  that  is  not  based  on  such  a  hearing.  Of 
course  the  enemies  of  any  science  will  suppress  its  testimony 
if  they  can.  But  philosophy  holds  a  high  court  of  cassation, 
and  is  inflexibly  bound  to  consider  every  one.  The  testimony 
of  the  Hebrew  witnesses,  recorded  for  us  in  the  Bible,  of  the 
prophets,  the  apostles,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  has  been 
treated  by  men  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  even  men  of 
theology,  of  our  day,  precisely  as  the  testimony  of  the  Hebrew 
soldier  recently  in  the  military  courts  of  France.  Such  an 
Umpirage  of  Philosophy  is  exemplified  through  this  entire 
work  in  a  way  to  teach  a  lesson  to  all  scholars ;  yet  some  re¬ 
viewers  of  the  treatise,  both  Christian  and  agnostic,  could  see 
nothing  in  this  umpirage  but  the  attempt  of  a  particular  phi¬ 
losopher  to  settle  all  things  by  his  private  judgment. 

Next,  the  author  deals  with  those  “  two  poles  of  modern 
speculation”  (i.  315),  “the  Positive  Philosophy,  or  theory  of 
Nescience,  ignoring  revelation,  and  the  Absolute  Philosophy, 
or  theory  of  Omniscience,  superseding  revelation  ”  (i.  283). 
Just  as  theology  and  the  sciences  require  to  be  joined  to  com- 
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plete  the  data  of  philosophy,  so  these  repugnant  extremes  of 
modem  thought,  represented  in  the  names  of  Comte  and  He¬ 
gel,  must  be  fused  in  a  catholic  scheme  of  knowledge  which, 
recognizing  the  merits  and  avoiding  the  faults  of  both,  shall 
vindicate  the  metaphysics  of  experience.  Such  a  catholic  phi¬ 
losophy,  however,  must  be  based  on  all  experience,  including 
that  on  which  theology  is  built ;  for  to  exclude  from  all  con¬ 
sideration  the  highest  range  of  human  experience,  is  to  mock 
philosophy,  and  turn  her  back  to  hopeless  wandering  from  the 
very  mount  of  her  best  hope. 

The  Final  Philosophy  is  a  terminal  science  which  must  reck¬ 
on  impartially  with  all  other  sciences  before  it  can  adequately 
deal  with  those  highest  problems  in  which  theoretical  philoso¬ 
phy  culminates.  Dr.  Shields’  first  volume  ends  with  an  out¬ 
line  of  this  Final  Philosophy,  which  the  author  had  projected 
first  some  sixteen  years  before ;  and  to  which  this  volume  only 
serves  as  a  critical  and  historical  introduction. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

PROPOSED  UNION  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL, 
UNITED  BRETHREN,  AND  METHODIST 
PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

BY  LUCIEN  C.  WARNER,  M.D. 

Last  February  there  met  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  general  council 
composed  of  over  two  hundred  delegates  officially  appointed 
by  the  Congregational,  United  Brethren,  and  Methodist  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  organic  union 
of  these  bodies.  This  meeting  is  of  especial  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  three  bodies  represented,  but  it  is  also  of  in¬ 
terest  to  others,  as  illustrating  the  tendency  towards  closer 
cooperation  and  union  which  exists  among  all  Christian  bodies. 

The  Dayton  meeting  was  the  result  of  negotiations  which 
have  been  in  progress  for  several  years.  Committees  on  union 
appointed  by  the  national  organizations  of  each  of  these  d^ 
nominations  met  in  Pittsburgh  in  April,  and  again  in  July, 
1903.  After  full  conference  and  discussion,  the  outline  of  a 
plan  of  union  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  three  national 
bodies.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  each  body,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  recommendations  the  recent  Dayton  General 
Council  was  held.  The  purpose  of  the  Council  as  outlined 
in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  was  as  follows : — 

“  1.  To  present,  so  far  as  we  possibly  can,  a  realization  of  that 
unity  which  seems  so  greatly  desired  by  Christian  churches. 

“  2.  To  promote  a  better  knowledge  and  a  closer  fellowship 
among  the  Christian  bodies  thus  uniting. 

“  3.  To  secure  the  coordination  and  unification  of  the  thrse 
bodies  in  evangelistic,  educationaJ,  and  missionary  work. 
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«4.  To  adopt  a  plan  by  which  the  three  bodies  may  be  brought 
Into  codordinate  activity  and  organic  unity,  a  \mity  representing 
gome  form  of  connectionalism. 

"6.  To  prevent  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  churches;  to 
unite  weak  churches  of  the  same  neighborhood  wherever  it  Is 
jntuiticable,  and  to  invite  and  encourage  the  afBIiation  with  this 
council  of  other  Christian  bodies  cherishing  a  kindred  faith  and 
purpose.” 

The  meeting  at  Dayton  was  remarkable  in  its  directness  of 
purpose,  and  harmony  of  action.  Each  delegate  seemed  to 
come  to  the  Council  with  a  personal  desire  for  union,  but  with 
a  fear  that  others  might  not  share  his  feelings.  With  such 
a  body  definite  action  could  not  long  be  delayed.  At  the  first 
session  of  the  Council,  a  committee  of  sixty-three  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  work  out  the  details  of  such  a  union.  This  committee 
divided  itself  into  three  subcommittees  of  twenty-one  each, — 
one  on  Creedal  Statement,  one  on  Polity,  and  one  on  Vested 
Interests.  The  second  day  the  Committee  agreed  upon  its 
report  with  practical  unanimity,  and  its  action  was  reported  to 
the  General  Council.  After  some  discussion  of  details,  the 
Council  separated  into  subdivisions,  each  denomination  dis¬ 
cussing  and  votirl'g  on  the  report  separately.  It  was  adopted 
by  each  body  with  substantial  unanimity.  Some  slight  amend¬ 
ments  were  suggested,  but  only  on  minor  details.  The  Council 
then  adopted  the  report  as  a  whole,  and  the  committees  were 
continued  to  work  out  in  more  detail  the  full  plans  of  a  union. 
The  Council  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  next  year,  when 
it  hopes  to  com.plete  its  work. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  effecting  such  a  union  are 
neither  slight  nor  unimportant,  and  nothing  will  be  gained 
by  ignoring  them.  Let  us  review  in  broad  outline  the  distinct¬ 
ive  features  of  each  denomination,  and  consider  the  means  by 
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w-hich  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  brought  into  one  united  church 
to  the  advantage  of  each. 

The  Congregational  Church  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the 
three  bodies.  Its  history  in  this  country  dates  from  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth.  The  leading 
feature  of  its  polity  has  been  the  entire  independence  of  each 
individual  church.  It  has  no  official  creed,  and  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  called  an  official  polity.  Certain  practices 
have  grown  up  to  which  long  experience  gives  the  sanction  of 
law.  The  churches  in  the  same  vicinity  are  gathered  together 
in  local  associations  or  conferences.  Local  councils  are  also 
called  to  advise  with  churches  and  pastors,  which  councils  may 
or  may  not  coincide  with  the  local  associations.  State  asso¬ 
ciations  have  also  been  organized,  and  a  national  council  is  held 
every  three  years.  But  none  of  these  bodies  possess  any  real 
authority,  and  a  church  can  still  exist  and  be  regarded  as  Con¬ 
gregational  and  take  very  little  part  in  any  of  these  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  was  organized  in  Maryland 
in  the  year  1800.’  It  was  made  up  chiefly  from  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  together  with  a  few  scattered  bodies  of 
Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  and  Mennonites.  They  were  the 
evangelistic  party  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  they  came 
together  for  greater  evangelistic  and  aggressive  work,  rather 
than  from  any  difference  of  doctrine.  Their  polity,  however, 
differs  in  many  impc>rtant  respects  from  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  They  have  local,  state,  and  national  conferences, 
not  unlike  the  corresponding  bodies  of  the  Congregationalists, 
except  that  these  bodies  have  direct  legislative  power.  They 
have  bishops  and  presiding  elders.  The  bishops  are  elected 
for  four  years  from  those  who  have  served  six  years  as  pre¬ 
siding  elders,  and  are  eligible  for  reelection.  They  preside 
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at  the  national  and  annual  conferences,  and  devote  their  time 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  church.  The  annual  conferences 
in  manv  cases  correspond  to  the  state  associations  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  but  some  large  States  are  divided  into  two  or 
more  annual  conferences.  The  bishops  and  presiding  elders 
act  as  a  stationing  committee  to  assign  ministers  to  their  re¬ 
spective  charges.  Nominally  the  ministers  are  appointed  every 
year,  but  it  is  the  distinctly  avowed  policy  not  to  change  a 
minister  so  long  as  the  minister  and  people  desire  his  reap¬ 
pointment.  The  title  to  all  church  property,  publishing-houses, 
schools,  and  colleges  is  held  by  the  national  or  annual  confer¬ 
ences,  instead  of  being  held  by  boards  of  trustees,  as  is  usual 
with  the  Congregationalists. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  organized  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  in  1828.  It  was  a  split  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  cause  of  its  separation  was  the  de¬ 
mand  for  lay  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  church.  A 
generation  later  the  Methodist  body  adopted  lay  representa¬ 
tion.  But  at  that  time  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  administered  all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and, 
rather  than  endure  the  persistent  demands  of  a  certain  class 
for  lay  representation,  they  expelled  from  the  church  a  large 
number  of  ministers  and  laymen  located  in  Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Ohio. 
These  met  together  and  organized  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Qiurch,  in  which  laymen  had  equal  representation  with  minis¬ 
ters.  The  polity  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  Brethren,  except  that  they  have 
no  bishops.  They  have  local  and  annual  conferences  and  a 
national  or  general  conference.  They  have  superintendents 
of  annual  conference  performing  much  the  same  duties  as  the 
bishops  of  the  United  Brethren.  The  conferences  also  hold 
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the  title  to  the  church  and  school  property,  and  have  some  leg¬ 
islative  power  by  which  they  direct  the  activities  of  the  church. 

How  are  these  three  denominations  so  diverse  in  their  polity 
to  be  united  without  doing  violence  to  traditions  and  usages 
made  sacred  by  long  association?  The  task  at  first  seemed 
impossible,  but  a  way  has  been  found  through  the  local  and 
state  organizations,  which  are  common  to  all.  In  the  natural 
development  of  these  three  bodies,  they  have  largely  occupied 
different  sections  in  the  United  States.  The  Congregational- 
ists,  originating  in  New  England,  have  their  chief  strength  in 
the  northern  tier  of  States  corresponding  in  latitude  with  the 
locality  from  which  they  came.  The  other  bodies,  having  their 
origin  in  Maryland,  have  naturally  extended  westerly  along 
the  southern  and  border  States.  The  chief  strength  of  these 
denominations  will  be  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Southern  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  It  thus  happens  that  the  main  strength 
of  the  different  denominations  is  in  separate  fields.  By  allow¬ 
ing  large  liberty  to  the  local  and  annual  conferences,  it  is 
possible  to  permit  each  body  of  churches  to  conduct  its  local 
affairs  very  much  as  at  present,  and  yet  all  be  united  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  national  organization.  If  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  polity  will  not  necessarily 
mean  any  marked  change  in  the  individual  church. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Council  was  to  agree  upon  a  creedal 
statement.  This  is  a  rock  upon  which  many  churches  have 
foundered,  but  fortunately  the  Council  was  led  with  substan¬ 
tial  unanimity  into  adopting  a  confession  expressive  of  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  churches  as  there  represented.  The  statements  arc 
general  rather  than  specific.  The  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  Trinity,  sin,  atonement,  repentance,  and  salvation 
are  recognized  and  accepted,  but  no  attempt  is  made  at  elab- 
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orate  definitions.  The  general  form  and  tone  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  is  devotional  and  spiritual  rather  than  dogmatic.  The 
entire  document  is  as  follows : — 

“  THE  DECLARATION  OF  FAITH. 

•'We,  the  representatives  of  the  Congregational  churches,  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  and  the  Methodist  Protes¬ 
tant  Church  rejoice  at  this  time  to  enter  into  union  with  one  an¬ 
other,  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  love  of 
God  and  for  fellowship  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  solemn  act  of 
faith  and  obedience  toward  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  we  do 
most  humbly  and  confidently  make  confession  of  our  faith  and 
heartily  renew  the  consecration  of  our  lives  to  him  and  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  mankind. 

“1.  Cur  bond  of  union  consists  in  that  inward  and  personal 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  divine  Saviour  and  Lord  on  which  all 
our  churches  are  founded;  also  in  our  acceptance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  inspired  source  of  our  faith  and  the  supreme 
standard  of  Christian  truth;  and  further,  in  our  consent  to  the 
teaching  of  the  ancient  symbols  of  the  undivided  Church,  and  to 
that  substance  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is  common  to  the  creeds 
and  confessions  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  past.  But  we 
humbly  depend,  as  did  our  fathers,  on  the  continued  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  the  truth. 

“2.  We  believe  that  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all,  did  send 
his  son  Jesus  Christ  to  redeem  us  from  sin  and  death  by  the  per¬ 
fect  obedience  of  his  holy  will  in  life,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself 
on  the  cross  and  by  his  glorious  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

"3.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  moves  in  the  hearts  of  men,  calling  them  through  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  repentance  and  faith,  awakening  in  them  spiritual  sorrow 
for  past  sin  and  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  together  with  new 
desires  and  a  new  power  to  obey  his  will. 

“  4.  We  believe  that  those  of  the  sons  of  men,  who,  hearing  God’s 
call  of  divine  love,  do  heartily  put  their  trust  in  the  Saviour  whom 
his  love  provided,  are  assured  by  his  word  of  his  most  fatherly 
forgiveness,  of  his  free  and  perfect  favor,  of  the  presence  of  his 
spirit  in  their  hearts  and  of  a  blessed  Imimortallty. 

“6.  We  believe  that  all  who  are  through  faith  the  children  of 
God  constitute  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  spiritual  body  of  which 
he  is  the  head ;  that  he  has  appointed  them  to  proclaim  his  gospel 
to  all  mankind,  to  manifest  in  their  character  and  conduct  the 
fruit  of  his  spirit,  that  he  has  granted  them  freedom  to  create 
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such  offices  and  Institutions  as  may  in  each  generation  serve  unto 
those  ends,  and  that  for  the  comfort  of  our  faith  he  has  given  to 
his  Church  the  sacred  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

“  6.  We  believe  that  according  to  Christ’s  law  men  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  exist  for  the  service  of  man,  not  only  in  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life,  but  in  the  support  of  works  and  institutions  of  pity 
and  charity,  in  the  maintenance  of  human  freedom,  in  the  delive^ 
ance  of  all  those  that  are  oppressed,  in  the  enforcement  of  civic 
justice,  and  in  the  rebuke  of  all  unrighteousness. 

“  Possessed  of  these  convictions,  both  as  truths  which  we  do 
most  firmly  hold,  and  acts  of  faith  which  spring  from  oiu*  hearts 
we  do,  therefore,  in  the  happy  consummation  of  this  union  and  in  the 
name  of  all  the  churches  which  we  represent,  commit  ourselves, 
body,  soul  and  spirit  to  the  faith,  love  and  service  of  him  who 
made  us  and  saved  us,  the  everlasting  God,  our  Father,  Redeemer 
and  Lord.  To  him  be  ascribed  all  praise  and  dominion  and  glory, 
world  without  end.  Amen.” 

The  polity  proposed  for  the  united  church  is  based  upon  the 
follovvinjy  fundamental  principles  : — 

”(o)  The  unit  of  our  fellowship  is  the  local  church,  and  the 
character  of  our  fellowship  is  that  of  a  representative  democracy. 

“(b)  Our  coordinate  principles  are  freedom  and  fellowship,  a 
freedom  which  leaves  each  local  church  free  in  its  separate  affairs, 
a  fellowship  which  unites  all  the  churches  for  mutual  care  and 
oodperant  action.” 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  following  plan  of 
organization  was  recommended : — 

“(o)  The  local  churches  shall  be  left  free  to  conduct  their  wor¬ 
ship  and  business  as  their  present  customs  provide. 

“(b)  It  is  suggested  that  so  far  as  may  be  the  churches  in  separ 
ate  districts  be  united  in  district  conferences,  which  shall  provide 
for  fellowship  and  care  of  the  churches  connected  with  them. 

“(c)  There  shall  be  constituted  annual  conferences  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  representatives  elected  from  the  churches  and  pastoral 
charges;  and  their  territory  limits  shall  be  fixed  by  a  commission 
of  the  representatives  of  the  three  bodies  in  the  state. 

“(d)  It  Is  recommended  that  the  national  conference  shall  be 
constituted  after  the  following  manner: — 

“  Each  district  conference  shall  present  to  the  annual  conference 
the  names  of  two  persons,  one  lay  and  one  clerical,  from  which  as 
a  whole  the  annual  conference  shall  elect  delegates  to  the  national 
conference  on  the  basis  of  one  to  every  ten  thousand  and  one  to 
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every  major  fraction  thereof.  In  case  an  annual  conference  is 
not  fully  organized  Into  district  conferences,  the  annual  conference 
Bball  elect  such  delegates  according  to  Its  own  methods. 

"The  annual  conference  shall  also  be  empowered  to  elect,  on  the 
gnme  basis  of  representation,  delegates  to  the  national  conference; 
provided,  however,  that  each  annual  conference  shall  have  at  least 
one  delegate. 

"We  further  recommend  that  the  appointments  be  distributed 
sa  equally  as  possible  between  the  clerical  and  lay  delegates. 

"It  shall  be  In  the  power  of  the  national  conference  to  change 
the  ratio  of  representation  according  as  necessity  may  require.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  district  conference  is  left  free 
to  manage  its  affairs  in  its  own  way.  This  means  that  in  strong 
Congregational  conferences  very  little  change  will  be  made 
from  the  existing  practices,  while  in  conferences  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  United  Brethren  or  Methodist  Protestant 
churches  they  will  doubtless  keep  up  very  largely  their  present 
method  of  assigning  ministers  to  the  separate  charges. 

The  polity  further  provides  for  a  national  conference  to  meet 
every  three  or  four  years,  with  delegates  made  up  of  both  min¬ 
isters  and  laymen  ver>'  much  as  representatives  are  now  select¬ 
ed  to  the  present  National  Congregational  Council.  The  chief 
provision  of  the  plan  wliich  is  new  to  Congregational  churches 
is  found  in  the  articles  on  “  Officers  and  their  Duties  — 

"(a)  In  the  national  conference  there  shall  be  elected  a  president 
who  shall  preside  over  this  body  and  hold  office  until  the  next 
national  meeting;  he  also  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of 
the  united  churches,  and  annually.  In  connection  with  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  department  of  church  work,  he  shall  hold  meet¬ 
ings  to  plan  for  the  work  of  the  church. 

“(b)  In  each  annual  conference  there  shall  be  elected  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  aid  In  keeping  the  churches  supplied  with  pastors;  and 
each  annual  conference  shall  determine  for  Itself  the  mode  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  churches  with  pastors. 

“(o)  In  each  annual  conference  there  shall  be  elected  one  or 
more  superintendents  who  shall  preside  at  the  sessions  of  the  an¬ 
nual  conferences  and  over  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  min¬ 
isterial  supply,  and  shall  give  their  whole  time  to  the  general  work 
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of  the  church  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  annual  confer- 
ences;  provided,  however,  that  the  conference  may  associate  a 
chairman  with  the  superintendent  in  directing  the  work  of  the 
conference  sessions.” 

This  provides  specifically  for  a  president  of  the  national 
conference  who  shall  g^ve  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  united  church.  Tt  also  provides  that  the  annual 
conference,  corresponding  approximately  with  the  state  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Congregationalists,  shall  have  a  superintendent 
who  shall  give  his  time  to  the  general  work  of  the  church  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  the  annual  conference.  The  need  of  such 
superintendent  has  already  been  felt  so  strongly  by  the  Con¬ 
gregational  body  that  the  State  of  Michigan  has  for  some  time 
had  a  man  serving  in  this  capacity,  and  other  States  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  very  seriously.  Many  of  the  duties  of  such 
a  su|>erintendent  have  heretofore  been  performed  by  the  state 
superintendents  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  their  re¬ 
spective  States.  The  responsibility  of  the  home  missionary 
superintendent  is  nominally  limited  to  those  churches  which 
receive  aid  from  the  Home  Missionary  fund,  but  as  a  matter 
of  practice  they  often  render  assistance  to  other  churches.  It 
is,  however,  but  a  makeshift  arrangement,  and  many  weak 
and  struggling  churches  are  left  to  suffer  and  die  which  might 
be  made  prosperous  by  a  little  timely  counsel  and  aid.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Congregational  denomination 
has  suffered  great  loss  in  the  past  from  lack  of  a  more  effective 
organization. 

There  has  also  been  no  regular  provision  for  keeping  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  supplied  with  pastors,  and  it  has  been 
their  reproach  as  a  denomination  that  they  have  had  a  large 
number  of  ministers  without  parishes,  and  of  parishes  without 
ministers.  The  Sui>erintendent  and  Committee  of  Ministerial 
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Supply  which  the  new  polity  provides  for  will  have  no  direct 
authority  in  placing  ministers,  but  this  is  not  needed  for  effi¬ 
ciency.  Churches  will  welcome  the  aid  of  such  a  committee, 
and  if  its  advice  is  wise,  they  will  cheerfully  accept  it;  if  it 
is  unwise,  they  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  accept  it.  There  is 
a  radical  difference  between  supervision  which  is  advisory  and 
supervision  which  is  authoritative.  All  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  supervision  can  be  obtained  under  the  former  plan, 
and  most  of  the  dangers  and  abuses  can  be  avoided.  If  the 
Congregational  churches  had  adopted  a  plan  of  advisory  su¬ 
pervision  one  hundred  years  ago  by  which  weak  churches 
could  have  been  aided,  pastors  without  churches,  and  churches 
without  pastors,  could  have  been  brought  together,  and  more 
effective  means  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  church  into 
growing  parts  of  the  continent,  the  denomination  at  this  time 
should  number  2,000,000  instead  of  660,000. 

The  articles  on  “  Ministerial  Standing  ”  are  as  follows,  and 
need  no  comment: — 

“(o)  All  ministers  in  good  standing  in  any  of  the  denominations 
represented  in  this  union  shall  be  ministers  of  this  new  body.  All 
licentiates  shall  retain  their  standing  for  the  period  of  their  licen¬ 
sure. 

"All  ministers  under  suspension  shall  look  for  relief  from  their 
disabilities  to  the  body  that  imposed  the  restrictions.  This  shall 
hold  until  new  rules  are  formulated  for  licensure,  ordination  and 
ministerial  standing. 

"(b)  Ministerial  standing  shall  be  in  the  district  conferences  or 
In  the  annual  conferences  as  may  be  determined  by  each  annual 
amference.” 

The  following  supplemental  paper  from  the  United  Brethren 
delegates  was  presented : — 

"It  is  understood  that  the  provisdons  here  included  do  not  set 
aside  the  principles  of  the  so-called  itinerant  plan  where  now  In 
operation.  Furthermore,  it  is  fully  understood  that  the  best  plans 
and  efforts  shall  be  adopted  to  secure  to  rural  and  scattered  ootv 
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gregations  everywhere  the  most  effective  ministerial  service  and  to 
promote  wide  and  genuine  evangelization  in  every  accessible  field 
As  one  provision  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends 
the  churches  shall  adopt  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  deemed  wise 
a  common  church  year.” 

Some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  are  those  pertaining 
to  the  vested  interests  of  the  societies.  As  we  have  before 
stated,  the  United  Brethren  and  Methodist  Protestant  as  de¬ 
nominations  owm  all  the  church  buildings,  publishing-houses, 
and  denominational  colleges.  Their  benevolent  societies  are 
also  wholly  owned  and  controlled  by  the  church  organizations. 
How  is  this  policy  to  be  united  with  the  Congregational  body, 
where  each  church  owns  its  own  building,  each  college  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  local  board  of  trustees,  and  even  the  missionary 
societies  are  not  directly  responsible  to  the  church?  These 
difficulties  are  more  apparent  than  real.  The  ownership  of 
churches  or  colleges  is  not  an  asset  that  is  of  any  real  value  to 
an  individual  or  corporation. 

The  church  is  held  and  maintained  for  the  purposes  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  and  not  for  the  private  gain  of  the  corporate  body 
which  holds  the  title.  The  same  is  true  of  colleges,  of  pub¬ 
lishing-houses,  and  of  vested  interests  connected  with  benevo 
lent  societies.  It  will  be  possible  to  incorporate  wherever  de¬ 
sirable  the  district  or  annual  conferences  and  to  transfer  to 
them  the  title  to  the  church  pro|>erty  or  to  the  colleges  within 
their  district,  and  in  this  way  the  present  custom  of  the  United 
Brethren  and  Methodist  Protestants  can  be  continued  with 
very  slight  changes.  The  benevolent  societies  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  denomination,  although  not  held  by  the  body  in  its  cor¬ 
porate  capacity,  are  under  the  control  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  contributing  churches,  and  so  are  as  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  churches  as  though  directly  under  their 
control.  It  will  require  much  thought  and  care  to  work  out 
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with  equity  all  of  the  problems  connected  with  these  vested 
interests,  but  none  of  them  are  insuperable,  and  we  have  no 
^ubt  that  they  will  all  be  brought  into  harmony  and  union. 

As  shown  by  the  latest  statistics,  collected  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Car- 
roll,  the  Congregational  body  consists  of  667,951  members, 
6,11^7  ministers,  and  5,979  churches.  The  United  Brethren 
consists  of  259,272  members,  1,960  ministers,  and  3,927 
churches;  the  Methodist  Protestants  of  183,894  members, 
1,861  ministers,  2,242  churches.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
combined  church  will  consist  of  1,111,117  members,  9,638 
ministers,  and  12,148  churches. 

Among  the  advantages  of  such  a  union  may  be  mentioned  the 
more  national  character  of  the  united  church.  A  church  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient  should  extend  over  the  whole  country  and 
be  equally  strong  in  city  and  country.  The  cities  are  constant¬ 
ly  fed  from  the  country,  so  that  the  city  church  needs  the 
country  constituency  for  building  up  its  membership,  and  the 
country  church  needs  the  strong  city  church  to  receive  and  care 
for  the  large  number  of  its  members  which  yearly  find  a  home 
in  the  city. 

The  united  church  ought  to  gain  by  having  a  better  orgjan- 
ization  than  either  of  the  separate  bodies.  The  changes  pro¬ 
posed  are  those  which  the  experience  of  each  of  the  bodies  has 
proved  to  be  wise  and  to  give  promise  of  greater  efficiency. 
The  Congregationalists  will  certainly  gain  by  more  thorough 
organization  without  in  any  way  losing  the  independence  and 
liberty  which  have  been  their  proud  heritage.  The  United 
Brethren  and  Methodist  Protestants  will  also  gain  by  the 
larger  opportunities  which  will  come  to  them  from  the  wider 
and  more  numerous  connection. 

The  Christian  love  and  fellowship  which  brings  these  three 
bodies  together  ought  to  greatly  strengthen  the  spiritual  life 
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of  the  united  church.  Protestant  bodies  claim  that  they  are 
united  on  all  essential  matters,  and  are  only  separated  by 
non-essentials.  If  this  is  so,  why  not  waive  the  non-essentials 
and  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  essentials  ?  The  burden  of  Christ’s 
prayer  was  that  his  followers  might  be  one,  “  tliat  they  may 
all  be  one ;  even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  in  us :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
didst  send  me.” 

Among  the  most  alarming  developments  of  the  present  time 
is  the  widespread  unbelief  of  the  working-classes.  Indeed, 
how'  to  overcome  this  unbelief  is  the  most  serious  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  Christian  church.  In  the  presence  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  it  is  incumbent  upon  her  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sins  which  most  easily  beset  her.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  is  her  tendency  to  magnify  unessentials 
and  set  them  in  the  place  of  essentials.  It  is  this  which  has 
produced  her  present  divided  and  dissentient  condition,  which 
forms  one  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  to  those  who  are  out¬ 
side  her  pale.  Indeed,  the  dissensions  among  believers  absorb 
such  an  undue  amount  of  the  strength  of  the  church,  and  so 
obscure  her  real  testimony,  that  she  largely  fails  in  the  entire 
purpose  of  her  existence.  Not  until  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
church  are  lifted  above  the  haze  of  party  controversy  can  she 
serve  her  true  purpose  as  a  beacon-light  to  a  benighted  worid; 
only  so  can  she  become  a  living  epistle  known  and  read  of 
all  men.  If  we,  as  Christians,  expect  our  Lord’s  prayer  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  gathering  of  all  nations  under  his  banner,  must 
we  not  ourselves  respond  to  his  prayer  and  become  really  one 
in  him? 
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ARTICLE  V. 

the  proposed  polity  of  the  united 

CHURCH. 

BY  WILLIAM  ELEAZAR  BARTON,  D.D. 

[The  question  of  the  church  polity  of  the  new  organization  was  • 
60  Important,  and  the  opportunity  for  discussing  the  report  of  the 
Committee  so  brief,  that  it  was  regarded  as  entirely  provisional 
and  open  to  discussion.  In  view  of  this.  Dr.  Barton  has  been  asked 
to  state  the  problems,  and  shed  such  light  upon  them  as  he  may 
obtain  from  the  Congregational  ministers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chi¬ 
cago.— Ed.] 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Polity  consumed  more  time, 
and  was  less  carefully  considered,  than  either  of  the  other  re¬ 
ports;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  good.  The  fundamental 
principles  which  it  enunciates  at  the  outset  are  those  on  which 
not  only  these  three  but  other  denominations  may  unite ;  and 
the  plan  that  follows  is  comprehensive  and  flexible. 

There  are,  however,  certain  infelicities,  and  these,  which  the 
Council  did  not  take  time  to  consider,  must  now  be  considered 
by  the  churches. 

First,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  National  Conference.  It 
is  provided  that  this  shall  be  determined  by  the  annual  confer¬ 
ences  in  a  manner  prescribed.  The  district  conferences  each 
nominate  two  persons, — one  lay,  the  other  clerical, — and  from 
these  nominations  as  a  whole  the  annual  conferences  elect  one 
delegate  for  each  ten  thousand  members.  The  annual  confer¬ 
ences  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  Congregational  state 
associations.  The  right  of  direct  representation  of  the  churches 
through  their  local  associations  or  conferences  is  reduced  to  the 
right  of  nomination. 
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But  the  state  body  also  elects,  without  nomination  from  b^ 
low,  one  delegate  for  each  ten  thousand  members ;  and,  where 
there  are  churches  not  in  local  conferences,  the  state  body  elects 
for  these  churches  according  to  its  own  methods.  Thus  the 
state  body  controls,  at  the  outset,  a  slight  majority  of  all  dele¬ 
gates,  and  elects  the  rest  out  of  twice  as  many  nominations 
Over  this  state  body  presides  the  superintendent,  who  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  pastoral  supply.  Why  is  so 
much  of  power  within  the  state  lodged  so  near  the  top  of  the 
system?  Why  may  not  the  churches  elect  the  large  majorit| 
of  delegates  to  the  national  conference  through  the  body  closest 
to  the  local  church,  and  the  smallest  unit,  with  a  sufficient  mem¬ 
bership  to  afford  a  basis  of  representation  ? 

Here  is  wholly  needless  invitation  to  ring-rule.  If  Congre- 
gationalists  accept  it  without  effort  to  modify  it,  the  result  will 
be  a  wide  departure  from  their  past;  and  it  will  perpetuate 
some  things  which  the  United  Brethren  have  been  seeking  to 
escape. 

It  is  wise  that  there  should  be  more  delegates  at  large  than 
the  present  Congregational  system  permits.  Perhaps  a  fourth 
or  a  third  of  the  delegates  should  be  elected  by  the  state  body. 
Then  this  body,  having  before  it  the  lists  of  local  delegates,  can 
see  that  no  important  interest  is  overlooked.  But  if  the  annual 
or  state  conference  chooses  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  of  the 
delegates  to  the  national  conference,  that  will  be  quite  enough. 
The  rest  should  be  chosen  by  the  churches  in  the  representative 
bodies  closest  to  them. 

Again,  the  provision  for  the  president  of  the  national  confer¬ 
ence  is  one  that  should  be  studied  with  care.  The  Congrega¬ 
tional  National  Council  at  Des  Moines  gave  to  its  moderator 
a  representative  function  between  councils.  This  was  opposed 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  forbidden  by  the  constitution  of 
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that  body.  The  proposed  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  tlie 
president  of  the  national  conference  cannot  be  opposed  on  that 
ground,  for  he  will  have  whatever  constitutional  prerogatives 
the  adjourned  council  shall  give  to  his  office. 

First  of  all,  he  is  to  be  elected  every  three  or  four  years,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  national  body  shall  be  a  triennial  or  quadrennial. 
And  he  is  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  that  office. 
Of  course  he  will  expect  retdection.  No  man  fit  for  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  of  suitable  age  and  standing,  can  be  asked  to  give  up 
a  most  influential  pastorate  with  the  expectation  of  walking  the 
plank  after  four  or  three  years.  It  will  be,  as  Bishop  Weakley 
said  at  Des  Moines  of  the  United  Brethren  bishops,  that,  though 
elected  periodically,  it  was  but  just  to  say  that  most  of  tliem 
were  reelected  as  long  as  they  lived  and  were  efficient  in  ser¬ 
vice.  It  will  take  such  a  man  four  years  to  learn  his  task  and 
cover  his  territory,  and  it  will  be  folly  to  let  him  go  just  after 
he  has  begun  to  do  his  best.  It  is  an  episcopate,  rather  it  is 
an  arch-episcopate,  with  a  prospect  of  life  service. 

This  is  a  much  higher  officer  than  tlie  United  Brethren  have 
or  want.  A  motion  was  made  at  their  last  general  conference 
to  strike  the  word  “  bishop  ”  from  their  discipline.  Certainly 
the  body  of  them  do  not  want  any  higher  ecclesiastic  than  they 
now  have.  This  new  officer  is  a  concession  to  the  Congreg^- 
tionalists,  that  they  may  preserve  their  moderatorship  with 
becoming  dignity. 

But  when  the  Congregationalists  adopted  the  by-law  which 
is  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  moderator’s  representative 
function,  they  did  it  avowedly,  and  in  defiance  of  a  request  of 
the  provisional  committee  for  a  different  arrangement,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  it  impossible  that  any  one  should 
assume  representative  power  between  sessions  of  the  council. 
Did  they  want,  or  do  they  want,  a  “  president  who  shall  pre- 
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side  over  the  national  conference  and  hold  office  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  ”  ? 

If  they  want  such  a  man  to  resign  his  pastorate  and  give  his 
life  to  this  work,  what  is  to  be  his  work  other  than  presiding? 
He  is  to  “  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  united 
churches,  and  annually,  in  connection  with  one  representative 
from  each  department  of  church  work,  he  is  to  plan  for  the 
work  of  the  church.”  These  “  departments  of  church  work  ’’ 
are  presumably  the  missionary  and  educational  institutions  of 
the  churches.  A  most  useful  office  he  might  perform  in  the 
coordination  of  their  work,  if  we  think  well  to  delegate  to  him 
so  much  of  power.  The  difficulty  is  that  suggested  in  a  recent 
address  which  the  writer  heard  by  Speaker  Cannon.  He  said 
that,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  monarchy  was  the  simplest  form  of 
government,  most  readily  adjusted,  and  free  from  grave  perils 
of  a  democracy.  The  only  trouble  with  it,  he  said,  was  that 
he  knew  only  one  man  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  with 
so  much  of  power ;  and  he  added,  “And  I  am  growing  old.” 

This  is  a  simple  and  consistent  system,  i’ut  if  the  Pilgrims 
had  wanted  a  system  of  this  kind,  they  could  have  saved  their 
passage  money.  There  was  a  president  in  England  who  gave 
his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  annually,  with  his  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries,  planned  for  the  work  of  the  church.  The 
name  of  that  gentleman  at  the  time  of  the  great  Puritan  exodus 
was  Mr.  Laud.  The  experience  of  the  church  has  been  that 
men  will  use  about  all  the  power  which  is  within  their  reach. 

If  the  Congregationalists  are  ready  for  any  such  system,  it 
is  because  they  do  not  understand  it.  And  the  polity  of  the 
united  church  would  be  complete  without  it.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  no  such  officer.  Even  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  not  yet  .gone  that  length.  If  the  new  system 
evolves  a  degree  of  centralization  that  makes  it  expedient,  it  can 
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be  added  later.  But,  for  the  present,  why  not  drop  from  that 
section  the  words  “  he  also  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  the  united  churches  ”  ?  It  may  come  to  that  later,  and 
we  may  all  be  glad  of  it :  but  let  the  wisdom  of  experience 
bring  us  to  the  necessity,  and  let  us  not  leap  into  it  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  and  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  recall. 

And  why  should  he  hold  conferences  with  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  each  department  of  church  work?  Why  not  leave 
the  ratio  of  representation  in  these  conferences  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  experience?  If  the  section  were  to  read  as  suggested 
below,  it  would  obviate  the  more  serious  objections. 

Such  a  plan  would  give  to  the  president  all  necessary  dignity 
and  sufficient  influence.  He  might  be  an  eminent  layman  who 
could  give  time  to  the  work ;  or  he  might  be  a  distinguished 
pastor  whose  church  would  gladly  make  the  contribution  of  his 
services  for  so  much  of  his  time  as  should  be  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  church  at  large.  Or  he  might  already  be  a  i>as- 
tor  at  large,  as  Dr.  Quint  was  at  the  time  when  he  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  national  council :  and,  if  so,  he  could  accept 
the  office,  and  give  the  larger  space  of  time,  without  the  im¬ 
plied  obligation  to  reelect,  and  the  necessity  of  creating  duties, 
when  an  offleiars  whole  time  is  contracted  for,  and  paid  for, 
by  the  church  at  large.  It  w'ould  save  perhaps  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year,  and  might  very  possibly  save  us  some 
serious  embarrassments  which  no  one  just  now  is  in  the  frame 
of  mind  to  predict. 

The  Chicago  Ministers’  Union,  composed  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  pastors  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  after  carefully  consid¬ 
ering  these  matters,  instructed  its  five  members  who  had  been 
delegates  to  the  Dayton  Council  to  consider  the  report,  and 
come  back  in  two  weeks  with  recommendations.  This  was 
Vol.  LXIII  No.  250.  6 
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(tone,  and  the  matter  was  reviewed  with  great  care.  After 
careful  consideration  the  committee  proposed  certain  changes 
in  essential  harmony  with  the  foregoing  suggestions.  Ample 
time  will  be  given  to  discussion  before  final  action  is  taken 
and  the  proposed  changes  may  undergo  slight  modification. 
If  this  and  other  representative  bodies  do  tlie  same,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Committee  on  Polity  will  give  the  requests 
careful  consideration  before  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Council.  The  Chicago  Committee’s  report  is  as  follows: — 

“  1.  We  recommend  for  the  approval  of  our  churches  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Vested  Interests,  together  with  the  action  of 
the  Council-  thereon. 

“  2.  We  recommend  the  approval  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Creed,  with  the  addition  of  the  following  words  to  article  6; 

‘  In  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  tollers  on  land  and  sea,  and  In 
furthering  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  world.’ 

“3.  We  recommend  the  approval  by  our  churches  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Polity  with  certain  amend¬ 
ments,  so  that  It  shall  read  as  follows: — 

“  1.  PRI.\CII*LE8. 

“(a)  The  unit  of  our  fellowship  Is  the  local  church,  and  the 
character  of  our  fellowship  Is  that  of  a  representative  democracy. 

"(b)  Our  coordinate  principles  are  freedom  and  fellowship,  a 
freedom  which  leaves  each  local  church  free  In  Its  separate  affairs, 
a  fellowship  which  unites  all  the  churches  for  mutual  care  and  oo- 
operant  action. 

“  2.  THE  VARIOUS  CONFERENCES. 

“(o)^  The  local  churches  shall  be  left  free  to  (jonduct  their  wor¬ 
ship  and  business  In  their  own  manner. 

“(b)  It  Is  recommended  that  so  far  as  may  be  the  churches  In 
separate  districts  be  united  in  district,  conferences,  which  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  fellowship  and  care  of  the  churches  connected  with  them. 

"  Each  church  may  elect  to  the  district  conference  at  least  one 
delegate  beside  Its  pastor.  Any  conference  may  Increase  at  Its 
discretion  the  lay  representation  from  the  local  churches.  The 
delegates,  together  with  ministerial  members,  shall  constitute  the 
district  conference.  Ministerial  members  other  than  pastors  shall 
be  members  of  some  district  conference;  and  no  minister  shall  be 
a  member  of  more  than  one  conference  at  one  time. 

“(c)  It  Is  recommended  that  there  be  constituted  state  associa 
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tiona  of  the  ministers  and  representatives  elected  from  churches 
and  pastoral  charges;  and  that  their  territory  limits  bo  fixed  by  a 
oommission  of  the  representatives  of  the  three  bodies  in  the  state. 

“  (d)  It  is  recommended  that  the  national  council  be  constituted 
after  the  following  manner: — 

“Each  district  conference  shall  elect  one  delegate  to  the  na¬ 
tional  council  for  each  four  thousand  members  or  major  fraction 
within  its  bounds  thereof;  provided,  that  each  conference  shall 
have  at  least  one  delegate. 

“And  each  state  association  shall  elect  one  delegate  for  each 
ten  thousand  members  or  major  fraction  thereof  within  its  bounds; 
provided,  that  each  state  association  shall  have  at  least  one  dele¬ 
gate. 

“These  delegates  from  the  district  conferences  and  from  the 
state  associations  shall  constitute  the  national  council. 

“We  further  recommend  that  the  delegates  be  distributed  as 
equally  as  possible  between  the  clerical  and  lay  delegates. 

“It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  national  council  to  change  the 
ratio  of  representation  according  as  necessity  may  require. 

“  3.  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

“(c)  In  the  national  council  there  shall  be  elected  a  president 
who  shall  preside  over  this  body  and  hold  office  until  the  next  na¬ 
tional  meeting;  and  annually,  in  connection  with  representatives 
from  each  department  of  church  work,  he  shall  hold  meetings  to 
plan  for  the  work  of  the  church. 

“(&)  In  each  state  association  there  shall  be  elected  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  aid  in  keeping  the  churches  supplied  with  pastors,  and  each 
state  association  shall  determine  for  itself  the  mode  of  supplying 
the  churches  with  pastors. 

“(c)  In  each  state  association  there  shall  be  elected  one  or  more 
superintendents  who  shall  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  ministerial  supply,  and  shall  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  general  work  of  the  church  uithln  the  bounds  of  their  re¬ 
spective  state  associations. 

"  4.  MINISTERIAL  STANDING. 

"(a)  All  ministers  in  good  standing  in  any  of  the  denominations 
represented  In  this  union  shall  be  ministers  of  this  body.  All  licen- 
tiatee  shall  retain  their  standing  for  the  period  of  their  licensure. 

“All  ministers  under  suspension  shall  look  for  relief  from  their 
dlBabllltles  to  the  body  that  imposed  the  restrictions.  This  shall 
hold  until  new  rules  are  formulated  for  licensure,  ordination  and 
ministerial  standing. 

.“(ft)  Ministerial  standing  shall  be  In  the  district  conferences, 
where  such  conferences  exist,  otherwise  in  the  state  association.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

LUTHER’S  DOCTRINE  AND  CRITICISM  OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  KEMPER  FULLERTON. 

III. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  noticed,  no  direct  statements  of  Luther 
have  been  cited  illustrative  of  his  views  of  inspiration.  This 
may  seem  to  be  an  oversight.  But  it  was  intentional,  and  the 
explanation  of  it  is  simple.  We  have  seen  that,  while  the 
Bible  as  a  formal  authority  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
probably  influenced  Luther  to  some  degree,  yet  its  role  as  a 
formal  authority  in  his  development  was  a  very  subordinate 
one.  The  whole  emphasis  fell  on  the  content  of  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  was  true  for  him  because  authenticated  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  formal 
authority  of  Scripture  was  practically  resolved  into  the  sole 
authority  of  Scripture,  not  apart  from,  but  including  its  con¬ 
tent,  as  against  all  other  external  authorities.  In  the  light  of 
this  peculiar  attitude  of  Luther  toward  Scripture,  determined 
by  his  historical  development,  his  statements  upon  the  canon 
and  historical  contents  of  Scripture  have  been  examined.  They 
have  been  found  to  be  surprisingly  free.  Why  ?  Because  Lu¬ 
ther  was  influenced  by  the  religious  content  of  Scripture  far 
more  than  by  its  form.  In  other  words,  his  religious  exper¬ 
ience,  and  not  an  inspiration  theory,  is  the  only  key  by  which 
to  explain  I.uther’s  criticism  of  the  Bible.  It  was  proper, 
therefore,  to  look  at  these  criticisms  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  religious  experience,  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  a  possible  inspiration  tlieory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
formal  authority  of  Scripture,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
had  received  the  chief  emphasis  in  Luther’s  development,  the 
method  followed  in  tliis  article  would  have  been  highly  im¬ 
proper.  If  we  start  from  the  formal  authority  of  Scripture 
as  distinct  from  its  content,  and  place  the  emphasis  here,  this 
necessarily  involves  an  inspiration  theory.  The  Scripture  as 
materia  is  self-authenticating,  but  the  Scripture  as  forma  can 
scarcely  be  so.  If  Scripture  is  not  primarily  true  because  of 
the  truth  of  its  content,  it  must  be  true  because  of  the  truth  of 
its  origin,  i.  e.  because  it  is  divinely  inspired. 

The  practical  inference  from  these  considerations  is  simply 
this,  that,  if  the  controlling  fact  in  Luther’s  doctrine  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  his  religious  experience  of  its  content,  we  are  to  exam¬ 
ine  his  inspiration  theory  in  the  light  of  his  criticisms  which 
are  explicable  only  by  this  fact,  and  not  vice  versa.  Hence  it 
is  that  those  statements  which  seem  to  express  or  imply  a  more 
or  less  rigid  theory  of  inspiration  have  been  reserved  to  the 
present  point  in  the  discussion.*  But,  as  Luther  nowhere  elab¬ 
orates  a  doctrine  of  inspiration,  we  must  arrive  at  his  views 
indirectly. 

1.  Since  we  have  just  seen  that  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
formal  authority  of  the  Bible  is  recognized,  to  that  degree  its 
inspiration  is  implied,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  with  those  state¬ 
ments  which  recognize  the  Bible  as  a  formal  authority. 

Here  again  the  historical  conditions  which  confronted  Luther 
must  be  remembered. 

‘  The  order  of  treatment  follows  that  of  Scheel’s  monograph. 
Walther  (Theologisches  Literaturblatt,  1903,  No.  19)  unjustly  crit¬ 
icises  Scheei  for  first  grouping  together  those  experiences  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  which  are  for  him  “  sympathisch,”  and  then  those  which  are 
"  unsympathisch.”  But  Scheel’s  treatment  seema  to  me  to  be 
objectively  justified  in  the  pecuiiarity  of  the  development  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  doctrine  of  Scripture. 
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(1)  At  the  outset,  his  contest  was  with  the  formal  author¬ 
ities  of  the  church.  To  these  he  opposed  Scripture,  not  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  formal  authority,  but  as  containing  a  great  truth 
which  he  himself  had  experienced.  At  the  same  time  Luther 
must  show  that  his  experience  was  not  a  mere  subjective  de¬ 
lusion.  His  experience  by  itself  would  have  no  weight  with 
others  unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  objectively  authenti¬ 
cated.  We  have  seen  him,  therefore,  in  his  contest  with  papacy, 
justifying  his  experience  from  the  Scriptures.  But  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  one  of  the  several  formal  authorities  of  the  church. 
Accordingly,  when  Luther  used  it  against  the  church,  of  ne¬ 
cessity  he  must  use  it  in  a  measure  as  a  formal  authority.  The 
objective  authority,  so  necessary  for  him,  easily  becomes  the 
formal  authority,  especially  when  it  is  the  sole  objective. 

(2)  Again,  from  within  the  Reformation  movement  itself 
there  arose  very  unexpectedly  though  quite  logically  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  emphasizing  this  formal  side  of  scriptural  authority. 
In  his  contest  with  Rome,  Luther  had  asserted  the  right  of  the 
individual  against  the  church.  Excesses  always  accompany  any 
movement  of  real  significance  to  society.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  I.uther’s  healthy  subjectivity  was  exaggerated 
by  many  to  an  unwarranted  degree.  Groups  of  so-called  “  fa¬ 
natics  ”  arose,  e.  g.  Carlstadt,  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  and  the 
Anabaptists,  who  had  visions  and  dreamed  dreams,  and  often 
substituted  their  own  revelations  for  the  Scripture.  These 
excesses  Luther  combatted  most  vigorously.  As  against  this 
exaggerated  subjectivism,  Luther  was  again  led  to  insist  on 
the  objective  authority  of  Scripture.* 

Thus,  from  two  exactly  opposite  points  of  departure,  we 
see  how  the  tendency  would  develop  to  emphasize  the  formal 
authority  of  Scripture.  We  have  said  that  the  Reformation 
'Cf.  Haxnaek,  Hlat.  of  Dogma,  vil.  246. 
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was  born  in  a  religious  experience.  This  experience  must 
authenticate  itself  against  Rome  by  an  appeal  to  the  external 
Scripture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  guard  itself  against  a 
dissolution  into  an  uncontrolled  and  morbid  mysticism,  and 
thus  again  it  is  led  to  emphasize  the  external,  which  almost 
necessarily  meant  for  Luther  the  formal  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

(3)  A  third  thing  which  led  Luther  to  lay  as  much  em¬ 
phasis  as  he  did  upon  the  formal  authority  of  Scripture  was 
his  unreasoning  hostility  to  reason.  Luther  was  a  religious 
genius,  but  not  a  constructive  philosopher,  and  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  “  harlot,”  reason,  his  limitations  become  somewhat 
painfully  apparent.  In  the  sacramentarian  controversies  his 
hostility  toward  reason  is  especially  manifest.  This  leads  him 
again  to  insist  on  the  wording  of  Scripture.  He  will  listen 
to  no  arg^iments  against  his  interpretation  of  the  “  words  of 
institution,”  which  appear  to  him  to  spring  from  human  rea¬ 
son,  but  instead  he  takes  his  stand  on  the  text  of  Scripture, 
and  thus  again  is  led  to  insist  upon  its  formal  authority. 

,  In  Luther’s  exposition  of  1  Cor.  xv.  we  meet  with  a  passage 
which  is  worth  giving  in  extenso,  as  it  illustrates  most  of  tin- 
points  just  made.  He  is  speaking  of  the  unreasonableness, 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  where 
a  leg  is  in  England,  an  arm  in  Germany,  a  skull  in  France, 

as  is  the  case  with  the  bones  of  the  saints : — 

*  When  one  thinks  of  this,  and  judges  by  human  reason,  the  whole 
thing  Is  lost.  Just  as  one  who  feels  his  sin  and  does  not  hold  to  the 
word  of  forgiveness  through  Christ  is  lost.  The  same  is  true  of 
heretics  in  the  high  article  of  Christ  [his  divinity]  and  of  the  Fa¬ 
natics  in  their  view  of  the  sacrament,  because  they  do  not  simply 
believe  the  word,  but  speculate  with  the  reason,  which  can  say 
nothing  else  than  that  bread  is  bread,  and  ask,  how  it  can  be 
Christ’s  body.  .  .  .  For  they  will  not  remain  in  the  Word,  or  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  it,  but  they  allow  play  to  their  wit,  and 
will  understand  all  about  it.  .  .  .  In  short,  if  you  will  not  let  God’s 
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Word  count  for  more  than  all  your  feeling,  eyes,  senses,  and  heart, 
then  you  will  be  lost.  For  example,  I  feel  my  sin  and  the  devH 
around  my  neck,  but  shall  I  argue  from  my  feeling?  Then  I  would 
despair.  If  I  would  be  helped,  I  must  say,  I  feel  indeed  God’s 
wrath,  devils,  death,  and  hell,  but  the  Word  says  otherwise,  that  1 
have  a  gracious  Gotl.  ...  I  feel  that  I  and  all  others  must  rot  In 
the  grave,  but  the  Word  says  otherwise,  that  I  will  arise  with 
great  glory.  But  you  will  say.  If  you  [Luther]  confess  that  one 
does  not  feel,  then  your  preaching  is  a  dream.  If  there  Is  anything 
in  it,  experience  must  show  something  of  this.  I  reply,  that  one 
must  first  believe  beyond  experience.  How  then,  if  it  is  true,  must 
not  experience  come  also.  .  .  .  Indeed,  yes,  but  I  mean  that  feeling 
follows,  faith  must  precede  without  and  beyond  feeling.’ 

In  the  same  passage  he  points  out  the  fact  that  Paul  at  1 
Cor.  XV.  3fF.  adduces  two  witnesses  for  the  resurrection,— 
Scripture,  and  the  experience  of  many  others  and  himself:— 

‘  See  how  he  praises  the  testimony  of  Scripture  by  insisting  upon 
this  word  “according  to  the  Scripture.”  He  does  so,  not  without 
reason.  In  the  first  place,  to  warn  all  the  mad  spirits  [the  Fanat¬ 
ics]  not  to  despise  the  Scripture  and  the  external  Word.‘  Instead 
of  this,  they  seek  mysterious  revelations,  .  .  .  and  look  upon  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  a  dead  letter.  But  hear  you,  at  this  point,  how  St.  Paul 
adduces  Scripture  for  his  strongest  witness,  and  shows  how  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  one  doctrine  except  through  the  bodily  and 
written  word,  through  himself  [Paul]  or  others  orally  preached. 
For  It  stands  here  Scripture!  Scripture!’ 

As  against  the  position  of  the  Fanatics,  that  the  Scripture 
is  a  dead  letter,  and  cannot  g[ive  life,  I.uther  says  again  in  the 
same  context : — 

‘  Although  the  letter  in  itself  does  not  give  life,  yet  It  must  be 
present  and  heard  and  received,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  must  work 
through  it  in  the  heart,  and  the  heart  must  be  preserved  in  faith 
through  and  in  the  Word,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  has  summed  up  his 
wisdom  and  counsels  and  all  his  mysteries  in  the  Word,  and  re¬ 
vealed  them  in  Scripture.’ 

He  concludes  by  asserting  that  there  are  two  witnesses,  and 
as  it  were  two  touchstones,  for  the  right  teaching,  namely 
Scripture  and  Experience.^  In  this  passage  we  have  the  doc- 

*  Cf.  especially  the  articles  of  Smalcald,  cited  by  Harnack,  op. 
ctf.,  vii.  249,  for  the  insistence  on  Scripture  against  the  fanatics. 

•E.  A.  li.  88  ff.  (1534). 
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trines  of  forgiveness,  the  bodily  resurrection,  and  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  supported  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  as  distinct  from 
and  even  opposed  to  human  reason,  feeling,  and  experience. 

In  another  sermon  he  expresses  himself  even  more  paradox¬ 
ically  in  discussing  the  Trinity : — 

‘When  I  hear  the  Word  sound  as  from  above,  I  believe  It,  al¬ 
though  I  cannot  grasp  or  understand  it,  as  I  can  understand  that 
2  and  5  are  7.  ...  Yet  when  He  says  from  above.  Nay,  but  they  are 
8,  then  I  should  believe  It  against  my  reason  and  feeling.  .  .  . 
There  you  have  the  Word  and  Reason  against  each  other.  She 
[Reason]  is  not  to  assume  the  mastery  or  to  be  judge  and  doctor, 
but  to  take  off  the  hat,  and  say.  Two  are  one,  though  I  do  not  see 
or  understand.  But  I  believe  it.  Why?  Because  of  Him  who 
spoke  it  from  above.’  * 

The  whole  tone  and  temj)er  of  these  passages  differs  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  from  those  passages  cited  above,  where  Lu¬ 
ther  speaks  of  the  axiomatic  quality  of  the  religious  content 
of  Scripture.  They  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  in  a  measure 
on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  first  series  of  passages,  Luther 
has  in  mind  the  axiomatic  quality  of  Scripture  only  for  the 
spiritually  illuminated,  while  in  those  just  cited  he  is  thinking 
of  persons  who  propose  to  judge  Scripture  by  the  human  rea¬ 
son  unaided  by  the  Spirit.® 

•R.  A.  xix.  8  ff.  (1533). 

'When  I.uther  says  that  faith  must  precede  feeling,  he  seems  to 
be  thinking  of  the  feeling  of  the  natural  man.  This  new  view  is 
corroborated  by  E.  A.  xi.  218  ff.,  where  he  again  discusses  the 
same  subject  as  E.  A.  11.  88  ff.:  ‘  There  are  two  things,  feeling  and 
faith.  Faith  is  of  this  nature  that  it  does  not  feel,  but  lets  the 
reason  go,  shuts  the  eyes,  and  submits  absolutely  to  the  Word. 
.  .  .  But  feeling  goes  no  further  than  what  one  can  comprehend 
VAth  the  reason  and  the  outward  senses.  .  .  .  Hence  feeling  is  op¬ 
posed  to  faith,  and  faith  to  feeling.’  That  feeling  is  here  the 
practical  equivalent  of  reason,  and  not  a  spiritual  experience,  is 
also  clear  from  the  fact  that  a  little  further  on  (p.  221)  Luther 
speaks  of  ‘  another  feeling,  seeing,  hearing,’  etc.,  which,  according 
to  the  context,  must  be  a  spiritual  feeling.  Only  when  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is  kept  in  mind,  can  the  statement  just  cited  be  harmon¬ 
ized  with  those  passages  cited  above,  where  the  axiomatic  quality 
of  biblical  truths  which  must  he  felt  in  the  heart,  is  Insisted  upon. 
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It  may  also  be  urged  that  these  doctrines  all  stand  very 
closely  connected  with  Luther’s  peculiar  experience.  Thus 
Kostlin  says; — 

‘  But  even  that  authority  which  he  here  attributes  to  the  Wonl 
Is  by  no  means  for  him  external  or  legalistic.  Rather,  the  God 
whom  one  hears  speak  in  the  word  of  Christ  is  the  Heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther,  who  wins  the  heart  with  the  revelation  of  his  love,  and  by 
this  means  awakes  In  them  the  absolute  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
his  Word.  While  he  believes  on  Christ’s  divinity  or  on  the  Trinity 
because  of  the  word  of  Scripture,  nevertheless  this  is  always  with 
him  a  faith  which  originates  neither  merely  nor  chiefiy  under  the 
impression  of  the  majesty  of  Christ,  who  spealts  to  him  there,  or 
the  God  who  talks  to  him  in  it,  but  rather  in  the  inner  experiences. 
In  which  he  has  come  to  experience  the  divine  mercy.’ 

In  proof  of  this,  the  interesting  statement  of  Luther  is  cited 
from  the  “  Table  Talk  ” :  ‘I  have  learned  through  Scripture, 
in  the  greatest  agonies  and  trials,  that  Christ  is  God,  and  be¬ 
came  incarnate,  likewise  the  article  of  the  Trinity." ' 

What  Kostlin  says  here  is  very  possibly  true ;  but  the  way  in 
which  Luther  expresses  himself  in  the  passages  under  dis¬ 
cussion  certainly  suggests  that  he  at  times  was  led  to  empha 
size  the  formal  at  the  expense  of  the  religious  authority  of 
Scripture.  This  comes  out  even  more  clearly  in  other  passages, 
where  Luther  is  discussing  matters  which  really  have  no 
bearing  upon  his  religious  experience.  On  the  difficulties  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  remarks,  ‘  One  must  not  take 
council  of  reason,  but  give  honor  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  what 
he  speaks  is  divine  truth ;  and  one  must  believe  his  words  while 
he  blinds  the  eyes  of  reason,’  “  and  again,  alluding  to  the 
strange  conceptions  involved  in  i.  4ff.,  he  observes:  ‘What 
sort  of  water  it  is  which  is  over  the  firmament,  we  cannot  very 
well  know’.  Hence  we  must  give  room  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 

•Kostlin,  li.  41.  ‘E.  A.  xlv.  301  (1637-38). 
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and  sav  that  he  knows  better  than  we  do.’ '  Here  the  Bible 
has  become  an  infallible  text-book  on  geology.  On  Jonah  he 
savs:  ‘This  history  of  the  prophet  Jonah  is  so  great  that  it 
is  absolutely  incredible,  yea  it  sounds  false,  and  more  unrea¬ 
sonable  than  any  of  the  fables  of  the  poets,  and,  if  it  did  not 
stand  in  the  Bible,  I  would  laugh  at  it  as  a  lie !  *  Here  the  Bi¬ 
ble  has  become  an  infallible  historical  text-book.  The  truth 
of  the  biblical  content  is  no  longer  self-evident,  but  vouched 
for  by  the  formal  authority  of  the  Bible.  And  this  holds  good 
not  simply  of  religious  truth,  but  of  scientific  and  historical 
facts  that  are  not  directly  connected  with  religfious  tnith. 

2.  But  we  have  said  that,  where  the  formal  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  insisted  upon,  an  inspiration  theory  is  implied. 
The  Bible  is  to  be  believed,  not  because  it  contains  inherent 
truth,  but  because  it  is  the  inspired  word  of  God.  Now  the 
pages  of  Luther  are  full  of  the  most  superlatively  expressed 
praises  of  Scripture,  which  at  first  sight  imply  a  very  strin¬ 
gent  conception  of  its  divine  origin,  and  thus  agree  with  those 

statements  which  imply  a  formal  authority  of  Scripture : — 

'[It  IsJ  Christ’s  spiritual  body,’  •  ‘  the  Holy  Spirit’s  Proclamation,’  * 
'We  are  to  handle  it  as  if  God  himself  spoke  it’;  *  'Although  it  is 
written  by  men,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  from  or  out  of  men,  but 
out  of  God  *  ‘It  Is  the  Holy  Spirit’s  own  peculiar  book.  Scripture 
and  word.’  ^  Luther  insists  upon  the  harmony  of  Scripture.  ‘  The 
Scriptures  cannot  err  ‘  This  is  certain,  that  the  Scripture  cannot 
disagree  with  itself.  ’•  '  There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  which 
are  contradictory,  according  to  the  letter,  but  when  the  circum- 
Btancee  are  considered.  It  is  all  right,’*®  etc. 

*E.  A.  xxxiii.  36  ff.  (1527).  Cf.  also  his  criticism  of  (Copernicus 
In  the  Table  Talk  (E.  A.  Ixli.  319) :  ‘  The  fool  will  upset  the  whole 
science  of  astronomy.  But,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  shows,  Joshua 
commanded  the  sun,  not  the  earth,  to  stand  still.’ 

*E.  A.  Ixil.  148.  The  same  opinion  is  repeated  on  p.  151. 

•E.  A.  xxiv.  57  (1520).  ® E.  A.  xii.  300.  ’ 

*E.  A.  xxxiii.  31  ff.  (1527).  ‘E.  A.  xxviii.  343  (1522). 

’E.  A.  Ixlll.  415  (1548).  'E.  A.  xxviii.  33  (1522). 

•E.  A.  XXX.  62  (1627).  “E.  A.  xxv.  263  (1639). 
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From  such  phrases  we  might  argue  to  a  very  high  inspira¬ 
tion  theory,  and  if  we  read  them  in  Quenstedt  or  John  Owen 
we  would  have  to  do  so.  But  these  expressions  are  not  found 
where  Luther  is  elaborating  a  theory  of  inspiration.  The  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  that  he  never  elaborates  such  a  theory.  These 
statements  are  regularly  the  expression  of  Luther’s  esteem  of 
the  contents  of  Scripture.  Luther  probably  does  not  intend 
to  express  by  them  a  precise  dog^iatic  theory  of  the  ori^n  of 
Scripture  or  the  extent  of  their  inspiration.  His  language  is 
not  the  language  of  scientific  precision,  but  simply  the  language 
of  strong  religious  feeling,  by  which  he  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that  God  does  speak  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
noticeable  also  that  where  Luther  speaks  of  the  inerrancy  of 
Scripture,  he  regularly  (not  always,  vide  infra)  has  the  doc¬ 
trinal  content  in  mind.  These  expressions  may  therefore  be  as 
satisfactorily  explained,  if  considered  in  the  light  of  Luther's 
experience  of  the  content  of  Scripture,  as  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  his  emphasis  of  the  formal  authority  of  Scripture. 
It  would  not  have  been  improper  to  group  them  with  those 
passages  w'hich  look  at  the  content  rather  than  the  form  of 
Scripture. 

3.  More  important  are  those  passages  where  he  insists  upon 
the  wording  and  text  of  Scripture,  or  where  he  brings  the 
thought  of  the  inspiration  into  immediate  connection  with  his 
insistence  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Thus,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  doggedly  insists  upon  the  ipsissima  verba  in  the  ‘  words 
of  Institution  ’ : — 

‘I  am  caught,  I  cannot  escape,  the  text  is  too  powerful  for  me’;' 
‘  For  if  they  believed  that  it  [the  word  of  institution]  was  God’s 
w'ord,  they  would  not  call  them  miserable,  poor  words,  but  would 
hold  a  tittle  or  letter  greater  than  the  whole  world,  and  tremblo 
before  them  as  before  God  himself.’* 


*E.  A.  liil.  274  (1524). 


*B.  A.  XXX.  305  ff.  (1628). 
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After  citing  a  number  of  texts  to  prove  the  Trinity,  and 
blaming  the  Jews  for  not  receiving  them,  he  says :  ‘  Here 

stands  Text  and  Scripture,  which  are  not  to  be  thrown  over 
bv  man’s  fancies.’  *  In  such  passages  and  many  like  them, 
where  the  words  of  Scripture  are  insisted  upon,  a  very  high 
inspiration  theory  is  logically  involved.  It  is  logically  in¬ 
volved,  but  we  remember  how  Luther  spoke  of  the  prophets’ 
studying  in  Moses  (  a  very  human  activity),  at  the  same  time 
that  he  speaks  of  their  thought  as  inspired  by  the  Spirit.* 

Two  passages  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  immediate  con¬ 
nection  between  the  fomial  authority  of  Scripture  and  its 
inspiration : — 

'The  Pope  and  his  crowd  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  one  can 
learn  out  of  no  book  hut  the  Holy  Scripture,  what  church  and  bish¬ 
op  really  mean.  The  Pope’s  decrees,  the  Turk’s  Alkoran,  the  Jew’s 
Talmud,  will  not  teach  us  and  cannot  teach  us  [Scripture  the  sole 
authority].  The  Holy  Scripture  Is  the  Book  given  by  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  his  church  [the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture].’* 

The  most  remarkable  passage,  however,  is  that  cited  by 
Walther  from  a  work  published  in  1541.  He  is  discussing 
what  is  to  be  done  when  differences  arise  between  the  Bible 
and  profane  historians.  He  will  give  the  preference  to  the  Bi- 

•B.  A.  xxiii.  278  (1540). 

*In  this  connection  it  isaloO  worthy  of  note  how  Luther  at  times 
understood  the  written  word  as  compared  with  the  spoken  word. 
‘It  is  not  “  neutestamentisch  ”  to  write  books  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine . Before  the  apostles  wrote  they  first  preached  to,  and 

converted,  the  people  with  bodily  voice,  which  was  their  real  apos¬ 
tolic  and  New  Testament  work . That  books  had  to  be  written 

was  a  great  Abhruch  und  Oehrechen  in  the  Spirit,  which  was  due 
to  necessity,  and  not  the  manner  of  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .  The 
Epistles  of  Paul  only  preserve  what  he  had  first  taught,  and  he 
will  have  preached  much  more  fully  (reichlicher)  than  he  wrote  ’ 
(B.  A.  X.  388  ff.).  Such  expressions  should  warn  us  from  laying  too 
much  stress  upon  those  statements  which  insist  upon  the  letter 
of  Scripture. 

*E.  A.  xxvi.  100  (1641). 
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ble,  because,  he  says,  ‘  I  believe  that  in  the  Scripture  God 
speaks,  who  is  true,  but  in  other  history-books  true  men  have 
exercised  their  best  endeavor,  but  only  as  men.’ '  Here  the 
syllogism  referred  to  above  *  is  practically  adopted.  The  Bible 
is  specifically  differential  from  all  other  books,®  and  is  in- 
errant  in  matters  of  history,  because  God  speaks  in  it.  And 
yet  it  was  only  a  year  before  that  Luther  admitted  a  ‘  perspic¬ 
uous  error  ’  in  Stephen’s  speech. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  there  are  two  different 
groups  of  statements  to  be  found  in  Luther,  and  the  citation 
last  given  makes  it  impassible  to  avoid  any  longer  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  these  groups  are  reconcilable.  This  is  a  burning 
question  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.  Haniack  maintains 
that  no  reconciliation  is  possible.  According  to  him,  Luther 
is  guilty  of  a  ‘  flagrant  self-contradiction.’  *  He  ret<uned  what 
was  really  a  remnant  of  the  Middle-age  dogma  of  scriptural 
infallibility,  and  yet  developed  a  new  conception  of  Scripture 
in  his  Prefaces  which  ignores  its  formal  authority  altogether. 
This  view  of  Harnack,  as  might  be  expected,  has  aroused  the 
greatest  opposition  in  Germany.  It  is  about  as  disconcerting 
to  some  of  our  German  cousins  to  have  a  contradiction  pointed 
out  in  Luther  as  in  Scripture  itself.  Not  being  biassed  by  the 
politico-ecclesiastical  situation  which  prevails  in  Germany,  I 
cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  Hamack  is  nearer  to  the 
truth  in  this  particular  than  his  opponents,  though  I  realize 
more  and  more  how  easy  it  is  to  misunderstand  and  to  do 
injustice  to  Luther  on  account  of  the  emotional  and  homilet- 
ical,  rather  than  scientific,  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself, 

*Walther,  52.  *See  p.  33. 

*  Cf.  also  the  following:  ‘  If  the  Spirit  has  spoken  In  the  Fhr 
thers,  he  has  spoken  all  the  more  in  his  own  Scripture’  (B.  A. 
xxvii.  244). 

*Hist.  of  Dogma,  vii.  24  n. 
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epecially  if  his  critic  is  not  perfectly  familiar  with  his  whole 
system  of  thought. 

The  question  of  reconciling  Luther’s  varying  statements  with 
tach  other  is  largely  a  question  of  proper  emphasis.  A  ques¬ 
tion  of  proper  emphasis  is  alw'ays  disputable,  yet  I  think 
the  following  propositions  are  fairly  demonstrable.  (1)  What 
Luther  said  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  was  what  the 
church  had  always  maintained.  His  criticisms,  however,  w^ere 
both  in  spirit  and  largely  in  matter  an  innovation.*  (2)  These 
criticisms  sprang  out  of,  and  were  made  possible,  by  the  pre¬ 
eminently  religious  conception  which  Luther  had  of  the  Bible. 
That  his  criticisms  were  carried  on  in  the  religious  rather  than 
in  the  historical  interest  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
(3)  These  criticisms  meant  a  much  more  complete  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  formal  authority  of  the  Bible  to  the  religious  author¬ 
ity  of  its  content  than  had  ever  before  been  recognized  in  the 
jlevelopment  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  (4)  Luther  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  result  himself.  He  did 
not  distinguish  between  forma  and  materia.  The  authority 
of  the  Bible  was  for  him,  so  to  speak,  simultaneotisly  formal 
and  self-authenticating.* 

It  is  at  this  point  that  disputes  arise.  Does  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  formal  authority  of  the  Bible  to  the  religious  au¬ 
thority  of  its  content  mean  the  eventual  destruction  of  its 
formal  authority,  and  is  Luther,  in  holding  to  both  without 
distinction,  guilty  of  a  logical  impossibility?  In  answering 
this  question  the  previous  question  of  emphasis  is  raised.  At 
what  point  shall  we  take  our  start?  Shall  w^e  begin  with  Lu¬ 
ther’s  inherited  dog^a  of  Scripture,  lay  all  the  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  he  asserted  the  final  authority  of  Scripture,  whose 
tnith  he  had  experienced,  against  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 

•Kbstlln,  11.  8.  *K5stlln.  11.  13.  43,  221. 
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of  the  papacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  subjectivism  of  the 
“  Fanatics  ”  on  the  other,  and  seek  to  understand  his  criticisms 
in  the  light  of  this  undoubted  attitude  of  his  toward  Scripture? 
Or  shall  we  begin  with  Luther’s  experience  of  the  truth  of  the 
scriptural  content  as  the  determining  factor  in  his  attitude 
toward  Scripture,  lay  the  emphasis  on  his  criticisms  as  the 
most  remarkable  illustrations  of  his  attitude  toward  the  re¬ 
ligious  content  of  Scripture,  and,  in  view  of  these,  examine 
those  statements  which  imply  a  conception  of  the  formal  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible  and  a  high  inspiration  theory?  In  the 
former  case  the  temptation  will  be  very  strong  to  tone  down 
Luther’s  criticisms  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
older  dogma.  In  the  latter  case,  impressed  by  the  novelty  of 
Luther’s  views,  the  temptation  may  arise  to  widen  the  breacli 
unduly  between  the  various  momenta  of  Luther’s  doctrine. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  preceding  discussion  suggests,  I,  for  my 
part,  must  hold  that  the  latter  method  is  the  only  proper  one. 
It  starts  from  what  is  original  in  Luther’s  doctrine  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  from  what  was  the  center  of  his  entire  reforming  activi¬ 
ty.  If  the  method  of  this  article  is  the  correct  one,  whether 
there  is  an  ultimate  reconciliation  possible  between  the  two 
great  tendencies  in  L.uther’s  doctrine  of  Scripture  or  not,  the 
unarticulated  character  of  his  doctrine  must  be  admitted.^ 
However  this  question  may  be  decided,  there  is  a  fifth  propo¬ 
sition,  which  I  think  must  be  admitted,  and  which  serves  to 
point  the  lesson  of  the  whole  discussion  for  us  of  the  present 
time.  (5)  In  centering  his  attention  upon  the  religious  content 
of  the  Bible,  and  finding  its  authority  in  that  content,  Luther 
placed  its  authority  on  the  securest  of  all  bases.  It  is  only 
when  this  fact  is  remembered  that  we  can  explain  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  Luther’s  readiness  to  criticise  Scripture  at  the 
’  Cf.  Kostlin,  II.  8,  15,  39. 
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very  time  that  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  conflict  with  Rome 
as  to  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture.'  At  the  Leipzig  Disputa¬ 
tion,  when  his  doctrine  of  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture 
reached  its  culmination,  he  took  his  stand  squarely  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  content  of  Scripture  as  the  final  test  of  canonicity,  as 
is  clear  in  w'hat  he  says  of  Second  Maccabees,  and  only  three 
years  after  this  his  prefaces  to  the  New  Testament  were  writ¬ 
ten.  This  astonishing  freedom  in  criticism  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  asserting  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  Scripture  possessed  for 
Luther  fundamentally  the  authority  of  a  religious  axiom  rather 
than  a  formal  authority.  But  we  have  observed  a  tendency  in 
Luther  to  emphasize  also  the  formal  authority  of  the  Bible. 
This  tendency  seems  to  have  become  stronger  in  Luther’s  later 
years,  particularly  in  his  contest  with  the  “  Fanatics.”  The 
more  conservative  attitude  adopted  by  Luther  in  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  prefaces,  to  which  attention  was  called  above,*  is 
strong  evidence  of  this. 

This  tendency  to  emphasize  the  formal  side  of  biblical  au¬ 
thority  passed  over  into  the  subsequent  history  of  Protestant 
dogmatics  with  ever  increasing  power.  It  was  a  natural,  per¬ 
haps  under  the  historical  conditions  an  almost  inevitable,  de- 

\ 

velopment.  The  admission  of  a  human  element  in  Scripture, 
which  Luther’s  criticisms  logically  involved,  put  Protestant¬ 
ism  undoubtedly  at  a  tactical  disadvantage  in  its  contests  with 
Rome  and  the  “  Fanatics.”  Hence,  more  and  more  the  Bible 
became,  in  the  hands  of  the  post-Re  formation  theologians,  a 
“  paper  pope.”  These  theologians  scored  a  temporary  victory, 
perhaps,  but  they  left  to  the  Protestant  church  a  direful  legacy. 

‘This  singular  fact  is  especially  Insisted  upon  by  Harnack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma  vli.  224;  Kostlin,  I.  244;  Scheel,  62. 

‘See  p.  20  ff. 
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Tti  propc/rtioii  as  the  formal  authority  of  Scripture  is  empha¬ 
sized.  it  becomes  impossible  or  unnecessary  to  utilize  the  Tes- 
timonium  Spirit  us  Sancti  successfully.  The  witness  of  the 
.Spirit  can  l>e  properly  employed  only  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  content  of  the  Bible.  The  Spirit  does  not  witness  to 
the  correctness  of  the  biblical  account  of  creation  or  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  Accordingly  it  lx:came  custom¬ 
ary  to  believe  these  things  because  ^  they  arc  in  the  Bible.’  hut 
this  formal  authority  was  held  to  guarantee  the  religious  con¬ 
tent  also.  Witness  the  popular  Sunday-school  couplet,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  post-Reformation  develop¬ 
ment  ; — 

“  .Tesus  loves  me,  this  I  know, 

For  the  Bible  tells  me  so.” 

There  is  no  need  for  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  here.  But 
where  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  was  illegitimately  utilized  to 
support  historical  and  scientific  matters,  and  no  longer  needed 
to  support  religious  truths,  it  would  gradually  become  ignored. 
This  is  what  actually  happened.  The  whole  burden  of  apolo 
getics  was  laid  upon  the  Formal  Reformation  Principle.  “  Tlie 
Bible  became  the  religion  of  Protestants  ”  in  an  unfortunately 
exclusive  sense.  The  laity  became  accustomed  to  this  scholas¬ 
tic  idea  of  the  Bible  and  this  one-sided  apologetic.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  in  our  day,  when  the  biblical  problem  has  been 
raised  in  a  new'  and  acute  form  by  the  historical  study  of  tlie 
Bible,  Apologetics,  which  had  so  largely  surrendered  the  sub¬ 
jective  element  of  spiritual  exi>erience  of  the  saving  religious 
content  of  Scripture,  found  itself  helpless,  and  the  laity  have 
become  confused  in  a  most  unfortunate  way  as  to  the  real 
grounds  of  their  faith.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have 
hoped  that  it  might  be  of  some  profit  to  consider  once  again 
the  peculiar  attitude  of  Luther  toward  the  Bible,  which  per- 
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mitted  freedom  of  criticism  without  endangering  its  religious 
authority.  Luther  enables  us  to  see  that  it  is  th-e  religious  con¬ 
tent  of  Scripture  that  is  the  all-important  thing.  Modem 
Criticism  in  an  historical  and  scientific  interest  has  challenged 
the  formal  authority  of  Scripture,  and  has  dealt  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  post-Reformation  doctrine  of  Scripture.  But,  in  doing 
this,  is  it  not  in  reality  compelling  a  misled  church  to  return  to 
the  religious  content  of  Scripture  as  its  final  authority  ?  Luther, 
in  his  religious  criticism  of  the  Bible,  together  with  his  enun¬ 
ciation  of  the  grammatico-historical  principle  of  exegesis,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  modern  Historical  Criticism  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Historical  Criticism  would  now  seem  to  be  on  the  point 
of  paying  its  debt  back  to  Luther  by  compelling  the  Protestant 
churches  to  adopt  his  emphasis  upon  the  religious  content  of 
Scripture,  which  is  axiomatic  for  the  spiritually  illuminated 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  POWERS  OF  DARKNESS. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D. 

I. 

For  many  centuries  it  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  that  in  the  course  of  its  earthly  pilgrimage  the 
human  soul  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  pomps  and  van¬ 
ities  of  this  wicked  world  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
but  was  also  exposed  to  the  more  subtle  assaults  of  Satan, 
and  an  appalling  array  of  hostile  spirits,  designated  by  St. 
Paul  as  the  principalities,  the  powers,  the  world-rulers  of  this 
darkness,  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places.  During  this  long  period  the  dread  of  infernal  spirits 
weighed  heavily  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  multitudes  were 
supposed  to  be  in  their  thrall.  In  fact,  demoniacal  possession 
was  thought  to  be  so  very  common,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
church  to  exorcise  all  infants  and  adults  before  baptizing  them. 
The  Reformation  brought  little  or  no  change  in  this  respect. 
Knox,  Luther,  and  Calvin  did  not  wholly  reject  the  Catholic 
teaching  concerning  possession,  sorcery,  and  witchcraft.  The 
Church  of  England  in  its  earliest  prayer-book  retained  the 
forms  of  exorcism,  and  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  a  canon 
of  the  church  forbade  any  minister’s  attempting  to  expel  dev¬ 
ils  unless  specially  licensed  to  do  so  by  his  bishop.  Of  late 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  Christian  thought.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  exorcism  still  precedes  baptism,  but 
otherwise  the  ceremony,  except  in  secluded  corners  of  the 
world,  is  rarely  performed. 

Among  the  Protestants,  the  opinion  that  the  human  person- 
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ality  can  be  held  in  thrall  in  this  manner  is  still  held  by  very 
many,  but  it  has  little  influence  on  the  ethical  or  spiritual  life ; 
speaking  generally,  the  belief  “  has  been  relegated  to  the  dim, 
twilight  land  that  surrounds  every  living  faith;  the  land  not 
of  death,  but  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  the  land  of  the  unreal¬ 
ized  and  the  inoperative.”  A  recent  and  widely  commended 
compendium  of  Protestant  theology  makes  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  Satan  or  other  evil  spirits.  Seldom  do  the  clergy 
nowadays  venture  to  awaken  repentance,  after  the  manner  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  by  preaching  fiery  sermons  depicting  the 
terrors  and  sufferings  of  souls  in  hell,  for  not  many  could  do  so 
sincerely  and  without  mental  reservation,  and  they  know  that 
such  discourses  have  not  the  same  power  as  formerly  to  move 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  educated  people  in  their  con¬ 
gregations.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  consign  the  subject 
to  the  limbo  of  exploded  superstitions.  There  are  mental  and 
physical  disorders  still  to  be  met  with,  especially  in  heathen 
lands,  so  closely  resembling  the  manifestations  of  demon  pos¬ 
session  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  as  to  compel  at¬ 
tention,  and  make  men  wonder  whether,  after  all,  there  are 
not  mysterious  evil  powers  behind  them.  At  the  present  time, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  caustic  comments,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  investigated  in  India :  “  An  important  article  in 
an  Anglo-Indian  contemporary  calls  attention  to  a  revival  of 
superstitious  methods  which  some  of  the  medical  missionaries 
in  India  appear  to  have  adopted.  Demoniacal  possession  would 
seem  to  be  possible  with  these  worthy  people,  and  they  have 
actually  asked  that  particulars  of  any  such  cases  should  be  sent 
for  publication.  It  is  necessary  to  remind  those  medical  miss¬ 
ionaries  who  have  taken  up  this  mediaeval  attitude,  that  they 
will  lose  public  confidence  in  their  scientific  attainments,  as  the 
public  of  to-day  interpret  disease  as  due  to  physical  causes. 
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and  realize  the  necessity  of  adopting  physical  means  for  com¬ 
bating  it.”  ^ 

Exception  is  taken  to  this  last  statement  if  it  implies  that 
mental  and  spiritual  influences  have  no  part  in  the  causation 
of  disease.  Disorder  of  mental  function  is  not  always  directly 
associated  with  material  changes  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  that  the  state  of  the  mind  exerts  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  body  and  its  functions,  both  in  the  causation 
and  in  the  cure  of  disease,  is  so  well  established  as  hardly  to 
require  argument.  The  spiritual  side  of  man’s  nature  has  not 
yet  been  fully  explored :  there  are  many  psychical  mysteries. 
It  is  surely  permissible,  therefore,  to  examine  and  discuss  with 
a  calm  and  open  mind  the  strange  phenomena  passing  under 
the  name  of  demoniacal  possession,  though  opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  underlying  facts. 

In  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  origin  and  development  of  the  belief  in  evil  spirits  and 
their  power  to  harm  mankind,  which  was  once  almost  univer¬ 
sal;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  it  has  already  been  fully  done  by 
numerous  writers.  It  is  the  purpose  here  simply  to  examine 
the  subject  from  the  medical  and  psychological  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground,  brief  reference  must  be  made 
to  some  of  the  current  explanations  of  this  curious  malady. 

1.  Certain  writers  contend  that  demonic  possession  has 
never  occurred,  in  any  form  or  mianner,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  timies,  the  phenomena  to  which  the  term  was  applied 
being  nothing  more  than  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  due 
to  ordinary  causes,  the  apparently  demonic  nature  of  the  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  symptoms  being  largely  determined  by  the 
rudimentary  religious  ideas  of  people  not  yet  liberated  from 
animism,  and  other  superstitions.- 

’  Lancet,  May  20,  1905.  “  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture. 
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Undoubted!}'  there  is  much  in  the  religious  history  of  prim¬ 
itive  races  to  support  this  view,  but  there  is  the  objection  that 
its  adoption  without  qualification  would  gravely  affect,  for 
many  people,  the  authority  of  Christ  as  a  religious  teacher, 
for  he  certainly  spoke  and  acted  as  if  possession  in  some  sense 
or  other  was  very  real.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  inference  is  that 
the  “  kenosis  ”  involved  his  participation  in  the  religious  er¬ 
rors  of  his  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  Lord  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  the  belief  in  possession  was  founded  on  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition,  but  that,  in  merciful  condescension  to 
the  weakness  of  his  hearers,  and  to  facilitate  the  cure  of  the 
demoniacs  by  humoring  their  disordered  fancies,  he  spoke  and 
acted  as  if  it  were  true,  we  are  confronted  with  an  ethical  dif¬ 
ficulty.  For  when  privately  instructing  his  disciples  away  from 
the  demoniacs  and  their  friends,  his  position  in  the  matter  was 
not  altered ;  and  he  associated  the  cure  of  the  malady  with 
prayer,  the  holiest  exercise  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  urged 
by  Neander  and  others,  that  belief  in  demonic  possession  was 
not  one  of  those  errors  which  vitally  affect  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  comparatively  speaking,  it  was  harmless,  and  therefore 
the  mission  of  Jesus  did  not  reejuire  him  to  correct  it.  Alas  ! 
the  facts  of  history  point  the  other  way.  The  ahusi*s  ami  suf>er- 
stitions  which  have  fastened  upon  this  belief,  and  drawn  en¬ 
couragement  from  it,  have  been  numerous  and  extremely 
lianefiil.  “  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  evangelic 
history  of  the  demoniacs  has  given  occasion  to  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous  frauds  and  sottish  superstitions  throughout  every  age 
of  the  church ;  the  whole  trade  of  exorcisms,  accompanied  w'ith 
all  tlie  mummery  of  frantic  agitations,  having  arisen  from 
thence.”  ^ 


Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  ill.  241. 
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The  ghastly  record  of  the  trials,  tortures,  and  executions  in 
Christian  lands,  for  many  generations,  of  ignorant,  deluded 
people  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  evil  spirits,  is  very  dis¬ 
quieting  to  faith,  unless  the  manifestations  of  demonianism  as 
Jesus  saw  them,  were  due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the 
subjection  of  the  human  personality  to  evil  influences.^ 

As  to  the  device  of  humoring  the  fantasies  and  delusions  of 
the  demoniacs  in  order  to  effect  their  cure,  it  is  true  this  is 
done  by  physicians  even  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
perfect  means  at  their  disposal  for  the  cure  of  mental  disease;* 
but  the  practice  is  not  consonant  with  the  holiness  of  Christ, 
nor  with  the  supernatural  divine  power  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Gospels. 

2.  It  is  held  by  others  that  demoniacal  possession  actually 
occurred,  but  it  was  a  spiritual  phenomenon  confined  to  the 
timie  and  country  of  our  Lord.  Satan  was  then  loosed  with  un¬ 
usual  i)ower  that  the  Son  of  God  in  his  contest  with  evil  could 
give  the  world  convincing  proof  of  his  divine  origin  and  au¬ 
thority,  even  the  devils  being  subject  to  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  successfully  maintained. 
In  all  ages  and  all  lands  the  belief  in  “  possession  ”  has  ex¬ 
isted,  and  the  mental' and  physical  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
are  practically  everywhere  the  same.  Plutarch  tells  of  a  Pyth¬ 
ian  priestess  who  was  thrown  into  such  an  excessive  fury  when 

‘  To  take  one  period  alone:  In  1848  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  for  the  trial  of  those  accused  of  sorcery 
and  witchcraft,  mostly  women  and  girls.  The  issue  was  appalling. 
Seven  thousand  persons  were  burned  at  Treves;  five  hundred  ai 
Geneva;  eight  hundred  at  Wurtzburg;  fifteen  hundred  at  Bamberg; 
a  large  but  unknown  number  at  Toulouse,  and  worse  still  in  Spain 
(Michelet,  La  Sorci&re). 

*  See  Grlesinger,  Mental  Diseases,  p.  227,  for  the  account  of  a 
case  where  numerous  surgical  operations  were  performed  on  a  wo¬ 
man  to  disabuse  her  mind  of  the  idea  that  spiders  were  alive  within 
her. 
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inspired,  that  not  only  those  who  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle, 
but  also  the  priest  who  conducted  her  to  the  sacred  tripod  and 
attended  her  during  the  divination,  were  terrified  and  forsook 
the  temple.  Wherein  does  this  condition  greatly  differ  from 
that  of  the  demoniac  who,  objecting  to  the  exorcisms  of  the 
sons  of  Sceva,  “  leaped  on  them,  and  mastered  both  of  them, 
and  prevailed  against  them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of  that  house 
naked  and  wounded  ? '  The  Bible  itself  mentions  one  kind  of 
possession  among  heathen  people.  The  inspiration  of  the 
young  woman  of  Philippi  who  cried  out  for  many  days  after 
St.  Paul  and  his  companioi;',  is  imputed  to  the  same  source  as 
that  of  the  Delphic  oracle.*  The  demoniacal  possessions  of  the 
Hindoos,*  Chinese,*  and  other  races,  are  said  by  missionaries 
and  travelers  to  be  identical  in  their  manifestation  with  Ju¬ 
daean  possession.  An  African  missionary  writes :  “  Demon¬ 
iacal  possessions  are  common,  and  the  feats  performed  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  under  such  influence  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unlike  those  described  in  the  New  Testament. 
Frantic  gestures,  convulsions,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  feats  of 
supernatural  strength,  furious  ravings,  bodily  lacerations, 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  other  things  of  a  similar  character,  may 
be  witnessed  in  most  of  these  cases  which  are  supposed  to  be 
under  diabolical  influence.”  • 

3.  According  to  another  view,  probably  the  most  popular 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Christian  army,  demonic  pos¬ 
session  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  actual  occurrence;  the 
possessing  demon  is  a  real  being  of  a  race  not  human,  and  of 

‘Acts  xlx.  13-17.  ‘Acts  xvi.  16-18. 

*Art.  “Demoniac  Possessions  In  India  and  Judaea,”  Dublin  Unlv. 
Mag.  xxxl.  315;  xxxli.  262,  241;  xxxvii.  52;  Caldwell,  art.  “Demonol¬ 
ogy,”  etc..  Contemporary  Review,  xxvll.  369. 

‘Nevius,  Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Tbemes. 

'Wilson,  Western  Africa,  pp.  217,  388. 
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a  moral  nature  essentially  and  irredeemably  evil ;  it  can  enter 
and  abide  within  a  human  being,  controlling  the  human  per¬ 
sonality  but  not  merging  with  it ;  such  is  its  desire  for  a  phys¬ 
ical  organism  through  which  to  express  itself,  if  it  cannot  be 
within  a  human  being,  it  will  enter  the  body  of  a  swine  rather 
than  lead  an  incorporeal  existence. 

This  extremely  literal  interpretation  appears  to  be  gaining 
strength  among  certain  classes  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
.\s  a  sequel  to  the  recent  great  religious  revival  in  Wales,  in¬ 
stances  are  being  reported,  in  good  faith,  of  demons  passing 
from  the  bodies  of  unconverted  persons  struggling  for  spirit¬ 
ual  deliverance,  into  the  bodies  of  those  kneeling  near  praying 
for  them.  Thus  “  the  terrible  fact  has  come  to  light  that  the 
evil  spirits  can  fasten  upon  the  children  of  (lod  as  well  as  en¬ 
ter  and  possess  unsaved  souls.”  ^ 

This  is  indeed  a  terrible  fact  if  true,  but  ix'rhaps  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  think  otherwise  without  being  in  opposition  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  or  casting  discredit  upon  the  facts  as  reported. 

4.  Lastly,  there  is  the  agnostical  view  that  neither  medical 
science  nor  theology,  nor  the  two  in  combination,  can  furnish 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  possession :  it  is  an  insoluble  prob¬ 
lem  best  left  alone.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future  questions  o>n- 
cerning  the  spirit  world  cannot  lx  thus  easily  evaded.  The 
rejuvenescence  of  Oriental  nations  may  lead  to  a  more  ag¬ 
gressive  opposition  to  our  common  Christianity  when  it  is  no 
longer  supported  by  the  strength  of  a  superior  militant  civili¬ 
zation.  To  many  it  must  have  been  a  great  surprise  that  the 
extremely  clever,  progressive  Japanese  should  make  public  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  A  powerful  incentive  to 
their  desperate  valor  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  was 
the  desire  to  pacify  the  unquiet  spirits  of  their  countrymen  who 
*  The  Christian  (London),  November  23,  1905. 
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had  lost  their  lives  fruitlessly  in  the  previous  siege.  In  the 
hour  of  victory  these  were  not  forgotten.  “  Standing  before 
your  spirits,”  said  Admiral  Togo,  “  I  can  hardly  express  my 
feelings.  Your  passing  from  the  world  has  been  in  the  gal¬ 
lant  discharge  of  your  duty.  Our  combined  fleet  retains  the 
undisputed  control  of  the  seas.  I  trust  that  this  will  bring 
peace  and  rest  to  your  spirits.  I  have  been  called  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  report  our  successes  to  the  spirits  of  those  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  earthly  existence  for  the  attainment  of  so  g^eat  a 
result.”  It  is  not  in*  accord  with  the  usual  teaching  of  the 
Protestant  church  to  defend  intercourse  of  this  kind  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  but  if  the  Japanese,  for  their  part,  were  to 
argue  that,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  demons  were,  many  of  them,  the  spirits  of 
dead  men,’  it  would  appear  very  much  like  surrender  to  say 
the  whole  subject  was  beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  passages  in  the  New  Testament  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  demoniacal  possession  show  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  malady,  with  characteristic  symptoms  of  its  own,  not  as  a 
spiritual  complication  of  other  diseases,  and  not  as  insanity. 

The  principal  symptoms,  continuous  or  occurring  in  parox¬ 
ysms,  were  an  alteration  of  personality  of  which  the  subject 
was  conscious,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac,  who, 
when  questioned  as  to  his  identity,  replied;  “My  name  is 
Legion,  for  we  are  many  ” ;  impulsive  utterances,  mostly  of  a 
religious  nature ;  and  violent  convulsions,  which  were  very 
severe  immediately  prior  to,  or  during,  the  timic  the  evil  influ¬ 
ences  were  being  expelled.  (Dther  symptoms  distinguishing 
particular  cases  were  paralysis,  blindness,  deafness,  ami  dumb¬ 
ness. 

1.  Alteration  of  personality  in  various  forms  is  met  with 
’  Josephus,  Jewish  Wars,  vii.  6.  J. 
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in  many  abnormal  conditions, — insomnia,  somnambulism,  hyp- 
notism,  dipsomania,  epilepsy,  insanity,  the  delirium  of  fever 
and  in  psychopathic  states  generally. 

(1)  Somnambulism  probably  furnishes  the  most  familiar 
form  of  a  rift  in  the  personality.  Many  of  the  subjects  while 
in  this  state  pursue  trains  of  thought  and  conduct,  of  which 
there  is  little  or  no  remembrance  when  they  are  fully  awake, 
but  which  are  vividly  remembered  in  subsequent  somnambu¬ 
listic  periods.  Consequently,  there  are  two  phases  of  exist¬ 
ence  :  when  the  somnambulist  is  awake,  the  “  ego  ”  in  its 
entirety  controls  his  thoughts  and  acts ;  during  sleep,  it  surren¬ 
ders  its  functions  to  a  lesser  consciousness,  as  in  the  somnam¬ 
bulism  so  powerfully  depicted  by  Shakespeare  in  the  tragedy  of 
“  Macbeth.” 

(2)  In  certain  forms  of  epilepsy  there  is  a  period,  which 
may  either  precede  or  follow  the  convulsions,  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  in  a  strange  condition  somewhat  resembling  somnam¬ 
bulism,-  being  entirely  unconscious  of  his  actions,  though 
apparently  awake  and  intelligent.  Serious  crimes  have  been 
committed  in  this  automatic  state  for  which  the  patients,  be 
fore  the  nature  of  their  malady  was  understood,  had  to  pay 
the  full  penalty  exacted  by  the  law.  In  the  furor  transitorius, 
a  phase  of  epilepsy,  the  subject  gives  way  to  sudden  and  violent 
fury  of  an  appalling  kind.  The  gentle  answer,  which  turns 
away  the  wrath  of  other  forms  of  mania,  has  no  effect  upon 
this ;  “  nay,  it  may  even  aggravate  the  ruthless  progress  of  his 
uncontrollable,  impulsive,  paroxysmal  violence,  which  in  its 
fierceness  and  vehemence  is  terrific  and  fiendish.”  If  the  sub¬ 
ject  passes  into  convulsions,  a  calm  succeeds,  and  reason  re- 
turns.‘  Such  exhibitions  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 

*  Allbutt,  System  of  Medicine,  vill.  342. 
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demonianism  in  an  age  when  the  manifestations  of  epilepsy 
were  not  well  understood,  and  when  epilepsy  was  regarded  as 
a  mysterious  and  sacred  disease. 

(3)  The  disorder  of  personality  may  consist  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  acquired  mental  experiences,  and  the  rever¬ 
sion  to  an  earlier  personality.  Thus,  in  the  dementia  of  old 
age,  recent  experiences  are  forgotten,  and  the  memories  of 
youth  thrust  themselves  forward  with  such  vividness  and  per¬ 
sistence  as  to  become  the  dominant  features  of  consciousness, 
and  the  old  man  literally  lives  his  youth  over  again.  Judging 
by  such  cases,  it  almost  seems  as  if  our  memories  are  laid 
down  in  the  brain  in  strata,  the  memory  of  each  successive  ex¬ 
perience  overlying  the  previous  one. 

Occasional  occurrences  in  the  course  of  acute  disease  point  in  the 
same  direction.  Quite  recently  an  old  lady  In  the  delirium  of  fever 
lived  over  again  the  periods  of  her  life  in  a  succession  of  distinct 
personalities.  On  the  first  day  of  her  delirium  she  was  the  little 
child  just  arrived  in  England  from  India,  speaking  Hindustani  only, 
a  language  she  had  not  spoken  for  sixty-six  years,  and  which  she 
was  unable  to  construct  a  phrase  of  when  in  health,  it  had  been  so 
completely  forgotten;  on  the  second  day  she  was  the  school-girl  who 
had  learned  to  converse  in  English;  on  the  third,  the  young  lady 
speaking  English,  French,  and  German  to  the  friends  of  a  later 
date;  on  the  fourth,  the  matron  with  children  of  her  own,  and  so 
on,  until  on  recovery  she  once  more  lived  in  the  present.* 

The  explanation  in  earlier  times  of  this  sudden  emergence 
from  the  depths  of  consciousness  of  forgotten  experiences  and 
acquirements,  was  to  impute  the  utterances  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  evil  one. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  illiterate  German  servant  girl  men¬ 
tioned  by  Coleridge,*  who,  during  her  delirium,  spoke  intelligibly  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  priests  and  others  accounted  for  the 
phenomenal  display  of  learning  by  supposing  her  to  be  possessed 
by  the  devil.  Her  physician  thought  otherwise.  After  much  patient 
inquiry  he  discovered  that,  some  years  before,  she  had  been  in  the 
service  of  a  learned  pastor,  who  was  In  the  habit  of  reciting  pas- 
•Lancet,  June  14,  1902,  p.  1686,  *Bicg.  Llteraria,  i.  117. 
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sages  from  authors  In  these  languages,  which  the  girl  at  her  daily 
work  could  not  help  overhearing.  At  the  time  she  paid  no  particu 
lar  attention  to  what  she  heard;  nevertheless  it  had  sunk  into  her 
memory,  there  to  lie  dormant  until  it  was  tossed  to  the  surface 
duiing  the  mental  upheaval  of  her  delirium. 

(4)  After  an  illness  which  has  severely  affected  the  nervous 
system  there  may  occur  a  |>ersistent  disintegration  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  ]>ersonality,  as  in  the  recent  instance  reported  by  Wilson 
of  the  young  girl  who  developed  no  less  than  ten  personalities 
after  an  attack  of  influenza,  finally  reverting  to  the  sixth,  in 
which  she  is  now  being  educated.' 

(5)  A  loss  or  perversion  of  the  bodily  sensations  which  en¬ 
ter  into  the  conception  of  the  physical  self  may  lead  to  a  discon¬ 
tinuity  of  the  psychic  life. 

An  old  woman  who  had  lost  all  cutaneous  sensation  believed  that 
the  devil  had  carried  her  body  away.  A  soldier  severely  wounded 
on  the  battle-field  ever  afterwards  believed  himself  dead.  On  being 
asked  what  was  the  news,  he  would  answer,  “  You  wish  to  know 
how  ie  old  Lambert?  He  is  no  more;  a  cannon-ball  put  an  end  to 
him.  What  you  see  is  not  Lambert,  but  a  clumsy  machine  made  to 
resemble  him.”  In  speaking  of  himself,  he  never  said  “I,”  or 
“  me,”  but  always  ”  this  thing.”  * 

(6)  Following  an  injury  to  the  head  or  other  severe  shod 
to  the  nervous  system,  total  forgetfulness  of  the  past  life  may 
result,  so  that  an  entirely  new  personality  has  to  be  formed. 

A  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  the  young  Presbyterian  minla- 
ter,  who  was  under  the  careful  observation  of  expert  psychologists 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  mental  disturbance.  Returning  homt 
in  his  carriage  one  evening  in  April,  1897,  while  trying  to  adjust  the 
harness,  he  fell  head  foremost  to  the  ground,  and  was  rendered  un¬ 
conscious.  After  a  few  hours  he  regained  the  use  of  his  facultiee, 
— it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  came  to  himself, — and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  whole  of  his  past  life  up  to  the  time  of  the  injury, 
was  forgotten  so  completely  that  he  possessed  no  more  knowledge 
of  himself  or  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  than  the  infant  just 
born.  He  had  to  commence  life  anew  without  the  guidance  of  a 

‘  “  Etouble  Consciousness,”  Lancet,  April  1,  1905,  p.  869. 

*  Ribot,  Diseases  of  Personality. 
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c*ngle  former  experience.  Yet  the  old  life  had  not  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  dreams,  and  in  the  hypnotic  state,  it  came  to  the 
surface,  though  the  subject  in  his  new  personality  did  not  recog 
niie  it.  Two  months  later  a  determined  effort  was  made  by  stim¬ 
ulating  his  imagination  to  compel  the  old  personality  to  assert 
jwelf.  It  did  so,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  it  had  not  the 
tightest  recollection  of  what  had  occurred  since  the  accident.  Then 
for  several  days  the  two  personalities  alternated  in  the  subject ’.s 
c.>nsciousness,  and  occasionally  they  caught  glimpses,  as  it  were, 
of  each  other.  At  last  the  crisis  came:  there  was  a  struggle  be 
tween  them  to  capture  the  self;  they  confronted  each  other  in  his 
consciousness  and  imperiou.sly  demanded  that  a  settlement  be 
made.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  choose  one  and  reject  the 
other.  Elach  of  them  was  the  “  I  ”  of  the  minister,  separate  yet 
not  independent;  simultaneously  they  came  before  him  as  though 
proclaiming:  “  We  are  one,  though  different.”  The  only  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  was  their  unification.  This  was  finally  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  minister’s  mental  constitution  is  now  perfectly 
normal.* 

(?)  Among  the  delusions  of  insanity  is  that  of  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  personality.  Previous  knowledge  and  experience 
are  not  lost  exce]d  in  the  worst  cases,  but  reason  and  judgpnent 
are  impaired,  and  ideas  are  incoherent  and  uncontrollable.  The 
character  of  the  false  personality  is  determined  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  by  the  physical  sensations  of  the  |>atient.  When  tliere 
is  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  and  exnl>erance,  the  disordered  men¬ 
tal  conceptions  are  also  of  an  exalted  kind.  He  imagines  that 
lie  is  the  jiossessor  of  great  wealth,  or  of  unusual  gifts  of  body 
and  mind,  that  he  is  a  hero,  statesnilan,  king,  or  even  a  divine 
being.  When  the  bodily  functions  arc  depressed,  as  in  melan¬ 
cholia,  the  patient  tries  to  account  for  his  miserable  sensations 
by  some  external  cause,  some  bodily  disease,  or  moral  defect. 
If  he  selects  the  last,  his  dissatisfaction  with  himself  may  pass 
into  a  conviction  of  wickedness  or  criminality,  then  to  a  special 
form  of  criminality,  and,  in  an  extreme  case,  to  the  conclusion 
’  Sldls  &  Goodhart,  Multiple  Personality,  pp.  83-202. 
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that  the  “  ego  ”  is  changed,  and  that  the  devil  or  some  other 
embodimient  of  evil  possesses  him. 

A  recent  French  author  reports  having  observed  fifteen  such 
instances  in  the  space  of  six  years. 

One  fatal  case  is  thus  described ;  Crying  out,  “  I  am  damned- 
my  children  are  damned;  save  me!”  she  howled  like  a  wild  beaa( 
beat  her  head  against  the  walls,  broke  window-panes,  and  tore  her 
clothes,  asking  incessantly  for  drink  as  if  consumed  by  an  internal 
fire.  For  three  days  she  was  calm,  then  the  same  idea  returned- 
with  disheveled  hair,  haggard  eyes,  and  prolonged  bowlings,  she 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  possessed.  An  abundant  mucus 
escaped  from  her  mouth,  which  she  sometimes  spat  at  the  assist 
ants;  the  terror  and  despair  imprinted  on  her  countenance  indi¬ 
cated  but  too  clearly  the  effect  of  those  frightful  visions.  When  her 
strait  waistcoat  was  removed,  she  bruised  her  bosom  with  blows 
and  several  times  attempted  to  dash  out  her  brains  against  the 
wall. 

In  the  last  month  of  her  disease  her  cries  became  so  incessant 
that  we  were  obliged  to  place  her  in  a  lonely  apartment.  There 
— squatted  down,  her  body  blue  with  the  blows  she  continued  to 
give  herself;  her  eyes  fixed,  sunken,  and  bloodshot;  her  skin  car 
daverous,  yellowish,  and  wrinkled;  with  a  menacing  air,  a  voice 
hoarse  with  crying  that  she  was  lost,  damned,  and  that  the  devil 
possessed  her,  tortured  her,  and  prevented  her  from  closing  her 
eyes  by  his  constant  apparition, — she  presented  a  spectacle  of  the 
most  frightful  despair.* 

(8)  In  those  predisposed  to  nervous  disease,  the  continuous 
strain  of  overwork,  sorrow,  or  anxiety  may  induce  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  multiple  personality. 

An  illustrative  case  in  which  the  psychological  disorder  lasted 
for  many  years,  is  that  of  a  highly  cultured  young  lady  of  Bostou. 
Becoming  neurasthenic  from  overstudy,  and  ordinary  measurei 
failing  to  restore  her  to  health,  hypnotism  was  tried.  This  led  to 
the  appearance  of  four  personalities,  known  respectively  as  BL,  BII., 
Bill.,  and  BIV.  The  normal  personality  (BI.)  is  a  proud,  reserved 
person,  fond  of  books  and  study,  burdened  with  the  seriousness  of 
life,  religious,  and  morbidly  conscientious.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  other  personalities  (Bill.)  la  of  the  opposite  disposition,  a 
bright,  fun-loving  personality,  who  calls  herself  "Sally”;  who  has 
a  dislike  for  everything  serious,  including  religion,  and  is  inclined 


*  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Hallucinations,  p.  127. 
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to  r^ard  the  world  as  a  huge  joke.  She  hates  the  normal  person¬ 
ality,  and  Is  constantly  tormenting  her.* 

The  three  personalities  of  Alma  Z.  formed  a  more  harmonious 
and  lovable  aggregation.  The  normal  personality  was  a  well  edu¬ 
cated,  thoughtful  young  woman,  worn  with  illness  and  pain.  The 
eecond,  known  as  “  Twoey,”  was  a  sprightly  child-personality,  who 
nsed  a  peculiar  and  ungrammatical  dialect  that  was  very  amusing; 
she  was  lively  and  good-natured,  was  free  from  pain,  and  possessed 
a  fair  degree  of  physical  strength.  The  third  personality  called  il- 
eelf  "The  Boy”:  its  chief  characteristic  was  shrewd,  masculine 
judgment.  Both  “  Twoey  ”  and  ”  The  Boy  ”  were  very  fond  of  the 
primarj'  personality,  and  did  all  they  could  to  help  her  regain  her 
strength.* 

The  source  of  the  malady  may  sometimes  lie  in  the  actual 
moral  guilt  of  the  subject. 

A  Frenchman  named  Achille,  while  traveling  on  business,  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  offense  for  which  he  soon  began  to  feel  remorse. 
In  his  anxiety  to  conceal  his  guilt  he  became  gloomy  and  taciturn; 
morbid  fancies  as  to  his  physical  condition  also  preyed  on  his  mind. 
Then  he  was  seized  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
the  devil  had  come  from  the  abyss  and  taken  possession  of  his  body. 
He  was  afterward  constantly  attacked  with  convulsions,  during 
which  his  limbs  were  thrown  into  strange  contortions,  he  uttered 
horrid  blasphemies,  and  gave  way  to  paroxysms  of  lugubrious  Sa¬ 
tanic  laughter.  He  kept  protesting  against  his  odious  outrages  on 
religion  which  he  attributed  to  the  devil  inside  of  him,  who  made 
him  act  against  his  will.* 

The  opposing  tendencies  cf  the  alternating  personalities  in 
these  psychopathic  cases,  are  sometimes  very  pronounced. 

-  An  extremely  Interesting  case  is  that  of  the  French  girl  whose 
parents  compelled  her  at  an  early  age  to  lead  an  immoral  life.  After 
a  time  she  reformed,  and  was  placed  by  her  friends  in  a  convent, 
where  she  stayed  two  years.  But  her  mental  powers  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  strain  of  such  varied  experiences; 
she  could  not  unify  them,  and  so  led  a  dual  existence.  In  one 
personality  she  was  Madame  Poulmai re,  the  gay  woman  of  the  world, 
fond  of  bright  costume.s,  constantly  singing  and  dancing,  delighting 
to  practise  all  the  alluring  arts  and  wiles  of  the  women  of  that 

‘Sldls  &  Goodhart,  Multiple  Personality,  p.  59. 

*Ibi(i.,  p.  420. 

•Myers,  Proc.  Society  Psychical  Research,  xv.  304. 
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class,  and  at  times  compelling  the  attendants  to  place  her  in  soli- 
ta-ry  confinement  because  of  her  improper  language  and  condaot 
In  the  other  personality,  she  was  the  gentle,  religious  deyotee 
calling  herself  by  such  names  as  Sister  Martha  of  the  Five  Wounds 
Theresa  of  Jesus,  Mary  of  the  Resurrection,  etc.,  conducting  her' 
self  with  austere  propriety,  and  preferring  the  secluded  and  som- 
lier  life  of  the  convent  to  the  gaiety  of  tlie  outside  world.* 

In  apostolic  times  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  altered  j>ersonality  such  as  alxwe  described,  and  prob¬ 
ably  other  forms  besides,  were  included  in  the  ranks  of  the 
demon  i>ossessed.  But  the  instances  due  to  structural 
changes  in  the  brain  substance,  as  tlie  result  of  injurj'  or 
tlisease,  must  have  been  very  few,  and  will  not  further 
considered.  Judging  by  the  subsequent  history  of  demonian- 
ism,  the  victims  were  almost  always  persons  afflicted  with  the 
]>sychopathic  temperajuent, — that  strange  condition  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  systeni  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  hysteria,  neurasthenia, 
latah,  ikota,  and  allied  disorders.  No  distinct  pathological 
lesion  characteristic  of  the  temperament  has  yet  been  found, 
nor  of  the  disorders  which  spring  from  it.  The  latter  are  there¬ 
fore  held  to  be  functional,  rather  than  structural  or  organic. 
But  tlie  nervous  system  of  the  psychopath  is  weak  and  irrita¬ 
ble,  as  if  from  exhaustion ;  it  is  unstable,  losing  its  balance  at 
almost  any  shock,  mental  or  physical ;  there  is  a  morbid  crav¬ 
ing  for  attention  and  sympathy,  a  desire  to  excite  curiosity  or 
wonder,  a  wish  for  a  certain  kind  of  personal  distinction ;  the 
power  of  the  will  is  weak ;  there  is  want  of  self-control ;  the 
personality  is  largely  under  the  s\vay  of  the  emotions ;  there  is 
great  impressionability  to  suggestion,  whether  springing  up  in 
the  subject’s  own  mind,  or  impressed  upon  it  from  outside, 
and  the  correspejnding  imitative  iu’.pulses  are  very  strong. 
Such  |)ersons  easily  fall  a  prey  to  those  nervous  and  mental 
’  RIbot,  The  Diseases  of  Personality,  c.  111. 
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maladies  tlic  s}  mptonis  of  which  arc  of  a  kind  to  strongly  im¬ 
press  the  imagination ;  and  they  are  deeply  influenced  by  spec¬ 
ulations  concerning  the  present  or  future  state  of  the  soul, 
lipecially  those  of  a  painful  and  terrifying  nature. 

It  need  hardly  Ix'  said  that  instances  of  alteration  of  per- 
Mxialitv  met  with  in  these  days  are  seldom  or  never  accounted 
for  bv  tlx?  theory  of  demon  possession,  except  in  religious 
circles,  even  though  the  subject’s  utterances  are  amazingly 
blasphemous  or  obscene.  The  patient  and  scientific  work  of 
recent  years  has  thrown  a  gjeat  deal  of  light  upon  many  ill- 
ilefined  and  obscure  disorders  of  the  mind. 

According  to  recent  psychology,  the  development  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  in  line  with  the  Spencerian  formula,  passes  from 
an  indefinite  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coordinated  hetero- 
ejeneity.  It  begins  with  the  simple  irritability  of  the  lowly 
organism  in  which  there  is  no  differentiation  of  physiological 
function.  With  the  ascent  of  life  in  the  scale  of  being,  marked 
by  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  there  is,  pari  passu, 
an  increasing  dispersion  of  the  physiological  functions  in  the 
bodily  organism,  and  the  consciousness  becomes  more  complex 
because  of  the  more  numerous  and  varied  sensations  which  the 
brain  has  to  coordinate.  In  man,  personality  reaches  a  high  state 
of  development  and  becomes  self-conscious,  the  idea  of  the  ego 
bang  superadded,  but  it  is  far  from  being  perfect :  even  in 
the  best  and  most  highly  gifted,  there  is  want  of  complete  co¬ 
ordination  and  stability.  For  the  consciousness  is  not  a  simple 
entity;  in  its  totality  it  is  composed  of  all  the  memory-images 
of  the  past;  it  is  the  aggregation  and  coalescence  of  all  the 
groups  of  perceptions,  instincts,  and  directions  of  the  will, 
which  at  various  times  have  represented  the  ego;  it  is  the  en¬ 
tire  individual  character  with  all  its  aptitudes,  sympathies,  an¬ 
tipathies,  virtues  and  vices :  in  short,  it  is  an  aggregation  of 
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many  minor  personalities.  So  far  as  these  are  welded  into  an 
unity  which  is  harmonious  with  the  perfect  human  ideal: 
when,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  and  in  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  every  thought  has  been  brought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  then  is  the  personality  complete ;  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  a  double-minded  man  (dipsychos,  James  i.  8),  nor 
a  multiple-minded  man,  unstable  in  all  his  ways.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  controlling  power  of  the  will  is  deficient 
or  impaired,  the  tendency  to  the  disintegration  of  the  complex 
human  personality  is  very  great. 

It  is  obvious  that  self-consciousness  at  any  particular  time 
can  only  concern  itself  with  a  small  part  of  the  subject’s  entire 
personality;  the  greater  part  is  hidden,  inactive,  subconscious. 
In  accordance  with  this  conception  of  a  subliminal  region  of 
consciousness,  the  unit  of  the  mental  life  is  not  the  single  idea 
with  its  definite  outline,  but  the  entire  wave  of  consciousness, 
or  field  of  objects,  presented  to  the  thought  at  any  moment, 
which  it  is  impossible  sharply  to  outline  because  of  its  relation 
to  other  phases  of  the  subject’s  consciousness.  The  center  of 
the  field  is  occupied  by  whatever  engages  the  attention  most 
strongly.  Concurrently,  and  in  addition  to  what  may  emerge 
from  the  underground  of  all  past  exi>erience,  the  subject  is 
aware,  dimly  or  subconsciously,  of  other  impressions  coming 
from  the  outside  world.  These  are  said  to  occupy  the  margin 
of  the  field.  With  change  of  thought  the  central  and  marginal 
impressions  do  not  vanish,  but  sink  into  the  mental  depths 
in  which  lie  all  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  the  past.  The 
range  and  complexity  of  the  contents  of  this  subliminal  re¬ 
gion  are  therefore  very  great.  “  In  it  lie  all  our  momentarily 
inactive  memories,  and  it  harbors  the  springs  of  all  our  ob¬ 
scurely  motived  passions,  impulses,  likes,  dislikes,  and  preju¬ 
dices.  Our  intuitions,  hypotheses,  fancies,  superstitions, 
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persuasions,  convictions,  and  in  general  all  our  non-rational 
operations  come  from  it.  It  is  the  source  of  our  dreams  and 
apparently  they  may  return  to  it.  In  it  arises  whatever  mys¬ 
tical  experiences  we  may  have  and  our  automatisms,  sensory 
or  motor;  our  life  in  hypnotic  and  hypnoid  conditions;  our 
delusions,  fixed  ideas,  and  hysterical  accidents,  if  we  are  hys¬ 
terical  subjects;  our  supra-normal  cognitions,  if  such  there  be 
and  we  are  telepathic  subjects.  It  is  also  the  fountain-head 
of  much  that  feeds  our  religion.”  ‘ 

This  region  has,  as  it  were,  a  mental  life  of  its  own  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  primary  consciousness.  A  common  illustration 
of  its  activity  is  the  successful  solution  of  problems  during 
sleep,  which  the  subject  had  not  been  able  to  solve  wlien 
awake. 

Occasionally  this  subconscious  cerebration  is  suggestive  of  the 
Bupernatural.  Thus  an  English  general  in  India,  commissioned  to 
put  down  Thuggery,  was  accompanied  on  his  various  expeditions 
by  his  wife.  One  evening  the  tents  were  pitched  on  a  very  lovely 
spot  in  the  jungle.  The  next  morning  the  lady  implored  her  hus¬ 
band  to  have  the  tents  moved  elsewhere,  as  she  had  been  haunted 
all  night  by  the  sight  of  dead  men.  The  same  day  the  general  re¬ 
ceived  Information  that  caused  him  to  examine  the  ground  where 
the  tents  had  been  pitched.  There  were  found  the  bodies  of  four¬ 
teen  people  the  Thugs  had  murdered.*  The  natural  explanation  of 
this  Incident  is  that  the  odor  of  the  dead  bodies  reached  the  lady 
and  suggested  the  dream,  the  details  being  worked  out  subcon- 
Bclously.  In  a  different  age  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  a 
supernatural  revelation. 

Subconscious  cerebration  also  occurs  during  the  waking 
state,  as  when  a  person  unable  to  recall  a  particular  name, 
thinks  for  a  time  of  something  else,  and  eventually  the  name 
comes  to  remembrance.  In  persons  of  psychopathic  temper- 
an.ent,  in  whom  the  subconsciousness  is  abnormally  developed, 
incursions  from  it  into  the  ordinary  consciousness  easily  and 

‘James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  484. 

*  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology,  p.  589. 
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constantly  occur.  When  the  subject  is  ignorant  of  their 
source,  they  take  for  him  the  form  of  unaccountable  impulses 
to  act,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion;  of 
inhibition  of  action,  as  in  the  functional  paralysis  of  hysteria- 
of  hallucinations  of  sight,  as  when  visions  are  seen;  of  hear¬ 
ing,  as  when  ghostly  voices  are  heard.  The  impulses  imv 
also  take  the  direction  of  automatic  speech,  the  meaning  of 
which  the  subject  may  not  himself  understand,  a  phenome¬ 
non  which  has  considerable  bearing  on  oracular,  demonic,  and 
spiritualistic  utterances.  The  subject  may  also  be  liarassed 
by  obsessive  ideas,  certain  catchwords  or  refrains  haunting 
the  mind  for  hours  or  days  and  then  vanishing.  Thus  Jolin 
liunyan  was  for  a  time  greatly  distressed  by  the  constant  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  words :  “  Sell  Christ  for  this,  sell  him  for  tliai, 
sell  him,  sell  him !”  which  would  run  through  his  mind  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  together,  and  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  saints 
are  recorded  similar  obsessions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in 
limes  when  people  were  not  aware  of  the  depth  and  occasional 
insurgency  of  the  subconsciousness,  such  involuntary  and 
wicked  ideas  and  utterances  were  thought  to  have  been  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  devil. 

The  drift  of  such  cases  is  toward  a  state  of  double  con¬ 
sciousness  or  personality  either  temporary  or  permanent.  Tlte 
primary  consciousness  in  its  weakness  becomes  less  and  less 
able  to  cope  with  the  multitudinous  impressions  continually 
|)Ouring  in ;  many  are  ignored,  or  relegated  to  the  background 
of  consciousness  to  the  continual  augmentation  of  the  subcon¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  further  weakening  of  the  higher  personal¬ 
ity  owing  to  the  surrender  of  its  functions.  Finally  the 
scission  is  complete.  There  occurs  “  the  splitting  of  what 
ought  to  be  a  single  complete  self  into  two  parts,  of  which  one 
lurks  in  the  backgroiinid,  whilst  the  other  appears  on  the  ?ut- 
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face  as  the  only  self  the  man  or  woman  has.  The  sice  of  the 
second  self  depends  on  the  number  of  thoughts  split  off ;  the 
form  of  it  tends  to  personality,  the  later  thoughts  pertaining 
to  it  remembering  the  earlier  ones  and  adopting  them  as  their 
own.  These  secondary  selves  form  therefore  conscious  unities, 
have  continuous  memories,  speak,  write,  invent  distinct  names 
for  themselves,  or  adopt  names  that  are  suggested.”  ‘ 

When  the  secondary  self  is  aware  in  its  own  peculiar  fashion 
of  its  unnatural  status  in  this  world,  it  often  places  its  being 
in  the  world  of  discarnate  spirits." 

The  frequency  and  length  of  the  perkxls  of  mental  aberra¬ 
tion  during  which  the  sense  of  personal  identity  is  in  confus¬ 
ion  vary  in  different  cases,  and  the  same  variation  is  observed 
in  demoniacal  possession.  In  this  particular  disorder  the  at¬ 
tacks  were  generally  brief  and  of  light  degree.  The  demoni¬ 
acs  lived  in  their  own  homes  and  were  amenable  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  their  friends ;  they  were  permitted  to  walk  freely 
in  the  streets  even  when  possessed ;  they  attended  divine  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  synagogue.  The  possession  was  occasional,  par¬ 
oxysmal,  occurring  only  when  the  mental  equilibrium  was 
thoroughly  upset.  In  those  more  grievously  afflicted,  as  the 
Gadarene  demoniacs,  the  attacks  were  sewere,  prolonged,  and 
necessitated  the  separation  of  the  patients  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  psychopathic  affection  among  the  Samoyeds 
known  as  “  ikota  ”  the  variations  are  somewhat  similar.  In 
its  mildest  form  the  principal  symptom  is  the  utterance  of  in¬ 
articulate  sounds  whenever  anything  repugnant  is  seen,  or  if 
the  subject  is  teased  about  her  peculiarity.  In  its  more  severe 
form  the  patient  becomes  temporarily  maniacal. 

The  circumstances  which  most  commonly  provoked  demonic 
‘James,  Psychology,  p.  227. 

*  Boris  &  Goodhart.  Multiple  Personality,  p.  54. 
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geizurcs  were  the  presence  of  religious  teachers,  professional 
exorcists,  and  other  persons  known  to  have  the  power  of  expell¬ 
ing  the  evil  influences ;  the  sight  of  other  demoniacs  exhibiting 
tlie  symptoms  of  their  disorder;  scenes  of  religious  excite¬ 
ment.  The  seizures  could  also  be  self-induced  with  the  aid 
of  wild  music  and  dancing,  as  still  practised  by  the  devil  dan¬ 
cers  of  India,  and  other  religious  fanatics.^ 

With  regard  to  the  termination  of  these  disorders  of  per¬ 
sonality,  the  aberration  in  some  cases  is  of  brief  duration,  dis¬ 
appearing  when  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth  has  passed, 
the  subject  then  returning  to  his  normal  personality  for  a  long 
period.  In  others,  the  mental  life  is  more  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  struggling  personalities,  but  the  issue  may  be  com¬ 
plete  recovery.  In  a  minority,  the  abnormal  personality 
eventually  assumes  complete  and  permanent  control. 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  in  countries  of  backward  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  we  find  the  strangest  and  wildest  psychical  disorders, 
short  of  actual  insanity.  The  dark  and  terrifying  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  people;  their  ignorance  of  natural  law  and  conse¬ 
quent  reference  of  everything  not  understood  by  them  to 
supernatural  agency ;  the  constant  dread  of  disaster  from  every 
imaginable  quarter;  the  stagnant  isolation  of  small  communi¬ 
ties  ;  in  the  individual,  the  greater  strength  of  the  emotional 
over  the  intellectual  life,  with  the  attendant  extreme  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  suggestion,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  imitate 
any  mental  or  physical  disorder  that  strikes  the  imagination,-— 
all  are  factors  in  explaining  the  wide  prevalence  of  various 
forms  of  mental  aberration.  The  contrast  between  the  numer¬ 
ous  cases  of  demonic  possession  in  former  times  and  their  rar- 
ity  now'  in  civilized  lands  may  be  thus  explained,  without 

*  Caldwell,  Contemporary  Review;  Nassau,  Fetlchism  in  West 
Africa,  p.  73. 
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insisting  that  evil  demons  in  a  particular  age  were  granted  un¬ 
usual  powers  and  liberty  to  work  harm  to  the  human  race. 

But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  malady  has  not  been  just 
as  common  in  comparatively  recent  times  wherever  the  belief 
in  demonic  possession  is  firmly  and  sincerely  held,  as  ever  it 
was  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Conversely, 
when  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  vanishes, 
the  malady  tends  to  disappear. 

In  1857,  in  the  secluded  mountain  village  of  Morzine  in 
France,  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  there  occurred  an  outbreak 
of  demcnism  which  lasted  for  years.  It  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion,  and  required  the  combined  forces  of  church  and  state  to 
suppress  it.  Two  little  girls  were  the  first  victims,  and  from 
them  the  disorder  spread  to  scores  of  others.  The  afflicted  were 

said  to  have  possessed  superhuman  agility  and  strengfth,  the 

0 

gift  of  tongues,  knowledge  not  acquired  by  ordinary  means,  and 
the  ability  to  reveal  the  secret  thoughts  of  others.^  Mingled 
with  the  exhibitions  of  suj>ernatural  power,  were  outbursts  of 
blasphemy  and  obscenity.  One  sensation  they  all  acknowl¬ 
edged, — the  presence  of  another  body  within  their  own,  at 
times  moving  softly  and  swayingly,  at  other  times  wriggling 
furiously  up  to  their  throats,  choking  and  trying  to  strangle 
them.  (Tills  subjective  sensation  was,  of  course,  the  familiar 
“globus  hystericus.’')  The  epidemic  lingered  on,  rising  and 
falling,  until  18(51.  In  that  year  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
visited  the  village  to  administer  the  rite  of  confirmation.  The 

‘According  to  the  Catholic  ritual  of  exorcism,  the  indicia  of  be¬ 
ing  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  were  these:  1.  The  faculty  of  know¬ 
ing  the  unexpressed  thoughts  of  others;  2.  Understanding  lan¬ 
guages  not  known  by  the  possessed;  3.  The  faculty  of  speaking 
unknown  or  strange  languages;  4.  Knowledge  of  future  events; 
5.  Knowledge  of  events  passing  in  distant  places;  6.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  preternafural  strength;  7.  The  ability  to  keep  the  body 
suspended  in  the  air  a  considerable  time. 
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scents  that  followed  are  lx*st  dcscrilxd  in  the  following  ler^r 
of  an  eye-witness  ; — 

“  I  went  after  all  on  the  first  of  May  to  see  the  celebrated 
eessed  at  Morzine,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  have  not  lost  my  time 
My  imagination  could  never  have  conceived  such  horrible  sights. 

I  was  at  Morzine  early  in  the  morning,  the  ceremony  beginning  at 
seven  o’clock.  I  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  church  when  a 
poor  young  girl  fell  at  my  feet  in  horrible  convulsions.  She  struck 
the  floor  with  her  feet,  her  hands,  and  her  head,  as  fast  as  the  roll 
of  a  drum.  Then  two  others  were  seized  and  again  others.  The 
church  became  a  perfect  hell.  Nothing  was  heard  but  cries,  blows, 
oaths,  and  blasphemies  that  made  one’s  hair  stand  on  end.  It  was 
the  bishop’s  entrance  that  set  them  going.  Blows  with  the  fist, 
kicks,  spitting,  horrible  convulsions,  handfuls  of  hair  and  cap.s 
flung  about,  tom  clothing,  bU-eding  hands,  met  everywhere  my 
ears  and  eyes.  The  worst  moments  were  at  the  Raising  of  the 
Host  and  the  benediction  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  victims  of 
the  epidemic,  above  one  hundred  in  number,  seemed  to  fall  Into 
almost  simultaneous  convulsions,  and  without  any  warning.  The 
poise  was  perfectly  infernal,  and  most  of  the  spectators  were  in 
tears.  The  greater  number  of  the  afflicte<l  were  young  girls  and 
women  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age;  there  was  a  child  of 
ten,  five  or  six  old  women,  and  two  men.  The  bishop  confirmed 
some  of  them  whether  they  would  or  no,  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
in  front  of  them  they  were  seized,  but  by  the  helj)  of  the  gendarmes 
and  some  men  who  assisted,  he  put  his  hands  on  them,  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  fearful  convulsions.  “  Damn€<l  carrion  of  a 
bishop,”  they  cried,  ”  why  dost  thou  come  to  torment  us?”  and  they 
tried  to  strike  and  beat  him,  and  to  tear  off  his  ei>iscopal  ring, 
and  they  spat  in  his  face.  But  it  was  remarkable  that  when  he 
touched  their  heads  in  confirmation,  they  sank  dov.Ti  and  remained 
in  a  stupor  that  seemed  like  deep  sleep.  Near  me  was  a  young 
and  pretty  woman  of  eighteen,  married  about  a  year  ago.  After 
being  confirmed,  lying  In  the  arms  of  her  father,  husband,  and 
mother,  who  were  all  weeping  bitterly,  she  cried  out:  “Ah,  damned 
carrion  of  a  bishop,  thou  makest  me  depart.,  I,  who  was  so  well  !u 
this  woman’s  body.  Now  I  must  return  to  hell.”  ’ 

In  1724  there  died  in  Paris  a  priest  who  had  taker,  a 
prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  tlie  day. 
People  flocked  to  his  tomb,  and  soon  it  was  reported  that  min- 

^  “  Demonopathy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  Belgravia,  Ixiir. 
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cles  occurred  there.  “  Men  and  women  were  seized  with  con¬ 
vulsions  and  tetanic  spasms,  rolled  upon  the  ground  like  per¬ 
sons  possessed,  were  thrown  into  violent  contortions  of  their 
head  and  limbs,  and  suffered  the  greatest  oppression.”  At  om- 
time  over  eight  hundred  were  thus  affected.  The  saint’s  oppo  ¬ 
nents  interj^reted  the  spectacle  as  the  work  of  Satan. 

In  the  Dancing  Mania  which  spread  over  Europe  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  men  and  women  affected  appeared  to  lose  all 
control  over  their  senses,  dancing  for  hours  or  even  days  in 
wild  delirium,  until  they  collapsed  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
When  well  developed,  the  attack  commenced  with  convulsions 
resembling  those  of  epilepsy,  the  subject  falling  to  the  ground 
apparently  unconscious,  panting  for  breath,  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  Suddenly  springing  up,  the  dance  would  begin  with 
strange  contortions.  “  While  dancing  they  neither  saw  nor 
Iteard,  being  insensible  to  external  impressions  through  tlx 
senses;  but  were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies  conjuring 
up  spirits,  whose  names  they  shrieked  out ;  and  some  of  them 
afterwards  asserted  that  they  felt  as  if  they  had  been  immersed 
in  a  stream  of  blood,  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high.  Oth¬ 
ers,  during  the  paroxysm,  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Sa¬ 
viour  enthroned  with  the  Virgin  Mary;  according  as  the 
religious  notions  of  the  age  were  strangely  and  variously  re¬ 
flected  in  their  imaginations.”  The  exhibitions  everywhere 
excited  astonishment  and  horror.  No  one  entertained  the  least 
doubt  of  their  demoniacal  origin.  The  priests  had  recourse  to 
exorcism,  and  endeavored  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  al¬ 
lay  an  evil  which  threatened  so  much  danger  to  themselves ;  for 
the  possessed,  assembling  in  multitudes,  frequently  poured 
forth  imprecations  against  them  and  menaced  their  destruc¬ 
tion.* 

’  Hecker,  ETpidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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In  this  manner,  outbreaks  of  demonic  possession  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  apostolic  age  and  beyond,  the  manifestations 
in  one  period,  miitatis  mutandis,  not  being  greatly  different 
from  those  of  another. 

Viewing  the  examples  of  disordered  personality,  above  de¬ 
scribed,  just  as  they  stand,  without  reference  to  theological  or 
other  considerations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  lies  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  demoniacal  possession  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  the  malady  that  has  passed  under  the  same  name  since; 
nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  draw  any  hard-and-fast  line,  apart 
from  the  singular  nature  of  the  obsessive  idea  in  demonianism, 
between  the  exhibition  of  disordered  personality  as  seen  in  the 
demoniac,  ancient  or  modern,  and  the  same  phenomenon  as 
observed  in  other  psychopathic  disorders.  In  the  concluding 
paper,  will  be  considered  the  other  symptom$  of  possession, 
and  its  origin,  proximate  and  remote. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  PRESENT  RELIGIOUS  OUTLOOK. 

by  professor  HUGH  MACDONALD  SCOTT,  D.D. 

The  impressions  here  set  forth  are  partly  the  result  of  a 
▼isit  of  seven  months  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  Constantinople,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  They  will 
consequently  be  fragmentary  and  tentative,  rather  than  com¬ 
plete  and  assured.  But  for  that  very  reason  they  may  lead 
others  to  supplemientary  and  more  substantial  investigations. 
In  both  America  and  Europe  there  is  found  a  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  lack  of  religious  power.  Many  causes  have  com¬ 
bined — wealth,  worldliness,  extreme  scientific  views,  criticism 
of  the  Bible,  intellectualism,  and  rationalism  in  many  forms — 
to  cripple  the  energies  of  the  churches.  A  paralysis  seems 
creeping  over  Christian  benevolences,  missions,  education,  and 
preaching,  in  many  quarters. 

But  one  good  thing  has  appeared  in  this  time  of  religious 
decline, — the  desire  for  union.  It  has  often  been  so.  It  was 
in  1817,  amid  the  demoralization  that  followed  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  that  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany 
united.  The  recent  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Free 
churches  in  Scotland ;  the  decision  of  the  Cumberland  and  reg¬ 
ular  Presbyterians  in  America  to  become  one  church ;  and  the 
conference  just  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  looking  toward  a  union 
of  the  Congregationalists,  l^^nited  Brethren,  and  Methodist 
Protestants, — all  teach  the  same  thing.  When  prominent 
Christian  teachers  are  declaring  the  Bible  not  different  from 
other  books,  putting  evolution  in  place  of  revelation,  going 
back  to  Socinian  and  deistic  views  of  Christ  and  his  work. 
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reviving  the  “Accommodation  “  theory  of  Semler  to  make  Paul 
teach  only  ethics  and  natural  theolog>', — rep)eating,  in  other 
terms,  the  old  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  centur>’  as  the  new 
theology,  and  with  the  new  psycholog}^  and  the  new  pedagogy 
letting  creep  in  much  of  the  mere  naturalism  of  Rousseau:— 
when  these  things  are  borne  with,  certainly  the  distinctions  that 
keep  one  kind  of  Presbyterian  from  another,  or  a  Congp-ega- 
tionalist  from  a  Methodist  Protestant,  may  well  appear  insig¬ 
nificant.  This  feeling  after  fellowship  among  Christians,  going 
so  far  in  Canada  and  Australia  as  to  bring  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  Methodists  into  deliberations  looking 
towards  union,  and  the  splendid  practical  federation  of  all 
nonconformists  in  England,  which  has  put  more  of  their  men 
into  Parliament  than  ever  before,  are  certainly  spots  of  ra¬ 
diance  on  our  religious  horizon. 

In  Ireland  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  need  of  reforms  in 
church  methods.  A  bright  young  Irish  gprl  said  to  me,  “  Rum 
and  Romanism  are  the  chief  enemies  of  our  country.”  There 
is  much  truth  in  the  remark.  When  the  Irish  pay  $30,000,000 
a  year  for  rent,  and  $70,000,000  for  strong  drink,  it  is  evident 
that  the  landlords  are  not  the  worst  oppressors  of  Ireland.  But 
the  Roman  Church  here  has  little  sense  of  fitness  or  adjust- 
nxTit.  She  keeps  as  many  archbishops  and  bishops  now  over 
sr»me  3,000,000  Catholic  Irish  as  she  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  when  there  were  (», 000,000.  Not  even  Spain  or  Italy 
is  so  overloaded  with  hierarchy  as  is  Ireland.  This  land  suf¬ 
fers  from  many  drawbacks,  but  the  chief  is  the  numerous 
priests  and  bishops,  who  do  not  lead  the  people  wisely.  “  Home 
Rule  ”  will  not  save  Ireland,  for  home  rule  has  never  succeeded 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  A  republic  cannot  live  in  peace 
with  an  imperial  church  at  whose  liead  is  the  Pope,  more  des- 
jx^tic  than  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Hence 
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France  disestablished  the  church ;  the  King  of  Italy  is 
tinder  the  ban ;  the  rq>ublics  of  Central  and  South  America 
ire  in  constant  revolutions,  aided  by  the  priests ;  and  men  like 
Ireland,  Keane,  Gibbons,  and  others  in  our  own  land  are  ad¬ 
vocating  a  liberal  Catholicism,  which  can  thrive  in  a  republic, 
but  when  carried  to  Kurope  is  denounced  as  “Americanism  " 
and  as  Iteresy.  The  Po|>e  dtjes  not  speak  in  favor  of  home 
nile  in  Ireland,  for  apparently  1k‘  does  not  wish  it  to  become 
free  from  England.  The  Holy  Father  as  successor  of  Caesar 
is  an  international,  but  also  an  antinational,  ruler.  He  opposes 
national  churches  with  all  his  might.  In  the  Vatican  Library 
the  leading  officials  are  Gemians ;  while  Italian  priests  are 
found  in  Ireland  and  England.  In  a  little  monastery  in  Cana 
of  Galilee  the  two  monks  are  Spanish  and  .Austrian.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  a  Polish  priest  may  be  found  over  an  Italian  parish.  Pa¬ 
triotism  is  subordinate  to  religion,  and  the  Roman  religion  is 
arti-republican,  imperial,  pvapal.  Hence,  in  the  last  conflict, 
the  good  Catliolic,  if  consistent,  must  sacrifice  national  liberty 
to  the  universal  church.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  lead¬ 
ing  politicians  in  France  have  been  either  Protestants,  Jews, 
or  free-thinkers.  The  English  Church  in  her  ritualistic  spirit, 
her  non-l>ossinnus  attitude,  shows  some  of  the  blindness  of 
Rome.  In  Dublin,  for  example,  there  are  two  Protestant  ca- 
thetlrals,  five  minutes  apart,  each  with  a  large  staff  of  clerg\, 
choristers,  and  attendants,  and  each  holding  daily  choral  ser¬ 
vices  to  a  handful  of  people.  I  entered  one,  and  saw  thirt> 
ringers  and  clergy-  and  a  congregation  of  five.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  a  long  step  to  the  Catholic  idea  of  masses 
for  the  absent,  the  dead,  etc. 

The  evangelical  idea  of  worship,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is 
edification  (ot/eoSo>t»;,)  that  is,  churches  are  to  be  built  and  ser¬ 
vices  conducted  where,  and  in  such  a  iranner  as,  the  most 
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benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  the  people.  Many  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  churches  arose  where  Peter  was  buried,  or  Paul  beheaded, 
or  a  saint  appeared  in  vision,  or  a  martyr  suffered ;  and  future 
generations,  regardless  of  convenience  or  edification,  must  come 
to  these  places  to  pray.  The  long  march,  the  mountain  climb, 
the  pilgrimage,  are  meritorious  parts  of  the  services.  That  is, 
the  whole  conception  of  worship  is  i)erverted.  It  is  made 
somiething  to  induce  God  to  be  gracious,  a  do  ut  des;  whereas 
the  New  Testament  teaching  is  that  God  is  gracious ;  we  know 
this  in  Christ ;  and  Christian  worship  is  a  communion,  a  giv¬ 
ing  and  a  receiving  of  this  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  Christ. 
But  even  Romanism  is  being  leavened  in  some  degree  by  mod¬ 
ern  thought  and  the  liberty  of  the  gospel.  In  Austria  about 
five  thousand  left  the  Roman  Church  last  year,  and  this  exo¬ 
dus  has  been  going  on  for  some  years.  Austrian  Germans  have 
been  asking  why  they  are  so  far  behind  Germans  in  the  Fa¬ 
therland,  and  are  beginning  to  see  the  reason  in  papalism.  A 
member  of  Parliament  named  Wolf  went  with  his  family  to 
a  Protestant  church  to  see  w'hat  was  done,  and  was  so  impressed 
that  he  became  a  Protestant,  and  has  become  a  leader  in  the 
movement  for  freedom.  English  Catholics  practically  defied 
the  Pope  when  he  sided  with  the  Boers  in  the  South  African 
war.  A  reaction  has  broken  out  in  Spain,  led  by  the  poet  Gal- 
dos,  w’ho  denounces  the  monasteries  and  other  abuses.  He 
says  one  hundred  and  eighty  convents  in  Barcelona  and  many 
in  other  cities  are  a  cancer  in  the  life  of  the  people.  He  op¬ 
poses  the  Jesuits  and  their  schools  as  the  French  did  all  monk¬ 
ish  schools  and  abolished  them.  Heretical  works  like  Dante’s 
“  De  Monarchia  ”  and  Galileo’s  “  De  Revolutionibus  ”  have 
been  dropped  from  the  Index.  Dr.  Zahm’s  book  on  “  Evolu¬ 
tion  ”  was  to  be  put  on  the  Index,  but  the  Pope  forbade  it. 
At  the  International  Council  of  Catholic  Scholars,  which  has 
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niet  annually  since  1885,  many  liberal  ideas  are  uttered,  and 
other  evidences  appear  of  light  entering  Romanism. 

In  Protestant  Germany  religious  coldness  is  admitted  and  la¬ 
mented  by  all.  The  orthodox  charge  much  of  the  decline  to  the 
critics  who  destroy  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  rationalistic  theo¬ 
logians,  who  undermine  the  faith.  Three  things  are  made  v«r\ 
prominent  in  these  discussions:  (1)  the  historical  study  of 
the  Bible;  (3)  the  importance  of  comparative  religion;  and 
(3)  the  psychological  apprehension  of  religious  truth.  The 
experience  point  of  view  is  much  elaborated.  That  all  these 
are  of  great  value  none  will  deny.  The  point  of  departure  is 
where  the  questions  arise :  Does  historic  evolution  leave  a 
place  for  revelation  in  Scripture,  and  the  siq)ernatural  in  re¬ 
ligion?  Does  the  study  of  com])arative  religion  make  Jesus 
just  one  great  teacher  with  Moses,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  and 
others,  or  find  place  for  him  as  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all  men  ? 
And,  in  connection  with  the  psychological  analysis  of  religious 
experience,  can  we  believe  in  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  faith  as  a  gift  of  God? 

The  lines  of  demarkation  seem  becoming  more  evident. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  German  theology  seemed  divided  into 
orthodox  and  Ritschlian,  but  now  the  Protestantenverein,  the 
Unitarian  Association,  which  had  died,  has  been  revived,  and 
the  Ritschl  men  seem  separating  into  right  and  left  wings. 
Dr.  Radc,  editor  of  Die  Christliche  Welt,  has  recently  de¬ 
clared  that,  while  intellectually  he  feels  compelled  to  regard 
Jesus  as  only  a  wonderful  man,  yet  in  his  devotions  he  can¬ 
not  but  pray  to  Him  and  hold  communion  with  Him.  He  has 
“  the  religious  value  ”  of  God  for  him!,  and  he  passionately 
refuses  to  give  Him  up.  The  editor  of  the  Ritschlian  organ 
thus  puts  the  mystery  of  Christianity  in  the  man  Jesus ;  while 
the  orthodox  feel  the  proi>er  place  to  put  it  is  in  the  divine  Son 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  250.  9 
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of  God.  From  the  point  of  view  of  comparative  religion,  also 
Professor  Troelsch  attacks  Dr.  Harnack  and  other  radical 
theologians.  Troelsch,  himself  a  liberal,  says,  If  Jesus  is  only 
one  teacher  among  others,  and  Christianity  only  a  chapter  in 
the  general  history  of  religion,  then  the  Faculty  of  Theolog\’ 
should  be  abolished  at  the  universities,  and  in  its  place  appear 
a  professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  as  at  the  University  of 
Paris  and  elsewhere. 

The  orthodox  oppose  these  radical  views  in  Ixxjks,  in  here¬ 
sy  trials  in  sermons,  and  in  api>eals  to  practical  work.  The 
liberal  men  are  chiefly  active  in  social  refomis ;  the  evangel¬ 
ical  give  most  attention  to  religious  services,  mission  labors, 
Bible  instruciion,  and  deaconness  work.  Since  1874  the  school 
children  in  Wurtemberg  have  learned,  each  in  his  course,  350 
selected  texts  and  35  hymns ;  the  liberal  teachers  now  want 
these  reduced  to  275  and  32.  There  is  controversy,  too,  about 
teaching  the  Bible  according  to  the  theory  of  the  radical  critics 
or  according  to  the  more  traditional  view. 

At  the  universities  the  teaching  of  theology  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  liberal  men.  The  pastors  become  more  evangelical 
often  as  they  preach,  and  oppose  frequently  their  former  teach¬ 
ers.  The  church  is  demanding  the  right  to  nominate  the  men 
who  are  to  teach  her  pastors,  and  insists  that  they  are  not  be¬ 
ing  trained  for  the  work  to  be  done.  This  is  certainly  true  in 
view  of  the  foreign  field,  for  it  is  said  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  seventeen  German  societies  go 
from  the  University  divinity  schools.  Of  the  528  mission  sta¬ 
tions,  131  belong  to  the  Moravians,  who  have  least  to  do  with 
universities,  and  conduct  seminaries  of  their  own.  The  other 
churches,  also,  have  mission  houses,  and  schools  for  preachers, 
in  which  men  are  educated  for  the  colonies,  America,  and 
heathen  lands.  Of  the  seventeen  societies,  all  but  one  are  sup- 
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ported  by  the  orthodox  cluirches,  and  the  one  that  is  liberal, 
the  “Allgemeine  evangelisch-protestantische  Missions verein,” 
founded  in  1884,  has  not  yet  proven  that  its  new  gospel  for 
the  ‘‘nations  of  culture” — Japan,  China,  India — is  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  old  gospel  of  the  orthodox  missionaries.  After 
twenty  years  it  has  only  seven  missionaries  employed, — three 
in  Japan  and  four  in  China, — and  part  of  their  work  is  con¬ 
ducting  services  for  Germans  in  those  lands.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Society  its  reports  insisted  that  the  liberal  Christi¬ 
anity  would  find  ready  access  to  cultured  heathen,  because  it  set 
aside  the  miraculous,  and  by  historic  methods  led  men  to  Jesus ; 
but,  in  the  light  of  experience,  later  reports  declare  that  it  is 
actually  easier  for  the  orthodox  gospel  to  spread  among  the 
heathen  than  for  the  liberal ;  for,  when  once  the  Bible  was 
accepted  as  the  word  of  God,  the  hardest  work  of  the  miss¬ 
ionary  was  done;  while  the  liberal  missionary,  presenting  no 
word-of-God  Bible,  had  to  begin  in  the  quicksands  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  natural  religion,  destructive  criticism  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  comparative  religion,  and  labor  long  to  find  any  solid  basis 
for  his  teachings. 

In  labors  at  home,  city  missions,  home  missions,  and 
institutional  work  are  almost  wholly  in  conservative  hands. 
Still,  not  a  few  men  of  the  liberal  theology,  by  their  insistence, 
upon  the  practical,  have  helped  direct  men  toward  the  living 
phases  of  religion.  It  looks  as  if  the  Ritschlian  school  had 
reached  the  culmination  of  its  strength,  and  is  beginning  to 
decline.  The  Protestant  Union  has  gone  back,  in  smaller  num¬ 
bers,  to  its  bare  Unitarianism.  Some  Ritschlian  leaders  like 
Kaftan,  Hermann,  and  Rade  seem  moving  toward  more 
evangelical  positions.  Kaftan  now  insists  upon  an  element  of 
knowledge  in  faith,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  an  objective 
revelation.  Harnack,  who  has  accepted  a  position  as  librarian 
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of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Berlin,  will  not  lecture  so  much  on 
church  history,  and  very  likely  will  give  less  attention  to  the¬ 
ological  matters.  Confessionalism,  while  in  some  respects  to  be 
deplored,  seems  to  be  growing,  and  carries  with  it  an  increas¬ 
ing  devotion  to  the  creeds  of  the  church. 

Beyond  Romanism  and  the  theology  of  Protestant  Germany 
our  outlook  took  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  Here  rose  to  view  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  non-Christian  world.  Here 
some  500,000,000  Christians  look  out  upon  800,000,000  heathen 
and  200,000,000  Moslems.  Paganism  is  now  intrenched  in 
India,  Japan,  and  China ;  and,  despite  the  enormous  opposition 
of  race,  culture,  and  traditional  religion,  there  are  some  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  gospel  will  finally  conquer  all  these  lands.  But 
Islam  appears  hardest  of  all  to  vanquish.  It  accepts  the  Old 
Testament.  It  borrows  its  creed  from  the  Jew,  and  its  miss¬ 
ionary  doctrine  from  Christianity.  Hence  Dante  put  Moham¬ 
med  in  purgatory  with  the  heretics.  What,  then,  is  the  outlod. 
in  the  world  of  Islam?  To  begin  w'ith,  more  Moslems  are 
found  under  Christian  than  under  Mohammedan  rulers.  Some 
65,000,000  are  under  England  in  India,  and  over  8,000,000  in 
Egypt;  others  are  under  America  in  the  Philippines,  Russia 
in  Asia,  France  and  Germany  in  Africa.  The  culture  that 
comes  to  all  these  subjects  has  a  Christian  coloring,  and  their 
laws  and  morals  must  approach  Christian  standards. 

Another  matter  of  great  moment  is  the  existence  side  by 
side  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  of  Moslem  and  Christian  govern¬ 
ments,  with  the  constant  comparisons  which  make  the  former 
seem  so  odious.  In  Egypt,  England  has  established  law  and 
order,  reduced  taxes  by  forty  per  cent,  rid  the  peasants  from 
the  clutches  of  loan  sharks,  introduced  a  vast  system  of  irri¬ 
gation,  railways,  efficient  police,  honest  officials,  and  public 
schools.  Cairo  has  become  the  world-city  of  the  Orient,  and 
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Eg>’Pt  is  ^  synonym  for  prosperity  and  i)eace.  This  great  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart  by  all  Syria.  Palestine,  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  the  regions  beyond.  I  was  told  that  Syria  and 
Palestine  would  throw  up  both  hands  for  English  occupation 
and  rule.  Young  men  from  these  lands  prosper  in  Egypt,  and 
then  go  home  to  tell  and  show  what  Christian  England  does, 
and  what  Mohammedan  Turkey  cannot  do.  England  occupies 
Egypt,  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  the  Sudan,  and  her  Cape-to- 
Cairo  railway  is  daily  extending  a  backbone  of  commerce  and 
civilization  from  end  to  end  of  the  Dark  Continent.  English 
gunboats  are  all  around  the  Red  Sea.  They  police  the  coast, 
and  show  the  Arabs  the  justice  which  the  Turks  do  not  bring. 
This  English  occupation  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  chronic 
insurrection  which  exists  in  Arabia,  and  the  growing  determin¬ 
ation  of  the  home  of  Mohammed  to  throw  off  what  is  left  of 
Turkish  rule.  The  Sultan  is  less  and  less  regarded  by  tlte 
Arabs  as  the  successor  of  the  prophet;  and  it  can  readily  he 
seen  that,  if  Mecca  and  the  holy  places  of  Islam  reject  his 
authority,  it  will  give  a  heavy  blow  to  this  religion. 

Another  power  that  is  undermining  Mohammedism  is  the 
Christian  schools  and  missionaries  that  are  found  all  through 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Graduates  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  in  Beirut,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  schools  in  Egypt, 
were  taken  into  service  in  large  numbers  by  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  when  it  set  itself  to  establish  just  laws  and  Christian 
order  in  the  land.  It  is  interesting  to  tliink  that,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  American  missionaries  had  been  educating 
young  men  for  England  to  appoint  when  she  took  hold  of  the 
land  of  Pharaoh. 

The  work  of  the  missionaries  is  largely  among  the  ignorant, 
superstitious  Christians  of  the  East, — the  Greek,  Maronite, 
Jacobite,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  whatever  other  name  they 
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bear.  When  this  mass  is  leavened,  it  should  form  the  mission¬ 
ary  army  to  convert  Islam  in  Turkey.  Of  the  2,000,000  of 
people  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  there  are  320,000  Christians  in 
the  Lebanon  district,  and  little  groups  elsewhere,  besides  100,- 
000  Jews.  In  Egypt  there  are  nearly  1,000,000  Christians  in 
a  population  of  9,000,000.  Here  is  a  fine  missionary  popula¬ 
tion,  native  born,  speaking  Arabic,  and,  when  qualified,  the 
l)est  agency  to  carry  the  gosix.*!  to  followers  of  the  Koran. 
Islam,  like  heathenism,  is  anti-humanitarian  in  spirit:  it  is  a 
religion  which  recognizes  the  rights  of  no  man  outside  its 
pale,  and  which  leaves  even  its  own  women  outside  religious 
jirivileges.  Hence  it  cannot  stand  in  competition  with  the 
universal  culture  and  recognition  of  all  men  which  the  gospel 
brings.  When  public  schools  were  oi>ened  in  Egypt,  .seventeen 
per  cent  of  Coptic  children  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  an  ed¬ 
ucation,  while  only  five  per  cent  of  the  Moslem  came  to  them. 
The  intolerance  of  the  Sultan  is  that  of  his  religion ;  and,  when 
the  ideas  of  human  rights  and  human  duties  receive  their  full 
recognition,  the  end  wdll  come  of  both  heathenism  and  Mo¬ 
hammedanism. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  LONDON. 

BY  EX-PRESIDENT  JOHN  P.ASCOM,  D.D..  LL.D. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  fact — onc  vve  could  hardly  have  exi)ccted 
and  should  do  our  utmost  to  understand — is  the  large  number 
of  the  unemployed  in  London ;  a  number  so  large  as  to  raise 
the  question  both  of  an  immediate  and  of  an  ultimate  remedy. 
When  so  many  are  thrown  out  of  the  productive  processes  of 
society,  those  processes  are  either  working  amiss,  or  are  fa¬ 
tally  insufficient.  Such  a  fact  opens  afresh  the  inquiry  of  the 
adequacy  of  economic  and  social  forces  as  we  are  applying 
them.  If  we  have  any  symipathy  with  men,  this  want  of  em¬ 
ployment  will  stand  with  us  for  a  grievous  social  state ;  and  if 
we  cherish  any  hopes  of  a  more  perfect  social  condition,  any 
belief  in  laws  looking  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  race,  it  will 
raise  most  serious  doubts  as  to  our  existing  theories  of  so¬ 
ciety.  These  doubts  will  be  the  more  troublesome  because 
this  destitution  occurs  in  England,  so  productively  powerful 
and  prosperous. 

The  unemployed  appealed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four,  premier  under  a  conservative  administration,  and  later 
to  Campbell-Bannerman,  just  entering  on  a  liberal  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  also  made  a  half-mute,  half-violent  appeal  to 
the  church,  presenting  themselves  in  a  Ixxly  at  the  services 
in  St.  Paul’s.  This  sense  of  a  possible  remedy,  or  at  least  of 
indirect  responsibility,  was  expressed  in  thus  approaching  with 
their  wants  those  who  represented  the  state  and  the  church. 
.Society  collectively  is  expressed  in  these  organizations,  and, 
finding  no  relief  in  themselves,  it  was  natural  that  the  unem- 
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ployed  should  bring  their  hard  case  to  the  notice  of  tliat  so¬ 
ciety  of  which  they  were  discarded  members.  Its  construction, 
they  felt,  either  on  the  mjaterial  or  the  spiritual  side,  must  be 
faulty,  some  duty  must  be  shirked  or  obligation  overlooked, 
when  results  so  ruinous  to  themselves,  and  so  inimical  to  so¬ 
cial  growth,  stood  forth  in  such  large  proportions.  This  rea¬ 
soning  was  inevitable,  and  not  altogether  false.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  state,  so  far  as  possible,  to  provide  conditions 
under  which  all  industrious  citizens  can  support  themselves. 
It  is  the  office  of  Christian  faith  to  search  into  and  declare 
those  principles,  and  cherish  those  sentiments,  under  which 
the  poor  can,  sympathetically,  be  given  a  footing  in  the  paths 
of  life.  Inattention  to  these  claims  on  the  part  of  any  organiz¬ 
ing  ix>wer  in  the  community  is  an  inadmissible  attitude.  An 
inability  to  render  aid  l)ecomes  a  discouraging  confession  of 
the  partial  failure  of  society.  When  society  is  wholly  unable 
to  gpve  assistance,  this  fact  weakens  the  reciprocal  claim  of 
obedience.  It  outlaws  those  thus  left  to  their  own  destitution. 
There  thus  devolves  on  every  good  citizen  aiwl  good  Christian 
an  obligation  to  search  into  the  grounds  of  this  difficulty,  both 
in  reference  to  an  immediate  remedy  and  ultimate  relief.  The 
similarity  of  conditions  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
makes  the  question  as  much  our  own  as  if  an  equal  destitution 
had  already  appeared  in  one  or  more  of  our  great  cities. 

The  problem  is  an  economic  and  an  ethical  one.  Under 
I-conomics  we  raise  the  question.  Cannot  the  productivity  of 
the  world  Ik*  .so  ordered  as  to  make  all  partakers  in  it,  (1)  on 
the  side  of  lalK>r,  and  C.?)  on  the  side  of  reward?  Are  eco¬ 
nomic  laws  democratic  by  virtue  of  this  fellowship  of  work? 
They  certainly  demand  fellowship ;  is  it  an  honest  fellow.ship 
that  completes  itself  in  the  common  prosperity? 

The  question  is  also  manifestly  ethical.  When  we  undertake 
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to  define  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men,  and  measure  the  im¬ 
putes  of  service  and  good-will  that  run  along  them,  do  we  find 
among  them  a  helping  hand  in  the  struggle  for  the  mastery 
of  life  ?  Are  our  own  lives  best  reached  in  a  fellowship  with 
the  lives  of  others  ?  Is  the  dropping  off  of  any  life  a  dropping 
off  of  our  own  life?  These  two  classes  of  questions  are  best 
answered  together.  If  we  put  them  together  we  can  hardly 
miss  the  true  solution.  It  is  the  fellowship  of  man  with  man 
that  is  the  center  of  interest :  and  no  year  revolves,  no  progress 
is  made  in  personal  or  social  achievemicnt,  without  a  wider, 
deeper  union  of  men  with  each  other.  Separation  and  disper¬ 
sion  are  barbarism;  extended  aidfulness  is  civilization;  all- 
embracing  sympathy  is  enlightenment.  Love  is  the  only  light 
that  reaches  round  the  world,  and  casts  no  shadow. 

Economics,  pushed  alone  for  an  answer,  becomes  confused 
and  inadequate  in  its  response.  It  does  not  certainly  know 
bow  the  world  is  framed.  The  wealth-getting  activity  strives 
to  divorce  itself  from  good-will,  and  brings  discord  and  divis- 
i(Mi  where  it  should  bring  concurrent  effort.  The  problem  of 
securing  wealth  is  like  the  problem  of  securing  happiness.  If 
we  narrow  the  aim,  our  very  success  in  it  l>affles  us,  and  we 
miss  the  healthy  and  vital  response  which  is  the  true  purpose 
of  our  labor.  The  moment  the  economist  looks  upon  wealth¬ 
getting  as  an  individual  interest  simply,  enterprise,  competi¬ 
tion,  profits,  come  into  the  foreground,  cast  long  shadows  of 
bitterness,  disappointment,  and  inadequate  reward  over  the 
better  workers,  and  over  the  multitude,  discouragement,  hos¬ 
tility,  indolence,  and  vice.  When  the  forces  involved  should 
begin  to  free  themselves  in  the  general  prosperity,  they  en¬ 
tangle  themselves  more  and  more  in  the  ever-returning  strife 
of  classes,  and  are  engpilfed  again  in  the  decay  of  society. 

Though  the  self-seeking  impulses  which  many  put  at  the 
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basis  of  Economics  are,  when  rigidly  rendered,  destructive  of 
fair  distribution,  and  so  of  successful  production,  they  seem  for 
a  time  to  thrive  and  to  secure  a  conspicuous  expression  of 
prosperity.  We  thus  have  a  plausible  and  fascinating  form  of 
the  eternal  lie  that  elevation  is  a  relative  exaltation  above 
one’s  fellows ;  that  the  fittest  means  ultimately,  as  it  meant  in 
the  outset,  the  strongest ;  and  that  life,  as  it  gains  power,  con¬ 
tracts  itself  more  and  more  on  its  own  center. 

This  is  the  line  of  thought  which  economists  have  sometimes 
complacently  taken  as  most  completely  contained  in  the  forces 
under  consideration.  The  world  is  too  narrow  for  men,  and 
some,  in  the  jostling,  must  necessarily  fall  off.  The  fall  is  so 
inevitable,  so  incident  to  progress,  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  it.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  takes  effect,  and  we 
have  only  to  be  careful  to  keep  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 
Enterprise,  moreover,  profits  by  this  chea|X‘ning  of  labor. 
Those  just  on  the  borders  of  subsistence  arc  more  concessive 
to  the  claims  of  capital  and  make  up  a  world  in  which  it  be- 
comles  prodigiously  productive. 

While  there  are  some  facts  which  suggest  this  conclusion, 
there  are  others  wholly  inconsistent  with  it.  The  world  be¬ 
comes  constantly  more  productive  under  skillful  handling, 
and  the  rewards  of  labtjr  more  favorable.  We  have  not 
reached  in  any  direction  the  limits  of  growth.  Numbers  fa¬ 
cilitate  production.  Men  isolated  are  necessarily  savages; 
gathered  in  communities  they  are  barbarians  ;  conijjacted  into 
nations  they  become  civilized ;  and,  in  free  international  ac¬ 
tivity,  they  are  enlightened.  We  have  never  appn>ache<l  a 
point  in  which  the  simple  increase  of  numbers  tnade  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  human  wants  more  difficult.  Compare  the  present 
resources  of  the  South  with  its  development  under  slavery, 
and  observe  the  increased  demand  for  labor  now  present.  As 
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the  means  of  production  enlarge,  there  is  also  a  greater  call  for 
foresight  and  sagacity,  and  these  qualities  lead  to  a  more  care¬ 
ful  adaptation  of  the  luuv.bcr  of  laborers  to  op])ortunities. 
With  every  step  of  progress,  society  is  Ix'tter  organized,  and 
holds  famine  and  pestilence  more  completely  in  abeyance. 
Tlie  economic  theory  of  reduced  returns  for  labor  is  applicable 
to  earlier,  rather  than  to  later,  periods.  Tt  is  a  transient  fact 
surreptitiously  turned  into  a  general  law,  as  is  the  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  when  rendered  in  terms  of  animal 
life  and  applied  to  man  in  his  higher  relations. 

There  is  a  severe  phase  of  ethics  which  chimes  in  with  this 
opinion.  The  discipline  of  the  world  is  regarded  as  cold  and 
exacting,  and,  if  the  standard  is  not  reached,  the  delinquent 
is  snapped  up  with  little  room  for  repentance.  Some  take  an 
endless  delight  in  the  alleged  inflexible  character  of  law,  as  if 
the  world  were  a  steel  trap  calling  chiefly  for  caution  where 
one  steps.  These  opinions  of  the  niggardly  givdng  of  the  world 
shape  themselves  while  as  yet  we  have  not  begun  to  under¬ 
stand  or  develop  the  resources  alxiut  us.  This  sense  of  the  in¬ 
exorable  character  of  law  has  been  gained  in  a  world  in  which 
inlen  have  so  often  been  forgiven  for  their  failures  and  trans¬ 
gressions  that  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  traveletl  into  light 
along  a  path  of  disobedience.  Men  have  tramped  the  blocnly 
fields  of  battle  to  learn  that  peace  is  the  great  productive  agent 
in  human  society. 

A  wder  economy,  a  more  sympathetic  form  of  ethics,  gpve 
a  different  color  to  the  laws  of  distribution,  one  that  lights  uji 
the  darkness  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  brings  social  enlarge¬ 
ment  as  the  crown  of  obedience.  Diffused  prosperity  is  the 
condition  of  the  largest  prosperity :  as  much  as  a  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  means  physical  health.  In  seeking  this  diffused 
prosperity,  commerce  and  social  welfare  concur :  and  when 
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it  is  wanting,  each  has  the  problem  of  explanation  thrown  upon 
it  Comfort  secured  by  effort  is  the  presupposition  of  Econan- 
ics  and  Ethics  alike.  If  it  is  departed  fromi,  both,  as  harmo¬ 
nious  systems,  disappear.  The  ethical  temper  forever  extemis 
and  equalizes  advantages ;  the  economic  temper  embraces  and 
improves  them.  Let  the  purpose  of  the  community  be  the 
creation  and  just  division  of  the  fruits  of  lalx)r,  and  each  mein- 
Ixir  is  drawn  into  that  prosj^erity  and  enlarges  it.  Wealth  is 
far  more  consonant  with  diffused  intelligence  and  activity 
than  with  any  restriction  of  them  whatever.  The  moment  this 
.'irises,  w'asteful  agencies  are  introduced,  and  a  portion  of  the 
common  strength  is  lost  along  these  lints  of  resistance.  Ethical 
welfare  means  sympathetic  aid,  and  the  collisions  of  indolence 
and  poverty  are  hostile  to  it.  As  men  concur  in  ethical  senti- 
,inent  they  are  prepared  to  concur  in  productive  activity,  and  to 
accumulate  a  store  of  social  benefits  ever  larger  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  partakers. 

The  difficulty  with  formal  socialism  is  that  it  lod<s  to  a 
mechanical  equilibrium  of  advantages,  and  a  fixed  distribution 
not  necessarily  associated  with  good-will.  Economic  activities 
and  rewards  are  to  be  regulated  with  no  corresponding  devel¬ 
opment  of  ethical  incentives.  The  effort  is  sure  to  fail,  since 
it  will  be  thrown  back  shortly  on  civic  coercion,  far  iiiore  diffi¬ 
cult  to  apply,  and  far  less  effective,  than  the  existing  per¬ 
suasion  of  poverty.  Present  forms  of  distribution  leave  men, 
at  least  in  a  general  way,  to  the  natural  results  of  their  own 
action.  These  forms  look  for  correction  where  it  must  be 
found,  in  improved  purjxDses  and  wiser  action  under  them. 
Economic  law  will  never  be  fulfilled  without  a  corresponding 
♦lepth  of  ethical  impulses ;  and  these  impulses,  as  they  arise, 
will  find  no  other  or  more  favorable  field  in  which  to  express 
themselves  than  this  of  economic  prosperity,  a  constant  condi- 
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tion  of  enlarged  intellectual  and  social  life.  W e  cannot  handle 
the  factors  of  life  separately.  If  we  make  our  charities 
mere  charities,  they  soon  begin  to  fail,  both  in  their  action  on 
the  recipients  and  in  their  reaction  on  ourselves.  Mere  charity 
is  compelled  to  recognize,  in  a  despairing  way,  that  we  liave 
the  poor  always  with  us,  and  that  we  tend  to  keep  them  with 
us  by  a  game  of  buffet  in  which  the  ball  returns  as  often  as  it 
goes.  True  charity  is  sympathetic,  vital,  and  quickens  the  life 
of  both  receiver  and  giver.  Good-will  is  as  necessary  to  those 
who  exercise  it  as  to  those  who  are  aided  by  it.  It  is  a  common 
term  in  social  development,  and  that  it  may  remain  a  common 
term  must  beget,  on  either  hand,  new  occasions  and  new  di¬ 
rections  of  response.  It  is  the  fellowship  of  those  who  stand 
in  the  same  ranks,  and  march  together. 

It  was  with  a  true  instinct,  though  a  despairing  and  a  cyni¬ 
cal  one,  that  the  unemployed  marched  to  St.  Paul’s.  The  one 
question  will  alw'ays  be  put  to  the  church,  whatever  its  pre¬ 
vailing  form.  What  better  and  more  complete  conditions  of 
unity  is  it  establishing  between  men?  How  far  and  how  rap¬ 
idly  is  it  working  up  communities  into  a  similitude  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  ?  What  is  its  potency  in  imparting  the  ethical 
incentives  which  go  with  economic  activity? 

Much  of  the  charity  of  the  church  has  been  unwise  and  in¬ 
adequate.  It  has  looked  more  to  the  relief  of  suffering — a 
thing  which  must  often  happen — than  to  its  removal.  There 
is  hardly  a  more  painful  question  anywhere  put  us  than  the 
accumulated  and  ever-accumulating  misery  of  a  large  city. 
The  despairing  inquiry  of  the  unemployed  is,  Wliat  is  your 
gospel,  and  what  is  its  power  of  relief  ?  If  Christianity 
touches  bottom,  it  will  do  it,  not  in  institutions  and  creeds, 
but,  in  proffers  of  life  everywhere  renewed.  It  is  here  that  the 
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solution  of  the  question  may  be  found.  Whose  money  may  be 
used  in  forwarding  the  salvation  of  men? 

A  vital  method  in  charity  means  a  recognition  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ideas  which  make  wealth  the  reward  of  intelligence 
industry,  and  good-will.  The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is 
a  complex  one,  in  which  vice,  indolence,  ignorance,  and  misfor¬ 
tune  play  their  part  in  ever-varying  ways  and  proportions.  It 
is  not  a  problem  which  admits  of  an  immediate  and  heroic 
solution.  It  must  be  approached  on  all  sides,  according  to  its 
own  form  of  presentation.  The  correction,  as  far  as  the  church 
is  concerned,  must  come  chiefly  as  anticipation ;  as  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  the  four  ingredients  which  are  sure,  as  they  in¬ 
crease  in  force,  to  give  rise  to  extreme  ix>verty.  When  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  have  become  crowded,  and  the  clamor 
is  general  and  loud,  the  church  will  be  well  nigh  as  helpless 
in  relieving  the  evil  as  are  those  who  sufifer  under  it.  The 
time  for  prevention  has  passed  by,  and  all  that  the  church  can 
now  do  is  to  bring  a  s}'mpathetic  tcm|>er  and  immediate  aid  to 
those  suffering  the  overthrow  of  poverty.  If  the  church,  in 
the  progress  of  events,  drops  into  an  indifferent  temper,  it  will 
remain,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  without  wisdom  or 
help,  when  the  disaster  comes.  The  relief  to  be  looked  for 
from  the  church  is  an  ethical  life  which,  pervading  the  com¬ 
munity,  anticipates  the  catastrophe. 

The  state  is  unable  to  meet  at  once  the  demand  for  labor, 
because  such  a  provision  tloes  not  lie  within  its  province.  Its 
purpose  is  social  justice,  a  prevention  of  the  encroachments  of 
one  person  on  another.  It  stands,  or  should  stand,  for  the 
most  complete  preservation  of  the  ix)wers  and  opportunities 
of  its  citizens.  It  can  no  more  provide  labor  for  those  who  re¬ 
quire  it  than  it  can  furnish  prosperity  to  those  who  wish  it. 
Its  actions  are  to  be  judged  not  only  in  their  first  effects,  but 
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in  their  reaction  on  all  the  interests  involved.  Tlie  unemployed, 
in  making  a  demand  for  labor,  become  inimical  to  the  thrift  of 
the  industrious,  whose  activities  are  to  be  protected.  The  state 
cannot  allow  either  class  to  trespass  on  the  other.  It  does  al¬ 
low  the  thrifty,  in  various  ways,  to  encroach  on  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  ignorant  and  improvident,  and  so  to  throw  them 
into  a  destitute  class  ;  but  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  encourag¬ 
ing  counter  claims,  but  in  resisting  all  trespass  and  maintaining 
an  open  arena. 

Public  relief  is  admitted  in  apparent  reduction  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  personal  independence,  but  it  rests  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  the  general  welfare  calls  for  some  concession  to 
those  who  have  lost  the  ix>wer  to  care  for  themselves.  The  col¬ 
liding  of  these  two  claims  in  public  charities,  mercy  on  the  one 
hand  and  personal  liberty  on  the  other,  has  always  made  of 
charitable  relief  a  most  difficult  question.  It  offers  another 
e.xample  of  the  truth  that  in  Economics  and  Civics  no  prin¬ 
ciple  can  be  applied  without  reference  to  the  ethical  conditions 
at  the  time  present. 

Public  relief,  especially  in  the  English  races,  has  gathered 
about  itself  associations  which  have  made  it  very  distasteful 
to  those  who  share  it.  It  is  this  fact  that  renders  the  unem¬ 
ployed  more  willing  to  institute  a  comparatively  new  demand, 
that  for  lal)or,  than  to  accept  public  relief.  The  public  welfare 
will  not  allow  a  refusal  of  all  aid.  An  extreme  form  of  pov¬ 
erty  would  arise,  under  such  a  denial,  that  would  endanger 
the  general  safety,  and  outrage  social  feeling.  Yet  this  con¬ 
cession,  guarded  and  meagre  as  it  constantly  is,  pushes  hard 
on  the  half-oi>en  door,  and  readily  passes  into  a  claim  for  la¬ 
bor  under  which  the  daily  providence  of  life  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  individual  to  the  public,  and  ultimately  rest  as 
a  hea\w  burden  on  the  industrious. 
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In  the  struggle  between  the  temper  of  thrift  and  the  temper 
of  humanity,  the  needle  is  not  likely  to  rest  midway  between 
them,  but  to  pass  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  extreme.  Pov¬ 
erty  may  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  fact.  The  poor  may  be 
divided  into  classes,  as  in  Denmark,  and  a  comfortable  and 
resi)ectable  provision  be  made  for  the  more  worthy ;  or,  as  in 
England,  there  may  be  present  a  constant  disposition  to  resist 
encroachment,  and  a  feeling  of  shame  that  embitters  the  aid 
that  is  rendered.  These  two  tempers  have  each  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  the  English  method  can  be  justified 
only  in  connection  with  a  form  of  society  expressly  shaped  to 
keep  ajar  all  the  doors  of  opportunity.  The  English  feeling 
arises  from  a  somewhat  higher  sense  of  per.sonal  freedom,  and 
can  approve  itself  only  by  a  careful  maintenance  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  liberty. 

A  weighty  reason  why  the  state  cannot  recognize  the  claim 
for  labor  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  by  easy  extension,  it  conies 
to  mean  the  support  of  the  destitute,  with  little  response  in 
effort  on  their  part.  If  labor  is  to  be  provided,  it  must  not 
be  unduly  severe  or  underpaid,  Down  an  incline  of  growing 
concessions  the  applicant  slides,  judging  the  labor  and  the 
remuneration  by  his  own  feeling,  rather  than  by  any  standard 
of  right  under  which  the  community  is  sheltered.  Rightful 
claims  have  already  been  lost,  and  each  new  claim  for  comfort 
rests  on  much  the  same  ground  as  the  previous  one. 

This  natural  growth  of  claims  has  shown  itself  in  the  few 
facts  that  bear  on  the  problem.  The  revolution  of  1848  in 
France  was  accompanied  in  Paris  by  an  extensive  provision 
of  labor  for  the  unemployed.  This  labor  was  made,  in  an 
additional  degree,  unprofitable  by  the  indolence  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  those  who  accepted  it.  When  it  was  finally  found 
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necessary  to  withdraw  it,  the  discontinuance  was  accompanied 
by  violence  and  much  bloodshed. 

The  economic  objection  to  labor  provided  by  the  public  is 
that  the  labor,  being  unprofitable,  weakens  resources  already 
too  small.  This  expenditure  must  be  suspended  sooner  or 
later;  and,  when  it  is  suspended,  the  evil  has  been  enhanced 
by  a  still  farther  reduction  of  capital.  All  aid  given  to  the 
poor  is  attended  by  something  of  this  evil ;  but  the  furnishing 
of  employment  calls  for  more  outlay,  and  creates  an  unman¬ 
ageable  condition.  Suspension  itself  means  farther  loss. 
We  may  make  the  labor  of  the  destitute  available  in  all  profit¬ 
able  employment,  but  to  create  employment  means  a  continual 
multiplication  of  losses.  Business  without  profits  is  ordinarily  a 
rapid  squandering  of  capital.  If  we  have  once  entered  on  an 
undertaking  of  this  order,  its  embarrassments  cease  to  be 
a  guide  of  action.  The  independence  given  by  it,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  evoked  by  it,  are  neither  of  them  real.  A  charity  which 
is  distinctly  charity  is  more  wholesome  than  one  disguised  un¬ 
der  the  appearance  of  remuneration. 

Outdoor  aid  has  come  to  be  very  generally  condemned,  and 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  a  growth  of  dependence  occasioned 
by  hiding  its  true  character.  Human  nature  is  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  apply  for  aid  coming  in  this 
form.  And  yet  outdoor  aid  often  promises  to  be  the  least 
troublesome,  least  expensive,  and  most  kindly  form  of  help. 

large-hearted  administrator  of  public  charities  finds  himself 
strongly  tempted  to  grant,  and  to  extend,  this  form  of  aid. 
The  confusion  of  relations  is  still  greater  in  furnishing  labor, 
and  tends  to  put  both  giver  and  receiver  in  an  inadmissible  at¬ 
titude.  Both  the  giving  and  the  withdrawing  of  employment 
involve  complex  results  which  are  not  directly  contained  in 
the  immediate  problem.  There  is  an  inescapable  hardship  itt 
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extreme  poverty.  If,  by  reducing  it,  we  at  the  same  time  r^ 
duce  the  incentives  of  effort,  we  increase  the  social  disease. 

The  pressure  of  feeling  wliich  deters  one  from  asking  char¬ 
ity,  and  which  revives  when  the  opportunity  for  self-support 
reappears,  is  almost  wholly  removed  by  public  employment,— 
an  emploj-ment  which  tends  to  make  the  laborer  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  state.  The  moral  deterioration  whicli 
goes  with  extreme  poverty  is  its  worst  result.  English  meth¬ 
ods  of  relief  have  usually  been  so  restricted  and  so  uninviting, 
and  have  called  out  so  much  repugnance,  as  to  become  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  simple  mendicity.  Public  aid  has  been  regarded, 
not  as  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed,  but  as  a  shame  not  easily  to 
be  endured.  This  sentiment,  though  it  works  mischief,  is  in¬ 
grained  in  an  enterprising,  self-reliant  community.  The  sound¬ 
est  moral  state  is  one  which  most  distinctly  recognizes  all  the 
facts,  and  handles  them  according  to  their  own  character.  The 
ethical  confusion  in  public  employment  is  greater  than  in  al¬ 
most  any  other  form  of  charity,  and  works  corresponding 
mischief  in  the  incentives  to  effort.  Liberty  brings  heavy 
liabilities,  liabilities  that  are  the  chief  motives  to  its  diligent 
use.  Relief  of  social  evils  is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  soft¬ 
ening  consequences  as  in  removing  causes.  If  we  could  ad¬ 
just  ourselves  comfortably  to  a  state  of  poverty,  poverty  would 
become  a  chronic  ailment. 

'Hie  evil  of  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  form  of  charity.  The 
difficulty  lies  somewhere  in  the  productive  processes,  and  must 
be  removed  by  a  l>etter  adjustment  of  the  ordinary  conditiwis 
of  labor. 

The  only  adequate  remedy  for  a  want  of  employment  is 
such  a  modification  of  society,  in  its  economic  incentives,  eth¬ 
ical  sentiments,  and  civic  conditions,  as  will  prevent  the  ap- 
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pcarance  of  the  unemployed.  It  must  be  distinctly  recognized 
that  the  presence  of  this  class  is  a  symptom  of  social  disease, 
and  calls  for  some  readjustment  of  the  relation  of  classes  to 
each  other;  for  a  more  bracing  treatment  of  production  in  its 
operating  motives.  It  is  a  faulty  production  which  is  letting 
drop  a  portion  of  those  who  partake  in  it,  and  giving  them  no 
Opportunity  to  return.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  production 
to  multiply  rewards,  and  to  make  these  rewards  the  conditions 
of  farther  effort.  When  it  fails  to  do  this,  there  has  been 
something  deceptive  in  its  objects  or  false  in  its  methods.  Our 
industries  are  not  sufficiently  harmonized  in  reference  to  each 
other  to  prevent  partial  failures ;  but  when  these  become  gen¬ 
eral  and  extended,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  it  is  time  to  search  for 
the  remedy. 

Much  of  the  activity  of  capital,  accumulated  in  large 
amounts,  and  absorbed  in  its  own  gains,  is  fitted  to  frequently 
issue  in  disaster,  and  to  scatter  disaster  along  its  path.  Men 
have  always  suffered  from  tyranny  in  one  form  or  another, — 
tyranny  in  the  state,  tyranny  in  religion,  tyranny  in  opinion, — 
but  none  of  these  forms  of  tyranny  have  been  more  confident 
of  their  divine  right  than  the  present  tyranny  of  industry.  Shall 
not  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  order  his  own  business  ?  Is  not  that 
into  which  his  money  and  time  have  been  put  his  business?  Is 
not  this  business  of  his  the  very  life-blood  of  the  industrial 
world?  Is  enterprise  any  other  than  this  very  thing?  If  he 
were  to  stop  business,  or  allow  it  to  be  clogged  by  those  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  meet  its  claims,  would  not  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  be  at  once  prodigiously  swollen?  His  author¬ 
ity  and  his  prosperity,  what  do  they  mean  but  the  welfare  of 
men  at  large?  There  is  sufficient  truth  in  this  line  of  inquiry 
to  make  the  industrial  kings  confident  of  their  claims,  and  to 
silence  much  complaint ;  but  there  is  also  sufficient  exaggera- 
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tion  and  distortion  in  it  to  make  those  who  suffer  under  it  hos¬ 
tile,  and  those  who  raise  fundamental  questions  as  to  the  good 
order  of  society  distrustful  as  to  the  present  temper  of  the 
commercial  world.  It  takes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  masses  of 
men  labors  that  concern  them  as  deeply  as  they  concern  anv 
one.  Capital  that  regards  itself  as  irresponsible  to  labor,  and 
irresponsible  to  the  community,  will,  in  its  development,  be 
marked  by  periods  of  failure  whose  worst  evils  stand  exposed 
and  registered  in  the  unemployed.  Slaves,  serfs,  peasants,  la¬ 
borers  out  of  work,  an  immense  multitude  who  have  missed 
the  ways  and  motives  of  life,  have  always  attended,  and  must 
always  attend,  on  the  intense  activity  of  those  who  gather  into 
their  own  hands  the  government  of  the  world.  Men  have  al¬ 
ways  needed  leaders,  but  it  has  been  leaders  who  share  their 
purposes  and  prosperity  with  their  followers.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  for  econorruc  liberty,  a  liberty  in  which 
there  is  a  universal  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  rights. 
We  are  to  see  that  the  community  at  large  is  the  only  field  in 
which  economic  activity  can  exercise  itself,  and  that  that  field 
gives  law  to  enterprise  with  the  same  certainty  that  it  receives 
law  from  it.  Capital  must  stoop  from  its  own  tyrannous  rule 
to  a  service  which  contemplates  the  welfare  of  all.  This  is  no 
new  notion ;  it  is  the  notion  which  alone  can  make  society  an 
organic  whole. 

Liberty  always  gets  its  true  apprehension  and  its  adequate 
impulse  among  those  subject  to  bondage.  Not  till  the  germs 
of  liberty  are  found  in  this  class  will  any  proclamation  of  it  be 
of  any  avail.  The  labor  movement  is  a  germ  of  this  order. 
It  is  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  those  most  immediately  suffering 
injury,  to  define  and  secure  their  rights.  It  is  a  self-helpful 
and  sympathetic  movement,  and  will  inevitably  extend  to  the 
entire  working-class  and  to  all  the  interests  of  that  class.  This 
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is  the  logic  of  events,  that  working  men  and  working  women 
everywhere  must  plan  for  and  direct  their  collective  action. 
It  is  an  wholly  ineffectual  criticism  of  this  movement  that  it  is 
often  violent  in  its  methods,  mistaken  in  its  objects,  and  mis¬ 
chievously  concessive  to  bad  leadership.  These  difficulties  all 
come,  and  will  always  come,  with  revolutionary  ideas  and  arc 
slowly  worked  off  by  them. 

Capital  and  the  community  are  reluctant  to  recognize  the 
labor  movement.  When  trades-unions  are  conceded,  those  who 
direct  industry  are  still  slow  to  consult  with  them  concerning 
common  interests,  concerning  a  form  of  effort  alike  profitable 
to  both.  The  old,  one-sided  methods  haunt  the  air,  rule  the 
feelings,  and  baffle  the  better  adjustment,  which  is,  at  best, 
difficult  and  delicate  of  formation.  A  state  of  conflict  neces¬ 
sarily  distorts  men’s  minds,  and  makes  action  seem  admissible 
which  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  amicable  settlement  of  claims, 
'fhose  who  belong  to  labor-unions,  with  cost  to  themselves  and 
in  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  class  represented,  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tolerate  the  indifference  or  the  interference  of  indepen¬ 
dent  workmen.  While  this  feeling  is  in  a  measure  inevitable, 
it  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  effort  of  employers  to  use  free 
labor  as  a  means  of  making  void  the  counsels  and  efforts  of 
organized  labor.  A  laborer,  of  a  bold  and  pushing  temper, 
may  easily  find  his  advantage  in  uniting  himself,  in  this  con¬ 
flict  between  labor  and  capital,  with  capital,  and  thereby  se¬ 
curing  his  own  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  Language  is  made  to  suit  this  phase  of  liberty,  and 
an  open  shop  means  one  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  employer, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  employee,  seeking  his  own  in  his  own 
way,  are  conceded ;  and  a  closed  shop  means  one  which  stands 
for  organized  labor,  guarding  the  interests  of  all. 

Unions  are  frequently  faulty  in  limiting  the  output  of  labor. 
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This  measure  is  the  natural  result  of  bitter  and  protracted 
strife,  in  which  labor  is  compelled  to  use  every  weapon  at 
hand.  Let  the  interests  of  both  labor  and  capital  come  under 
amicable  discussion,  and  methods  of  this  order  will  disappear. 
Reconciliation  of  all  interests  can  arise  only  with  peace.  Let 
production  be  fully  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  employee  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  employer,  and  labor  will  find  its  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  largest  possible  output.  There  is  no  more  hope¬ 
ful  body,  indeed  there  is  no  other  body,  before  whom  the 
interests  of  workmen  and  of  all  classes  can  be  urged  than 
labor-unions.  The  more  freely  and  fully  these  joint  affairs  can 
be  discussed,  the  more  rapidly  will  production  be  increased, 
and  the  class  of  the  unemployed  be  extinguished.  The  unem¬ 
ployed  are  always  the  dangerous  foes  of  unions. 

Every  one  must  admit  that  the  want  of  labor  is  united  with 
indolence,  bad  habits,  and  a  distrust  of  social,  ethical  ties. 
There  has  been  but  little  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  exact 
problem  of  labor,  and  a  ready  passing  over  of  the  entire  diffi¬ 
culty  to  alleged  economic  principles  and  religious  precepts. 
For  the  most  part  these  conventional  sentiments  and  social 
truisms  touch  only  the  surface  of  events  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  then  glance  off.  Few  things  are  more  provoking  than  to 
have  a  grievous,  personal  wrong  treated  with  an  indolent  emul¬ 
sion  of  ideas  reserved  for  this  very  purpose.  Workmen  will 
become  more  amenable  to  social  considerations,  when  these 
considerations  are  honestly  used  for  their  substantial  and  per¬ 
manent  benefit.  The  motives  of  renovation  are  always  found 
with  those  who  are  being  renovated. 

The  appeal  of  the  unemployed  to  state  and  church  may  be 
badly  directed,  but  it  is  true  to  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the 
difficulty  is  connected  with  a  society  not  soundly  organized  in 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  all  its  members ;  and  that  church 
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and  state  alike  have  been  negligent  in  inquiring  into,  and  es¬ 
tablishing,  these  wholesome  relations.  When  the  too  eager  and 
too  narrow  intent  of  capital  to  help  itself  shall  be  held  in 
check,  when  religious  faith  shall  mean  a  generous  service  of 
mankind,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that  society,  justly  organized, 
is  sufficient  unto  itself ;  that,  far  from  casting  out  its  members 
as  it  progresses,  it  draws  them  ever  more  completely  into  the 
common  welfare.  The  public  welfare  is  sacrificed  because  we 
constantly  suppose  it  to  be  expressed  in  the  wealth  of  a  few, 
because  our  economic  and  social  principles  rest  upon  an  as¬ 
sumed  antagonism  of  social  and  spiritual  development  as  very 
much  divorced  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.  We  have  not 
reached  the  notion  of  the  individual  and  society  as  constituent 
portions  of  each  other;  of  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and 
spiritual  development  as  one  process,  whose  parts  cannot,  in 
any  high  degree,  be  separately  secured.  Evolution  is  a  pro¬ 
founder,  broader,  and  more  consolatory  conception  than  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  conceive  it  to  be.  The  difficulties  of 
society  slowly  disappear  as  we  come  to  recogpiize  it,  and  pursue 
it  in  its  own  integrity. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SOME  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN 
THE  RACE  PROBLEM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HERBERT  A.  MILLER,  PII.I). 

Race  problems  are  pressing  hard  upon  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  They  are  part  of  the  general  social  question, 
which  is  growing  more  and  more  important.  The  first  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  these  problems  is  to  find  a  clear  defini¬ 
tion  of  racial  lines.  External  comparison  is  not  enough  to 
create  a  boundary  between  different  peoples  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  the  same  spiritual  interests,  i.  e.  the  ultimate 
differences  are  psychical  rather  than  physical.  At  any  rate 
the  psychophysical  comparison  of  races  is  offering  facts  to 
scientific  investigation  in  a  field  as  yet  almost  untouched. 
Wherever  there  is  a  heterogeneous  people  there  is  need  for 
exact  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  possibilities  of  its 
constituents. 

The  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  the  so-called  lower  races 
is  variously  attributed  to  the  influence  of  enviionment  of  all 
sorts,  and  to  natural  incapacity.  These  points  of  view  differ 
.so  absolutely  in  kind  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  analyze  the  relation  between  the  two,  in  order  that 
energy  may  not  be  wasted  in  an  effort  to  reach  common  con¬ 
clusions  from  absolutely  different  premises.  At  present  both 
opinions  are  chiefly  based  on  assumptions.  Each  may  accord 
with  actual  conditions,  but  each  involves  a  very  different  at¬ 
titude  towards  the  course  of  human  development:  the  one 
assuming  that,  in  general,  equal  results  follow  equal  condi- 
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tions,  that  the  apparent  differences  are  due  to  unequal 
l,0ine  training,  economic  conditions,  and  social  ideals;  the 
other,  that,  whatever  the  conditions,  the  possibilities  are  not 
the  same.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  discussion  of  the 
Negro,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  Indian  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  hopelessly  mangled,  and  upon  them  practical  edu¬ 
cational  theories  have  been  based.  Most  of  the  sympathizers 
with  industrial  education  for  the  Negro  believe  that  such  edu¬ 
cation  is  fitted  to  his  capacity  even  more  than  to  his  needs. 

A  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  environment  is  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  a  race,  but  it  is  not  fundamental  in 
drawing  race  lines,  since  environment  must  act  upon  some- 
tlung,  and  any  conclusion  as  to  its  influence  involves  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  that  upon  which  it  acts.  Other  facts  arc  brought 
in  through  anthropology,  in  which  anatomical  comparisons 
have  been  supplemented  with  general  psychological  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made,  unfortunately,  by  men  of  no 
special  psychological  training,  and  therefore  have  question¬ 
able  value.  By  a  purely  psychological  method  alone  can  exact 
scientific  data  In'  obtained  on  what  is  really  a  psychological 
problem. 

Psychology  has  a  comprehensive  and  a  restricted  field.  In 
the  former,  it  includes  the  total  complex  activity  of  mental 
life;  in  the  latter,  it  describes  only  the  isolated  elements  of 
the  complex.  The  complex  activity  is  the  reaction  of  the 
psychic  organism  to  the  meaning  of  life.  This  is  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  term  “  psychology.”  Any  fact  of  the  mind, 
whether  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual,  is  referred  to  this 
category.  It  cannot  be  scientific,  for  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
analysis.  It  is  an  attitude  of  the  mind  which  is  the  result  of 
many  psychic  elemients  working  together,  plus  the  practical 
theory  of  the  universe  which  the  individual  happens  to  hold. 
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This  varying  combination  of  influences  which  shape  ever)- 
attitude  makes  classification  impossible,  and  to  call  it  psychol¬ 
ogy  takes  one  but  little  nearer  scientific  explanation.  The  un¬ 
certainty  of  complexity  makes  it  desirable  to  seek  relatively 
isolated  elements.  These  will  be  component  parts  of  the  whole, 
but  will  have  a  meaning  limited  to  their  own  functioning:  e.g. 
the  menK>ry  of  legal  terms  to  the  lawyer  varies  with  the 
importance  of  their  bearing  upon  his  cases.  But  memory  of 
nonsense  syllables  has  an  interest  limited  solely  to  their  inter¬ 
est  as  a  memory  exercise.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of 
memory  may  be  different  in  different  individuals,  but  no  ade¬ 
quate  test  can  be  made  where  the  interest  and  attention  dif¬ 
fer.  Unrelated  figures  and  letters  having  a  minimum  of 
interest  offer  an  approximate  condition  of  equality  for  the 
comparison  of  the  memory  of  different  individuals.  The 
simplest  element  of  mind  that  can  be  tested  is,  to  be  sure, 
more  or  less  complex,  being  made  up  of,  as  yet,  unanalyzable 
elements,  but  the  variation  of  the  relatively  simple  states  is 
much  less  than  that  between  the  complex  totalities.  Two 
brothers  may  differ  but  slightly  in  capacity,  but  responsiWlity 
falling  upon  one  will  develop  entirely  different  activity.  In 
the  simple  states  can  be  found  regular  and  predictable  varia¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  the  complex,  developed  by  the  business  of  life,  it 
is  accidental  and  incalculable. 

Psychophysics  aims  to  describe  these  relatively  simple  states 
without  relating  them  to  their  value  in  life.  The  results  are 
meagre,  but  they  are  the  only  ones  that  can  have  any  scientific 
value,  because  of  their  comparative  invariability,  while  the 
larger  reactions  are  made  up  of  constantly  changing  meanings 
of  ideals.  The  spirit  or  purpose  behind  the  act  is  what  deter¬ 
mines  its  quality ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  personality  interpre¬ 
ting  the  value  of  the  act  to  the  org^anism  as  a  whole.  The 
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Performance  of  the  act,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  on  the 
fundamental  capacity  of  the  organ  which  i)erforms  it.  Thus 
desire  for  study,  and  capacity  for  accomplishment,  are  quite 
different  things.  Again  and  more  obviously,  it  is  this  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  value  of  life  that  makes  one  man  moral  and  the 
other  immoral,  though  both  may  have  equal  psychophysical  ca¬ 
pacity.  To  conclude,  from  the  manifestations  of  immorality 
among  the  Negroes,  or  from  their  failure  to  recognize  certain 
social  conventions,  that  the  Negro  is  incapable  of  morality  or  of 
adaptation  to  the  social  demand,  is  a  conclusion  based  upon 
inadequate  evidence.  Morality  and  social  adaptation  are  the 
result  of  the  interpretation  of  the  value  of  a  situation,  and 
not  a  necessary  development  of  inherent  capacity.  Therefore, 
not  until  different  races  have  had  exactly  the  same  history  can 
any  valid  conclusion  be  drawn  as  to  their  relative  psychophys¬ 
ical  capacity  if  mere  observation  is  used.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  race  characteristics,  but  that 
there  are  elements  in  interpretation  that  are  independent  of 
race.  This,  however,  is  a  philosophical  question.  My  point 
is  that  there  is  something  that  cannot  be  put  to  empirical  test 
in  all  practical  activity. 

Space  fails  mie  to  give  any  account  of  the  many  psycholog¬ 
ical  observations  that  have  been  made  concerning  primitive 
people.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  have  been  many  things 
said;  and  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion, — from  those 
who  see  the  savage  little  removed  from  the  possibilities  of  a 
brute,  to  those  who  think  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  man  is  very  slight.  It  may  be  the  uncivilized  in¬ 
stead  of  the  uncivilizable  mind  that  is  described.  The  fact 
that  some  observers  find  that  the  ideas  are  sensuous  instead 
of  abstract  may  arise  out  of  the  demands  of  the  environment. 
It  may  not  call  for  anything  except  sensuous  ideas.  Again, 
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Indians  and  Negroes  are  said  to  lack  the  powder  of  attention, 
and  hence  the  door  of  learning  is  closed  to  them.  Some  trar- 
elers  say  that  in  Africa  a  few  sentences  will  weary  a  native, 
and  therefore  conversation  cannot  be  held  with  him.  But  at¬ 
tention  is  not  merely  a  natural  possession.  In  our  schools  the 
habit  has  to  be  cultivated  by  all  sorts  of  subterfuges  from  the 
guardhouse  to  the  elective  system.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  “  interest,”  on  which  the  elective  system  is  based,  we  find 
the  savage  giving  perfect  attention  to  his  hunt.  He  has  been 
under  no  necessity  of  developing  the  power  of  abstraction. 
Many  of  the  arguments  concerning  primitive  psychology  arise 
from  the  logic  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  Africans  are 
said  to  think  it  foolish  to  have  manufactured  articles  when  it 
would  have  been  quite  easy  to  get  along  without  them,  but 
what  they  think  is  no  criterion  of  what  they  would  think  if 
they  knew  more.  We  can  parallel  that  indifference  in  tb* 
pure  Anglo-Saxons  who  are  known  as  Highlanders,  who 
find  it  very  difficult  to  see  the  sense  of  the  atten^pt  to  bring 
them  back  into  the  fold  of  civilization.  A  family  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Mountains  had  but  one  pan,  which  was  used  for  cook¬ 
ing,  serving  food,  and  as  a  family  wash-basin.  A  new  pan 
was  presented,  but  w^as  hung  unused  on  the  wall.  When  re¬ 
monstrated  with  for  not  using  it,  the  woman  said,  “  Aint  we 
uns  got  one  pan  ?  ”  The  idea  of  progress  is  not  inherent  in  any 
man,  but  is  the  social  heritage  derived  from  a  long  study  of 
the  meaning  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  race  char¬ 
acteristics  are  not  definite  and  important,  but  anthropologists 
have  based  their  conclusion  as  to  the  difference  in  race  levels 
upon  the  degree  to  which  they  suppose  the  race  to  have 
evolved.  Their  teachings  have  been  eagerly  gras|>ed  by  the 
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general  public  as  a  scientific  support  of  their  belief  that  the 
Negro  is  inferior  to  the  Whites. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
upon  the  question,  but,  accepting  the  doctrine  of  Weissmann, 
would  add,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  on  evolution :  “  Civiliza¬ 
tion  and  education  are  external  and  not  internal,  extrinsic  and 
not  intrinsic  forces.  .  .  .  Civilization  has  changed  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  has  it  changed  the  wan  /  ^  This  is  an  inuport- 
ant  question,  but  progress  is  not  evolution  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  It  depends  on  subjective  influences.  As  John 
Morley  says :  “  The  world  grows  better  in  the  moderate  de¬ 
gree  that  it  does  grow  better  because  people  wish  that  it 
should,  and  take  the  right  steps  to  make  it  better.  Evolution 
is  not  a  force  but  a  process,  not  a  cause  but  a  law.  It  ex¬ 
plains  the  source  and  marks  the  immovable  limitations  of 
social  energy.  But  social  energy  can  never  superseded  by 
evolution  or  anything  else.”  Psycholog>'  as  I  use  it  has  the 
narrower  meaning,  which  makes  it  parallel  with  evolution  as 
used  by  Mr.  Morley.  It  can  aim  to  study  the  “  immovable 
limitations,”  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  give  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  measuring  the  social  energy  which  is  the  force  that 
makes  most  of  the  visible  results.  We  can  study  the  percep¬ 
tions,  but  we  can  do  very  little  with  the  conceptions,  for  they 
form  the  unanalyzed  elements.  In  conception  we  get  an  eth¬ 
ical  environment  which  throws  light  on  every  situation,  and 
thus  distinguishes  man  from  animal ;  we  deal  with  every 
practical  situation  at  something  more  than  its  face  value  in 
pleasure  and  pain. 

We  find  this  influence  as  applied  to  the  Negro  summed  up 
excellently  by  one  of  the  race  speaking  of  his  people :  They 
must  perpetually  discuss  the  Negp'o  problem,  must  live,  move 
’  H.  W.  Conn,  Method  of  Elvolutlon,  p.  212. 
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and  have  their  being  in  it,  and  interpret  all  else  in  its  light  or 
darkness.  From  the  double  life  that  every  American  Negro 
must  live  as  a  Negro  and  American,  as  swept  on  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  nineteenth  century  while  struggling  in  the  eddies 
of  the  fifteenth — from  this  must  arise  a  powerful  self- 
consciousness  and  a  moral  hesitancy  which  is  almost  fatal  to 
self-confidence.  To-day  the  young  Negro  of  the  South  who 
would  succeed  cannot  be  frank  and  outspoken,  but  rather  is 
daily  tempted  to  be  silent  and  wary,  politic  and  sly.  His  real 
thoughts,  his  real  aspirations,  must  be  guarded  in  whispers; 
he  must  not  criticize,  he  must  not  complain.  Patience  and 
adroitness  must  in  these  growing  black  youth,  replace  im¬ 
pulse,  manliness,  and  courage.  ...  At  the  same  time,  through 
books  and  periodicals,  discussions  and  lectures  he  is  intellect¬ 
ually  awakened.  In  the  conflict,  some  sink,  some  rise.”  *  This 
description  of  the  conditions  of  real  life  indicates  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  drawing  psychological  conclusions  from  practical 
reactions.  We  cannot  fairly  compare  a  black  and  a  white 
artisan  when  the  latter  has  pride  in  his  work  and  tlie  other 
an  indifference  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  social  position.  Still  there  may  be  differences  due  solely 
to  race.  I  would  like  to  tell  how  I  think  this  difference  in  atti¬ 
tude  complicates  any  estimate  of  moral  and  cultural  possibilities, 
but  I  must  hasten  on  to  indicate  briefly  my  method  of  direct  ex¬ 
perimentation,  which,  though  utterly  incomplete,  yet  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  direction  in  which  this  subject  must  be  pursued 
if  we  wish  to  get  the  truth  unhampered  by  the  prejudice  of 
one’s  geographical  position.  In  a  word  I  aimed  to  make  tests 
of  the  simplest  sort  upon  people  of  as  nearly  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  possible.  The  subjects  were  pupils  in  schools  of 
comparable  grades,  and  numbered  2,488  Negroes,  520  In- 
’  DuBols,  Souls  of  Black  Folk. 
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(Hans,  and  1,493  Whites,  including  596  Highlanders  in  the 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  Mountains.  All  the  tests  were  given 
by  myself  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions  and 
without  variation.  I  can  only  name  the  tests,  and  say  that 
they  were  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  groups, 
and  that  all  my  subjects  came  in  groups  which  would  average 
about  forty  in  number.  A  careful  record  of  age  and  sex  and 
grade  was  kept,  and  the  comparison  considered  those  facts. 
My  word  for  the  reliability  of  the  work  must  be  accepted,  and 
I  hope  before  very  long  to  publish  a  full  description  of  the 
details.  The  tests  were:  (1)  quickness  and  accuracy  of  per- 
(xption;  (2)  disconnected  memory,  both  auditory  and  visual, 
as  tested  by  figures  and  letters  exposed  and  read;  (3)  logical 
memory,  tested  by  reproducing  a  story  ;  (4)  rational  instinct, 
as  shown  in  the  immediate  detection  of  fallacies;  (5)  sugges¬ 
tibility,  as  shown  by  the  judgment  of  the  size  of  equal  cir- 
des  on  which  there  were  numbers  of  different  denominations ; 
and,  finally,  (6)  color  preference. 

I  can  give  at  present  only  some  representative  averages, 
which  are  interesting,  and  on  the  whole  fairly  indicative  of 
the  results  obtained  by  a  more  complete  interpretation  of  the 
figures.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  table,  which  g^ves  the 
actual  number,  all  the  results  are  in  percentages.  The  graphic 
representation  of  the  figures  shows  some  things  that  cannot 
appear  from  the  mere  averages.  Averages  for  the  quickness 


of  perception : 

Males. 

No.  Av. 

Females. 

No.  Av. 

Whites 

355 

31.17 

236 

33.61 

Indians 

160 

31.81 

120 

34.77 

Negroes 

377 

32.35 

412 

34.68 

The  average  is  misleading,  as  the  plot  show's  that  the  larger 
number  of  Indians  are  quicker  than  the  larger  number  of 
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either  of  the  other  races,  but  both  aspects  of  the  figures  are 
consistent  in  showing  that  there  is  but  slight  difference  in 
races  in  the  same  sex,  but  that  there  is  a  consistent  difference 
in  the  quickness  of  the  sexes,  the  females  being  the  quicker. 
In  disconnected  memory  I  had  five  tests,  and  two  facts 
are  striking;  the  sui)eriority  of  visual  over  auditory  memory, 
and  the  consistent  but  slight  superiority  of  the  females,  but 
the  race  differences  are  small.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  unfair 
to  combine  all  the  persons  of  the  same  race  for  all  the  five 
tests  in  one  average,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  multiply  the 
number  of  cases  by  five.  I  do  this  because  of  the  alleged  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Negroes  for  so-called  rote  memory. 

Male  and  Female.  Auditory  and  Visual  Memory. 

No.  Whites  2,960  Av.  .55.  Av.  deviation  19. 

No.  Indians  1,362  Av.  63.3  Av.  deviation  17.5 

No.  Negroes  4,098  Av.  56.8  Av.  deviation  19. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  differences  are 
very  slight.  The  variation  shows  that  a  large  part  of  each 
group  overlaps  the  others.  At  the  same  time  the  similarity  of 
the  deviations  shows  that  the  averages  are  fairly  representa¬ 
tive. 


Let 

me  give  the  results  of  the  tests 

for  logical  metnory ; 

No.  Males. 

Av.  % 

No.  Females. 

Av.% 

W. 

343 

40.27 

229 

38.9 

I. 

101 

37.7 

88 

35.17 

N. 

394 

40.45 

427 

37.49 

Here  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  the  reverse  of  that 
appearing  in  disconnected  memory.  There  is  almost  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Whites  and  the  Negroes ;  the  Indians  are 
niot  strictly  comparable,  for  reasons  that  I  cannot  enter  upon 
at  this  time. 

Finally  I  w'ould  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  results  of 
the  color  choice  test.  I  gave  this  to  a  larger  number  than  any 
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of  the  others.  I  performed  these  tests  in  two  different  years, 
and  all  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  in  the  second  year  I 
changed  from  Milton  Bradley  colors  to  Prang  colors,  vnth 
very  interesting  results.  Out  of  the  Milton  Bradley  colors  I 
had  13  against  12  of  the  Prang.  With  the  Milton  Bradley 
colors  42.1%  of  the  White  girls  chose  red  and  19%  blue;  and 
42.01%  of  the  White  boys  preferred  blue  and  17.6  red.  The 
number  of  persons  was  380  and  112.  Of  the  Negroes,  num¬ 
bering  201  girls  and  267  boys,  3.6%  of  the  girls  and  3.4%  of 
the  boys  chose  red,  and  57.1%  of  the  girls  and  52.1%  of  the 
boys  chose  blue.  These  facts  are  interesting,  but  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  with  the  Prang  colors.  Putting  red  and  red- 
violet  together,  we  have  the  following  table: 


Red  and  Red-Violet. 

Blue. 

W.  M. 

11.4% 

50.4% 

W.  F. 

27 

41.4 

I.  M. 

20.6 

35.5 

I.  F. 

49.4 

18.5 

N.  M. 

7.3 

30 

N.  F. 

17.1 

41.6 

Two  things  api>ear  from  this.  That  there  is  a  racial  differ¬ 
ence  in  color  preference,  and  that  it  makes  a  good  deal  of 
difference  what  colors  are  used.  Preference  for  red  does  not 
mean  for  any  red,  and  if  the  one  presented  is  not  quite  right 
another  color  will  be  chosen.  For  the  other  colors  than  red 
and  blue  the  figures  are  nearly  parallel.  It  is  a  surprise  to 
most  people  that  the  Negjo  does  not  take  the  red,  but  he  con¬ 
sistently  avoids  it.  The  colors  that  we  see  in  life  are  not  so 
much  the  result  of  psychophysical  as  of  social  reaction.  The 
one  fact  that  stands  out  clearly  in  this  investigation  is  the 
smallness  of  the  differences  between  the  Negroes  and  Whites 
within  the  range  of  these  experiments.  In  general  we  find  the 
Indians  somewhat  lower  in  their  averages  than  the  other  two 
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races.  I  do  not  suggest  the  possible  inferiority  of  the  Indians- 
hut  there  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  su¬ 
perior  to  Negroes.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  assump¬ 
tion. 

We  must  not  conclude  from  these  tests  that  there  are  no 
psychophysical  differences  between  the  races ;  in  fact,  we  do 
find  some  tendencies  of  divergence,  and  admit  the  possibility  of 
many  more.  The  complex  of  all  these  tendencies  gives  the 
temperamental  tone,  which  obviously  docs  characterize  sexes 
and  races.  The  differences,  however,  are  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  sharp  line  of  de- 
markation.  In  the  curves  which  represent  the  figures  we  find 
that  the  large  mass  of  the  persons  of  all  the  races  are  included 
within  the  common  space.  So  far  as  the  original  endowment 
of  the  Negro  is  concerned,  I  would  conclude  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  kind  to  differentiate  him  particularly  as  a  different 
psychic  being  from  the  Caucasian.  I  have  not  entered  upon  the 
prevailing  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  upon  this  point. 

In  estimating  the  psychological  development  of  a  person  or 
race,  no  one  should  be  spurned  for  the  peculiarities  that  he 
|X)ssesses.  Some  racial  tendencies  have  undoubtedly  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  natural  selection,  but  we  are  accustomed  to  make 
an  assessment  in  contemporary  psychic  values,  and  consider 
primitive  those  that  do  not  fit  the  present  social  order.  In 
the  process  of  the  universe  a  race  may  have  a  contribution  to 
make  through  its  very  peculiarities ;  and  it  may  at  least  find 
in  these  peculiarities  a  means  of  working  out  its  own  salvation. 
Thus  the  vivid  imagination  which  I  found  in  the  Negro,  and 
the  unquestioned  musical  genius  of  the  Negro,  are  to  be  given 
a  value  that  we  cannot  estimate.  The  transition  from  the 
morning  school  song  of  the  Negroes  to  that  of  equally  un¬ 
trained  Whites  is  like  going  from  a  symphony  to  a  hand- 
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organ.  No  one  will  question  this  gift  of  music  in  the  Negro ; 
and  may  we  not  expect  from  it,  and  other  gifts  which  do  not 
stand  out  so  obviously,  some  social  contribution  from  this  and 
every  race?  We  no  longer  hear  much  about  the  mental  in¬ 
feriority  of  women ;  but  we  are  accepting  the  fact  that  the 
two  sexes  have  different  natural  aptitudes,  and  are  adapting 
the  educational  possibilities  to  meet  those  aptitudes.  This 
should  be  the  case  with  different  races.  But  let  us  not  jump 
to  conclusions  as  to  what  these  aptitudes  are ;  for  we  arc  likely 
to  judge  from  present  rather  than  future  social  valuations. 
Perhaps  from  some  such  method  as  I  have  undertaken  we  can 
learn  more  of  the  differences  between  individuals. 

Finally,  class  and  race  as  well  as  sex  problems  arise  from 
lack  of  spiritual  affinity  between  the  groups  or  individuals  con¬ 
cerned.  They  lack  ‘‘  consciousness  of  kind.”  This  phrase  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  consciousness  of  the  same  kind  of  ideals  or 
purposes.  A  social  relation  exists  as  soon  as  there  are  commion 
purposes.  If  the  ideals  or  purposes  differ  there  will  be  antag¬ 
onism.  The  first  cause  of  this  difference  is  due  to  some  su¬ 
perficial  accidental  condition,  such  as  the  customs  of  the  tribe 
or  the  color  of  the  skin,  which  stand  as  symbols  of  the  same¬ 
ness  of  kind.  That  these  external  symbols  are  only  acci¬ 
dental  is  proved  by  the  ease  with  which  they  are  laid  aside 
when  some  deeper  principle  draws  men  together,  bridging 
chasms  that  had  seemed  impassable.  Mere  propinquity  will 
often  do  it.  This  accidental  element  in  the  race  problem 
makes  it  no  less  real,  but  the  purpose  of  science  and  philosophy 
is  not  to  get  the  temporal  and  the  accidental,  but  rather  the 
universal  and  essential.  The  purpose  of  education  and  social 
progress  is  to  make  the  accidental  give  way  to  the  essential, 
and  to  let  each  individual  stand  for  his  true  worth  to  society ; 
then  the  problems  as  they  now  confront  us  will  cease  to  exist. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  :  A  Critical  and  Speculatiw 
Treatise  of  Man’s  Religious  Experience  and  Development  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Science  and  Reflective  Thinking.  Bv 
George  Trumbuix  Ladd,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Yale  Universitv.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo 
Pp.  XX,  616,  and  xii,  590,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $7.00,  net. 

Dr.  Ladd’s  fitness  for  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  is 
exceptional.  Having  been  for  several  years  a  pastor,  during 
which  tinue  he  prepared  and  published  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  books  of  the  period  upon  “  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred 
Scripture,”  he  was  called  in  1879  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy 
in  Yale  University,  and  has  been  since  that  time  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  psychological  and  philosophical  investigations,  the 
results  of  which  are  embodied  in  several  important  volumes. 
By  reason  of  this  broad  experience,  he  is  better  calculated, 
than  most  who  write  upon  the  subject,  to  appreciate  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  the  subject,  and  to  express  himself  in 
terms  comprehensible  to  the  common  understanding.  A 
perusal  of  the  volume  amply  justifies  the  expectations  which 
his  name  arouses. 

The  first  volume  treats  of  “  Religion :  an  Historical  Devel¬ 
opment  ” ;  Man  :  a  “  Religious  Being  ” ;  and  “  Religion :  a 
Life.”  The  second  volume  treats  of  “  God :  the  Object  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Faith  ” ;  “  God  and  the  World  ” ;  and  “  The  I>stiny 
of  Man.”  Taking  the  word  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  consider¬ 
ing  religion  as  universal  with  man.  Dr.  Ladd  defines  it  as  “  the 
belief  in  invisible,  superhuman  powers  (or  a  Power)  which 
arc  (is)  conceived  of  after  the  analogy  of  the  human  spirit; 
on  which  (whom)  man  regards  himself  as  dependent  for  his 
well-being,  and  to  which  (whom)  he  is,  at  least  in  some  sense, 
responsible  for  his  conduct;  together  with  the  feelings  and 
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practices  which  naturally  follow^  from  such  a  belief”  (i.  89). 

In  its  higher  development,  however,  “  religion  when  con¬ 
ceived  of  in  conformity  to  its  own  high  ideals,  is  the  belief  in 
the  Being  of  the  World  as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit ;  with  the  en¬ 
tire  emotional  and  practical  life  brought  into  harmony  with 
this  belief”  (i.  113). 

Religion,  therefore,  is  assumed  to  be  universal,  so  that  man 
may  properly  be  defined  as  “  a  religious  animal.”  “The  whole 
circuit  and  the  supreme  height  of  the  differences  between  him 
and  the  lower  animals,  both  in  degree  and  kind,  and  involving 
all  his  psychical  processes,  are  concerned  in  his  religious  ex¬ 
perience;  they  all,  therefore,  combine  to  separate  him  at  this 
point  more  widely  from  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals  than 
at  any  other  point  where  the  two — man  and  they — may  seem 
to  approach  ”  (i.  138-139). 

The  attempts  of  many,  especially  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  to 
adduce  instances  of  tribes  without  any  religion  are  shown  to  be 
futile  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  misled  by  the 
haste,  incompetence,  or  prejudice  of  the  witnesses  relied  upon. 

“  For  example.  Garland  has  shown  that  the  same  traveller 
on  whom  Sir  John  relies  to  prove  that  the  Brazilian  Indians 
are  without  religion,  himself  reveals  the  facts  that  they  rev¬ 
erence  the  moon  and  certain  stars,  believe  in  a  principle  of  evil 
which  is  invisible,  and  try  to  propitiate  it ;  and  that  they  honor 
animals  which  they  suppose  to  be  messengers  from  the  dead. 
Relying  on  the  testimony  of  a  certain  Dr.  Hooker,  the  same 
authority  instanced  the  Lepchas  as  without  religion.  But  it  is 
now  known  that  the  Lepchas  are  mostly  Buddhists  and  have 
priests  who  are  educated  in  Thibet;  they  are  even  described 
as  not  only  a  *  morally  affectionate  ’  but  also  a  ‘  religiously 
susceptible  ’  people.  The  Samoans,  too,  who  used  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  godless/  just  as  the  early  Christians  were  called 
‘godless’  by  the  Romans,  are  rather  highly  developed  relig- 
iouly”  (i.  123-124). 

In  Part  11. ,  treating  of  Man  as  a  Religious  Being,  the  truth 
is  clearly  brought  out  that  we  must  turn  to  psycholog^y,  rather 
than  to  history,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  original  religion. 
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and  what  were  the  lines  of  its  early  development.  For,  the 
earliest  documents  which  we  possess  pyertain  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  late  period  of  human  history.  Already,  at  the  time  of 
the  earliest  monuments  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  religion 
had  passed  through  its  most  important  periods  of  development. 
Nor  can  we  look  to  savage  tribes  for  light  upon  primitive  re^ 
ligion,  since  they,  even  more  than  civilized  communities,  are 
under  bondage  to  religious  traditions  and  custonus  originating 
in  the  distant  past.  No  greater  mistake  has  been  made  than 
that  of  assuming,  as  many  writers  have  done,  that  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  savage  tribes  is  primitive  religion.  Nor  is  the  impulse 
to  religion  to  be  found  in  any  one  tendency  of  the  human  mind. 
“In  their  simplest  and  most  nearly  primitive  form,  the  psy¬ 
chological  sources  of  religion  are  found  to  be  much  more 
multiform  and  profound  than  are  discovered  even  by  the 
comprehensive  analysis  of  such  writers  as  Tylor  ”  (i.  266). 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  Dr.  Ladd  gives  proper  credit 
to  the  profound  and  penuanent  influence  of  individual  reform¬ 
ers,  a  fact  which  many  evolutionists  are  inclined  to  overlook. 
“  Indeed,  the  entire  uplift  of  the  race,  which  we  call  civiliza¬ 
tion  is,  in  respect  of  all  factors  and  forces,  largely  dependent 
upon  the  influence  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  individuals 
who  arc  themselves,  more  or  less  measurably  but  not  wholly, 
the  products  of  their  historiaci  antecedents  and  their  physical, 
political,  and  social  environment.  .  .  .  Great  ideas  are  energetic 
forces  in  man’s  religious  development.  And  these  great  ideas 
largely  spring  from  the  experience  and  reflections  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  ”  (i.  230,  231). 

Three  great  ideas  emphasized  by  Judaism  and  Christianity 
have  been  among  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  religious 
development  of  the  race.  These  are:  (1)  the  development  of 
the  ideals  of  the  unity  and  fatherhood  of  God;  (2)  the  ideal 
of  Soul  as  a  potential  self,  having  values  and  interests  of  its 
own;  (3)  the  “consciousness  of  sin.”  and  its  resulting  feeling 
of  the  need  of  some  kind  of  “  holiness  ”  in  order  to  l)e  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  Divine  Being. 

We  have  space  only  to  allufle  to  the  author’s  deft  treatment 
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of  Faith  and  Dogma.  The  “  faith  of  religion,  with  its  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Reality  of  the  Ideal  which  it  has  made  its  Object, 
is  most  closely  allied  to  the  attitude  of  mind  which  is  essential 
to  all  true  morality.  .  .  .  No  trials  of  religious  faith  can  possi¬ 
bly  exceed  those  which  constantly  come  to  the  man  who 
steadfastly  %oiUs  to  believe  in  the  supreme  worth  of  personal 
Good-Will,  in  the  final  triumph  of  righteousness,  and  in  the 
preferential  values  of  the  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  life  ’* 
(i.  497). 

In  treating  of  the  Way  of  Salvation,  Dr.  Ladd  points  out 
that  Christianity  is  preeminent :  ( 1 )  in  its  progressive  char¬ 

acter;  (8)  in  its  ethical  and  spiritual  nature;  (3)  in  its  use  of 
the  direct  method,  since  “  it  affirms  that  those  who  have  the 
spirit  which  it  supplied,  and  the  restorrtl  communion  with  God 
which  this  spirit  effectuates,  have  already  secured  the  su¬ 
preme  good”;  (4)  its  vitality.  It  has  lx.'en,  and  is,  “the 
power  of  a  new  life.  Its  measureless,  new  vital  energy  is  a 
permicating,  reconstructive,  and  uplifting  force  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  in  society  ”  H.  ;')53-.5.').‘)). 

Part  IV.,  treating  of  Theism,  sustains  by  ample  learning  and 
severe  logic  the  thesis  that  “  above  all  in  Christianity  it  is  the 
positive  content  of  its  conception  of  j>ersonal  life  as  applied  to 
God,  and  of  personal  relations  as  existing  between  man  and 
God,  which  chiefly  determines  its  superiority  over  all  other 
religions.  This  is  true,  as  respects  both  the  satisfactions 
which  it  affords  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  sentiments,  and  ahso 
as  respects  the  influence  which  it  exerts  over  the  social  and 
political  institutions  and  life  of  the  people  ”  (ii.  8).  Especially 
valuable  is  the  author’s  discussion  of  the  proofs  of  Theism. 
After  going  sympathetically  over  all  the  separate  lines  of  ar¬ 
gument  upon  which  dependence  is  usually  had,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  “  the  one  inexhaustible  source  of  evidences  for 
the  true  conception  of  God  is  the  experience  c.f  the  race.  .  .  . 
The  proof  of  God  for  the  individual  searcher  may,  therefore, 
take  some  such  form  of  argument  as  the  following:  What¬ 
ever  else  really  is,  or  is  not  really,  in  the  world,  I  am  here ;  and 
I  want  myself  explained  to  myself,  made  self-consistent  and 
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helloed  in  self-development,  in  a  satisfactory  way.  .  .  .  ‘With 
the  mass  of  faculties  and  capacities  and  experiences,  which 
constitute  my  personal  nature,’  said  Cardinal  Newman,  ‘  I  be. 
lieve  in  God'”’  (ii.  38-39). 

Especially  helpful  is  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  Relation 
of  God  to  the  World,  in  Part  V.  In  this  he  defends,  under 
proper  definition,  both  the  immanency  and  the  transcendenev 
of  God.  The  most  difficult  of  all  the  problems  is  that  involv¬ 
ing  the  question  “  How  can  God  be  ‘  immanent  in  ’  sinful  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  also  *  transcendent  over  ’  the  world  in  which 
sin  abounds?  ....  Christianity  especially  (but  all  the  other 
great  religions  also  in  some  degree)  gives  the  answer  of  faith 
to  this  problem  in  its  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Moral  Ruler  and 
Redeemer  of  the  world  ”  (ii.  289). 

In  treating  of  the  Relations  cf  Theism  to  Evolution,  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  design  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
validated  through  evolution,  but  rather  enlarged.  “  Evolution 
itself  cannot  even  be  conceived  of.  except  in  connection  with 
some  unitary  Being,  immanent  in  the  evolutionary  process, 
which  reveals  its  own  Nature  by  the  nature  of  the  Idea,  which, 
in  fact,  is  progressively  set  into  reality  by  the  process  ”  (ii. 
303). 

Part  VI.  treats  of  the  Destiny  of  Man,  especially  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  individual  and  of  the  future  of  the  race. 
“  Neither  science  nor  philosophy  is  at  present  able  to  propose 
any  certain,  or  even  highly  probable,  solution  for  the  problem 
of  the  future  destiny  of  the  human  race.  .  .  .  The  astronomical 
and  physio-chemical  sciences  are  now  dealing  largely  in  the 
role  of  prediction  as  to  the  final  fate  of  the  earthly  habitation 
of  man”  (ii.  554),  but  “they  really  ktuozv  little  or  nothing  of 
an  assured  scientific  character  about  even  the  remotest  physical 
future  of  the  earth”  (ii.  555).  “The  predictions  of  biology 
and  anthropology  ....  as  they  are  actually  made  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  these  sciences,  arc  indefinite  and  vacillating  in  a  high 
degree”  (ii.  556).  The  unrest  of  the  world  increases  rather 
than  diminishes.  “  The  ideal  end  seems  no  nearer  than  it 
ever  has  been ;  indeed,  the  ideal  has  risen  faster  tlian  man  has 
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risen  in  his  progress  towards  its  realization.  Changes  of  gov¬ 
ernments  and  of  other  forms  of  social  organization,  no  matter 
how  much  of  social  betterment  they  may  seem  to  carry  with 
them,  never  fully  satisfy  the  demands  for  reconstruction.  They 
all  leave  behind,  or  they  actully  produce,  a  more  intense  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  schism  between  the  actual  and  the  Ideal,  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  There  follows,  of  course,  a  yet 
more  keen  and  imperative  demand  for  further  progress  ”  (ii. 
558). 

But  no  summary  can  begin  to  give  the  impression  which  the 
volumes  themselves  will  make  upon  the  careful  reader.  In¬ 
deed,  the  perusal  of  the  work  will  be  to  many  a  liberal 
education  in  itself,  alike  to  the  theological  student,  to  the 
psychologist,  to  the  historian,  and  to  the  philosopher;  while 
the  practical  philanthropist  will  find  in  it  incidentally  the 
things  which  he  most  needs  to  direct  his  efforts  in  the  amelior¬ 
ation  of  the  world’s  evils. 

Dr.  Martineau’s  Philosophy.  By  C.  S.  Upton,  R.A.,  B.Sc., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Manchester  College, 

Oxford.  Pp.  xiii,  240.  London :  James  Nisbet  &  Company. 

7s.  6d. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  and  an  extremely  interesting  work. 
The  Professor  is  not  merely  the  gifted  expounder  and  vindi¬ 
cator  of  Martineau,  but  an  independent  and  highly  competent 
philosophical  thinker  and  critic.  The  disciple  and  life-long 
friend  of  Martineau,  on  him  the  mantle  of  Martineau  may  be 
said  to  have  fallen.  He  has,  of  course,  divergences  of  his  own 
frwn  that  great  thinker,  and  always,  or  almost  so,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  His  Hibbert  Lectures  were  a  truly  valuable  service  to 
theistic  philosophy,  and  there,  as  in  other  writings  of  more 
fugitive  character,  he  has  proved  a  pungent  and  acute  critic  of 
current  Hegelianism.  His  is  a  name  of  which  the  Unitarian- 
ism  of  to-day  may  be  proud,  but  his  name  is  not  less  honored 
and  respected  outside  of  all  which  that  name  signifies.  Dr. 
Martineau  could  not  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  expound¬ 
er  and  vindicator  than  he  has  been.  Professor  Upton  is  un- 
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failingly  sympath€tic,  but  never  loses  his  own  discriminating 
powers.  For  many,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — for  all 
indeed,  but  the  deepest  students  of  Martineau — that  thinVer’s 
work  will  be  greatly  illuminated  by  Professor  Upton’s  admir¬ 
able  volume.  And  the  most  advanced  students  of  these  therix^ 
will  just  be  those  most  interested  in  it,  as  bringing  together  so 
many  things  that  ^vant  appearing  as  one  related  whole.  In 
spite  of  all  its  clear  and  careful  thinking,  the  work  is  never 
anything  but  readable  and  most  interesting.  It  has  our  heart¬ 
iest  recommendation  to  all  readers  of  the  Piuliotiieca  Sa¬ 
cra,  especially  to  any  weaker  philosophical  brethren  who  are 
in  danger  of  the  beguiling  theories  of  extreme  idealism  or  cur¬ 
rent  Hegelianism. 

The  book  oi>ens  with  a  discussion,  as  an  “  Introductory  Es¬ 
say,”  of  the  relation  of  Martineau’s  work  to  present-day  views 
on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  to  many  no  part  of  the  bool; 
will  exceed  this  in  interest.  In  it  Professor  I’pton  discusser 
Martineau’s  divergence  from  Hegelian  writers  in  respect  of 
the  partial  or  relative  independence  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
conception  of  “  moral  freedom,”  as  peculiarly  jjrcsented  by 
Hegelian  thinkers.  Also,  consideration  is  made  of  Martin¬ 
eau’s  distinction  ht^tween  the  real  or  causal  self  and  the  char¬ 
acter,  so  important  a  feature  of  Martineau’s  philosophy.  I 
think  one  need  not  have  the  least  hesitation  in  cordially  in¬ 
dorsing  what  Professor  Upton  has  here  urged  against  the 
position  of  Absolute  Idealism :  personally,  T  occupy  sub¬ 
stantially  like  positions,  and  believe  them  to  Ik*  triumphantly 
in  the  right.  Not  that  I  indorse  Martineau’s  eschewing  of  all 
Idealism :  I  hold  to  that  moderate  form  of  idealism  which 
finds  things  at  last  to  be  known  through  the  veil  of  our  ideas 
but  I  reject  those  extreme  idealisms  which  are  impervious  to 
the  light  of  a  “  that,”  where  we  cannot  get  a  “  w'hat  ”;  T  hold 
both  God  and  the  world  to  be  before  us.  and,  in  this  priority 
of  existence,  independent  of  us,  but  I  hold  to  their  true  and 
causal  activity  upon  us,  and,  holding  these  positions,  I  greatly 
rejoice  in  the  contentions  of  Martineau  and  Upton,  and  believe 
them  to  have  essentially  the  truth  upon  their  side.  1  cannot 
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acquiesce  in  the  importance  which  so  many  philosophers  at¬ 
tach  to  numbers  or  followings — there  is  a  weak  subservience 
to  fashion  in  these  matters  which  has  aUvays  seemed  to  me 
unworthy;  to  have  truth  on  its  side  should  lx*  the  sole  care  of 
any  philosophy. 

“Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  aprain; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  academic  teachers  so  often  succumb 
to  a  deterministic  enforcement :  in  a  scientific  age,  it  is  more 
presentable  as  a  scientific  theory,  with  every  ap])carance  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  irreducible  factor  or  incalculable  element  in  its  theory 
of  the  will.  But  nature  wdll  arise,  with  her  new  facts,  and 
shatter  the  theory,  as  its  higher  manifestations  have  again  and 
again  done.  Such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  true  Libertarianism 
offends  Science,  as  Dr.  E  Caird  has  said,  by  the  assertion  of  a 
kind  of  freedom  which  seems  to  be  the  negation  of  all  laws  of 
causation.  This  consideration  can  have  w^eight  only  with  those 
who  do  not  yet  see  that  the  sphere  of  ethical  and  religious 
experience  is  not  the  sphere  of  rigid  ami  absolute  science,  and 
that  only  an  amazing  confusion  of  thought  can  seek  to  identify 
the  two.  Little  wonder  that  the  votaries  of  an  exclusively 
intellectualistic  system,  like  that  of  current  Hegelianism,  should 
have  to  bewail  the  notoriously  scant  support  it  has  from  com- 
;ietent  thinkers  outside  a  very  narrow  academic  circle.  For 
the  free,  moral  personality  of  the  individual  can  never  long 
consent  to  be  merely  a  moment  of  the  whole,  but  must  have 
worth  in  itself — a  sacred  and  eternal  worth — and  must 
be  an  end  in  itself,  as  well  as  exist  for  the  whole  tele- 
ologic  development.  These  insistences  are  so  true  that 
I  believe  God  is  able  to  raise  up  out  of  the  “  stones  ’*  children 
to  any  philosophical  Abrahami,  who  should  assert  them,  and 
should  need  such  a  miraculous  generation  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance!  But  there  is  no  room  to  pursue  these  reflections. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  work  are :  “  the  Hartleyan  Pe¬ 
riod  of  Dr.  Martineau’s  philosophy  ” ;  the  “  lectures  in  Man¬ 
chester  New  College  ” ;  “  early  Reviews  ” ;  “  studies  in  Ber¬ 
lin  ” ;  “  essays,  reviews,  and  addresses  ” ;  types  of  ethical 
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theory  ” ;  “a  study  of  religion  ” ;  a  “  study  of  Spinoza ap¬ 
preciations  and  criticisms.” 

It  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  whole  work  in  detail,  if  such 
a  thing  were  necessary,  and  I  therefore,  in  a  single  word,  urge 
readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  on  either  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  to  obtain  the  work  for  themselves,  and  enjoy  its  lucid  pro¬ 
nouncements,  able  presentations,  and  most  timely  discussions. 
The  publishers  have,  in  type  and  binding,  excellently  done 
their  part.  j.  l. 

The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  By  William  San- 
DAY,  D.D.,  LI..D.,  Litt.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  etc.  Pp.  xvi,  208.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press 
7s.  6d. 

This  most  valuable  and  delightful  work  consists  of  eight 
lectures  on  the  Morse  foundation,  delivered  in  the  Union 
Seminary,  New  York,  1904.  The  dedication  of  the  work 
runs, — “  To  my  American  Friends,”  but  the  work  will  be  pe¬ 
rused  with  no  less  avidity  by  British  readers  also.  The  work 
is  one  that  will  delight  a  scholar.  Professor  Sanday  finely 
combines  in  himself  many  critical  qualities — caution  and  can¬ 
dor,  courage  and  independence,  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
others  which  never  loses  its  own  edge  of  discrimination.  Tliesc 
qualities  are  very  marked  in  Professor  Sanday’s  exceedingly 
interesting  survey  of  the  recent  literature  relative  to  his  theme. 
Among  those  whose  work  receives  deserved  praise  is  Dr. 
Drummond,  of  Manchester  New  College,  author  of  a  recent 
remarkable  work  on  the  character  and  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  which  reliance  is  mainly  placed  upon  the 
external  evidences. 

Not  less  interesting  is  Professor  Sanday’s  discussion  of 
German  critical  methods,  which  is  followed  by  a  consideration 
of  the  grounds — the  internal  evidence  being  that  chiefly  relied 
upon— on  which  the  author  of  the  “  spiritual  gosp>el  ”  may  be 
held  to  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  recorded — or 
one  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as  such.  Our  author  proceeds, 
in  the  next  or  fourth  lecture,  to  deal  with  what,  in  an  unusual 
use  of  the  word,  he  calls  the  “  pragmatism  ”  of  the  gospel. 
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Wc  are  more  accustomed  to  the  philosophical  use  of  the  term, 
but  Dr.  Sanday,  of  course,  makes  his  own  use  of  the  term 
quite  clear.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  discussion,  the  autlior 
declares  his  conviction  that  this  Gospel  could  only  be  “tho 
work  of  one  who  had  really  lived  through  the  events  that  he 
describes.”  Professor  Sanday  then  proceeds,  in  his  fifth  lec¬ 
ture,  to  consider  this  Gospel  in  its  relations  to  the  Synoptie 
narratives,  dealing  with  “  alleged  discrepancies,”  with  its  own 
“alleged  want  of  development,”  with  the  nature  of  its  “Dis¬ 
courses,”  and  with  its  presentation  of  the  “  Supernatural,”  or 
treatment  of  “  miracle.” 

The  chapter  which  follows  (the  sixth)  is  an  extremely  good 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lx>gos,  and  its  influence  on 
the  Gospel.  Dr.  Sanday,  of  course,  is  concerned  with  the 
theological  aspects  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  but  his  discussion 
of  the  uses  of  the  term  by  St.  John  and  Philo  respectively, 
might  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  some  of  our  philo¬ 
sophical  writers  who,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  be¬ 
fore  now  in  the  pages  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  show  an 
unbecoming  ignorance  on  the  subject.  The  agreements 
and  the  differences  of  St.  John  and  Philo  are  well  set  out 
here,  and  the  limitations,  as  well  as  the  certainties,  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  are  clearly  defined.  Of  scarcely  less  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  is  the  chapter  which  follows  on  the  Christology  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  This  also  is  a  very  fine  chapter,  and  care¬ 
fully  worked  out,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Consideration  is  made  in 
an  interesting  manner  of  the  relations  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John, 
and  VVernle’s  critical  theory  is  left  in  a  rather  damaged  con¬ 
dition.  The  final  chapter  treats  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  here  the  critical  positions  of  Schmiedel 
arc  judicially  dealt  with. 

One  can  hardly  help  feeling  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
work,  taken  in  whole,  furnishes  an  example  of  how  much  that 
is  extremely  sensible  and  forceful  may  at  this  date  be  urged 
in  favor  of  a  very  conservative  position.  The  work  is  not  only 
a  credit  to  its  distinguished  author,  but  also  a  witness  to  the 
saaity,  accuracy,  and  critical  skill  of  British  scholarship. 
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The  excellence  of  the  publisher’s  part  of  the  work  finds 
abundant  guarantee  in  the  fact  that  it  enianates  from  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 

The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  considered  with  Ref¬ 
erence  to  Recent  Criticism.  By  James  Orr,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theology,  United  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow.  8vo.  Pp.  lii,  502.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50,  net. 

This  book  will  attract  si>ecial  attention  by  virtue  of  being 
the  first  volume  to  win  the  prize  of  six  thousand  dollars  offered 
by  the  late  Governor  Nathaniel  Bross,  of  Illinois,  through 
Lake  Forest  College.  The  prize  was  unanimously  awarded 
from  something  over  seventy  manuscripts  which  passed  under 
the  review  of  the  committee  of  judges,  consisting  of  the  Rev¬ 
erend  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  Yale  University;  Alexander  Thomas  Or¬ 
mond,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton 
L^niversity ;  and  the  Reverend  George  Frederick  Wright, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Reve¬ 
lation,  Oberlin  College.  The  name  of  the  author,  however, 
was  not  known  to  the  committee  until  after  the  announcement 
of  the  decision. 

The  volume  proves  to  have  been  a  work  not  prepared  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  to  be  one  which  had  been  con¬ 
templated  and  in  process  of  preparation  ever  since  1866, 
when,  on  the  appearance  of  Graf's  great  w'ork  closely  following 
the  discussions  concerning  the  views  of  Colenso  and  Samuel 
Davidson,  the  author’s  attention  was  centered  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  discussed.  The  work  of  its  distinguished  author  has 
therefore  naturally  an  air  of  completeness  and  of  a  mastery 
of  the  subject  which  will  commend  itself  to  all  readers.  In 
fact,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  being  surprised  at  the  minuteness 
of  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  literature 
hearing  upon  this  subject,  and  at  the  ease  with  which  he 
threads  his  way  through  the  arguments  pro  and  con  which 
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bear  upon  the  problem  of  the  date,  and  origin,  and  aim,  and 
credibility  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Five 
pages  are  required  to  enumerate  the  volumes  freely  quoted 
and  referred  to.  The  matter  is  so  thoroughly  digested  that 
the  style  is  straightforward  and  perspicuous,  so  as  to  be  easily 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  reader,  while  thv 
abundant  notes  make  it  indispensable  to  the  scholar.  The 
use  of  the  work  is  further  facilitated  by  extended  indexes  of 
passages  of  Scripture  and  of  subjects,  and  by  a  table  of 
contents  filling  more  than  thirty  pages.  In  fact,  the  volume 
will  he  indispensable  to  every  thorough  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  will  be  especially  gratifying  to  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Christian  public,  because  of  its  general  conservative  con¬ 
clusions,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  defended ;  while 
it  ought  to  be  equally  acceptable  to  those  whose  views  it  crit¬ 
icises,  for  the  spirit  is  charitable,  the  criticisnxs  are  courteous, 
and  are  presented  with  such  ability  that  no  one  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  after  the  truth  can  afiford  to  ignore  them. 

The  Priesti.v  Ei.ement  in  the  Old  Testament:  An  Aid 
to  Historical  Study  for  Use  in  Advanced  Bible  Classes.  By 
William  Rainey  Harper.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  viii,  292. 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1905.  $1.00. 

This  excellent  handbook  belongs  to  the  series  of  Construct¬ 
ive  Bible  Studies  edited  by  William  R.  Harper  and  Ernest  D. 
Burton.  It  is  written,  according  to  the  preface,  “  for  the  more 
mature  pupils  in  the  Sunday-School,  although  the  needs  of 
college  and  theological  students  have  been  especially  kept  in 
mind.”  It  is  a  daring  thing  to  even  think  of  putting  such  a 
complex  and  uncompromisingly  technical  subject  as  the  Priest¬ 
ly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament  in  a  way  that  can  be  grasped 
by  any  but  the  most  responsive  student ;  but  the  wonderful 
analytical  and  systematizing  power  of  the  creator  of  Chicago 
University  has  enabled  him  to  accomplish  this  very  thing  in 
a  masterly  fashion.  The  same  powers  which  fitted  Dr.  Har¬ 
per  to  treat  this  particular  subject  made  him  a  great  execu¬ 
tive.  The  material  is  arranged  under  four  heads:  (1)  a 
systematic  statement  of  the  scope  of  the  Priestly  Element; 
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(2)  an  historical  statement  covering  the  story  of  the  Priestly 
Element  as  a  whole;  (3)  a  classification  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  special  factors  of  the  Priestly  Element;  and  (4)  an 
examination  of  the  literature  produced  by  the  priests,  and  its 
essential  significance.  Three  appendices,  one  on  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  worship,  and  two  on  the  general  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  literature  of  the  subject,  complete  the  work.  The  point 
of  view  is  the  critical,  even  to  the  dating  of  Ezra  after  Nehe- 
miah.  The  discussion  of  the  pseudonymous  character  of 
Deuteronomy  (p-  164ff.)  is  to  be  especially  commended;  as  is 
also  the  high  estimation  of  the  moral  value  and  significance 
of  the  Law  (p.  249).  Dr.  Harper  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
very  spiritual  Psalter  was  for  the  most  part  produced  during 
the  domination  of  the  Law,  a  point  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
when  our  eyes  are  fixed  too  intently  up)on  the  final  result  of 
the  Nomocracy. 

It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  this  book,  to  withhold  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  grasp  of  mind  which  enabled  Dr.  Harper  to  carry 
on  such  exhaustive  studies  in  the  midst  of  the  numberless  de¬ 
tails  of  a  great  executive  office.  We  have  lost  a  master. 

K.  p. 

Old  Testament  Introduction,  General  and  Special.  By 
John  Howard  Raven,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Languages  and  Exegesis,  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  America,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  8vo. 
Pp.  3G2.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Re- 
veil  Company.  $2.00,  net. 

This  volume  supplies  a  much-needed  want,  since  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  from  a  thoroughly  conservative  point  of  view  and  in  full 
light  of  all  recent  discussions.  While  defending  with  great 
cogency  the  traditional  views  respecting  the  Old  Testament,  it 
in  all  cases  clearly  states  the  opposite  views,  and  puts  the 
reader  in  position  to  understand  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  volume  treats,  in  the  General  Introduction,  of  the  Canon 
and  of  the  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  discussei 
each  book  in  detail.  The  style  is  clear,  and  the  whole  subject 
is  treated  with  great  ability. 
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Intropuction  to  tite  Old  Testament.  By  John  Edgar 
McFadyen.  M.A.  (Glas.).  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Idterntiire  .and  Exeg-esis,  Knox  College,  Toronto. 
8vo.  Pp.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &:  Son. 

The  author  of  this  volume  says,  “  Above  all  things,  I  have 
tried  to  be  interesting.”  Erom  a  perusal  we  judge  that  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  he  has  attempted  to  secure  this  object 
is  by  relieving  the  reader  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  views  presented,  lest  his  mind  should  be  disturbed. 
From  beginning  to  end,  the  volumie  is  a  presentation  of  the 
new  views  of  the  higher  critics  concerning  the  authorship  and 
date  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  any  statement  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  for  opposing  views ;  while  there  are  scarcely  any 
literary  references  or  recognition  of  conservative  scholars.  On 
this  account  it  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
unsophisticated  readers  for  w'hom  it  is  prepared.  Hundreds 
of  his  statements  are  either  incorrect  or  rest  upon  a  very 
unsubstantial  foundation. 

Biblta  Hebraica.  Adjuventibus  Professoribus  G.  Beer,  P'. 
Buhl,  G.  Dalman,  S.  R.  Driver,  ]\T.  Loehr,  W.  Nowack, 
I.  W.  Rothstetn,  V.  Ryssel,  edidit  Run.  Ktttel.  Part  I. 
—Genesis  to  Kings.  Lipsiae,  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  1905.  M. 
4,  bound  M.  5.20. 

Conjectural  text-criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  has  of  late 
threatened  to  take  the  bridle  into  its  teeth  and  career  away  in 
an  irresponsible  fashion.  The  method  has  reached  a  rcductio  ad 
absurdum  in  Professor  Cheyne’s  athbasch  species  of  criticism, 
which  does  not  hesitate  to  change  the  geography  of  Palestine 
and  produce  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
the  Jerahmeelite.  It  is  therefore  a  real  pleasure  to  greet  a 
ivork  in  which  a  safe  and  correct  method  is  combined  with 
the  most  careful  execution.  Professor  Kittel  has  deliberately 
returned  to  the  arduous  but  convincing  methods  of  the  earlier 
textual  critics  who  relied  upon  versions,  and  not  only  upon 
visions,  for  eliciting  a  true  text.  There  are  two  distinguishing 
features  of  this  new  edition :  f  1 )  The  Massoretic  textus  re- 
ceptus  of  Jakob  ben  Chajjim  (1524-25),  the  most  reliable  and 
Vol.  LXIII.  No.  250.  12 
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purest  Massoretic  text  which  we  possess,  is  taken  as  a  basis 
It  is  in  itself  a  great  advantage  to  have  this  text  so  carefully 
edited,  presented  in  a  form  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  at  such 
a  moderate  price.  (2)  But  the  unique  feature  of  the  edition 
and  the  one  which  makes  it  an  invaluable  handbook  for  begin- 
ner  and  advanced  student  alike,  is  the  collection  of  carefully 
sifted  critical  notes  appended  to  the  Massoretic  text.  These 
furnish  a  critical  apparatus  which  would  hardly  be  otherwise 
accessible  to  the  average  Old  Testament  student.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  an  absolutely  exhaustive  critical  apparatus 
is  not  aimed  at.  There  must  be  selection,  but  the  character  of 
the  editor  himself  and  of  his  coadjutors  guarantees  the  “san¬ 
ity  ”  of  the  selection.  k.  f. 


Outlines  of  Christian  Apologetics  for  Use  in  Lectures, 
By  Hermann  Schultz,  Ph.D.  Authorized  Translation 
from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition  (1902),  by  Alfred  Bull 
Nichoi.s,  Professor  of  German  in  Simmons  College.  8vo. 
Pp.  X,  328.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.75, 
net. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  is  broader  than  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  in  a  book  upon  Christian  Apologetics,  or  rather  we 
might  say,  that  the  emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  general  prob¬ 
lems  is  relatively  greater  than  it  needs  to  be.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages,  only  one-third  is  devoted 
directly  to  Christianity ;  while  an  equal  amount  of  attention  is 
given  to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  religion  as  an  histor¬ 
ical  phenomenon, — subjects  which  could  be  more  properly 
treated  in  a  book  upon  Comparative  Religion.  The  autlior’s 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  value  of  historical  evidence  is  like¬ 
wise  open  to  criticism.  For  example,  he  says,  “  The  miracle 
of  revelation,  however,  viz.  that  God  through  the  historical 
Jesus  enters  into  intercourse  with  the  hearts  of  men,  condemn¬ 
ing  and  approving,  has  simply  nothing  to  do  with  the  historic¬ 
ity  of  the  external  marvels  related  of  Jesus,  or  with  the 
question  of  what  relation  they  bear  to  the  course  of  nature  and 
its  laws  ”  (p.  67). 

But  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  the  analogy  between  miracles 
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and  the  acts  of  the  free  will  more  clearly  stated  than  it  is  in 
another  place  by  the  author :  “  The  system  of  nature  is  every¬ 
where  so  arranged  that  the  free  purposeful  activity  of  person¬ 
alities  can  exhibit  itself  as  a  factor  in  it,  not  as  something 
contrary  to  it  or  interrupting  it.  And  the  capacity  of  men  to 
change  by  their  action  the  existing  condition  of  nature,  extends 
from  the  most  insignificant  to  the  most  important.  It  shows 
itself  just  as  much  when  a  man  raises  a  stone  from  the  ground 
for  a  definite  purpose,  as  when  the  skill  of  nations  pierces 
mountains  and  drains  seas  and  rivers.  And  it  includes  the 
power  of  influencing  the  physical  and  mental  life  of  others 
by  physical  and  psychical  forces”  (pp.  70-71). 

The  Use  of  the  Scriptures  in  Theology.  Tlie  Nathaniel 
William  Taylor  Lectures  for  1905,  given  before  the  Divin¬ 
ity  School  of  Yale  University.  By  William  Newton 
Clarke,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  Colgate 
University.  12mo.  Pp.  ix,  170.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1905.  $1.00,  net. 

In  these  lectures  Dr.  Clarke  very  forcibly  and  properly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  danger  of  exalting  the  subsidiary  portions  of  rev¬ 
elation  to  a  position  of  equality  with  the  central  portions.  But 
a  perusal  of  the  volume  reveals  the  fact  that  he  differs  from 
the  majority  of  the  interpreters  who  have  gone  before  him, 
not  so  much  in  his  principles,  as  in  their  application.  The 
standard  formula  of  interpretation  of  the  Bible  has  been  that 
it  should  be  studied  grammatically,  historically,  contextually, 
and  minutely.  The  principle  of  the  Analogy  of  Faith  has  been 
much  emphasized  by  the  older  theologians,  and  we  know  of 
no  important  theologian  or  interpreter  who  has  not  made  it  a 
point  to  allow  the  plainer  passages  of  Scripture  to  aid  in  the 
explanation  of  the  obscure. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  central  principle  is,  that  Christ  is  the  central 
light  of  the  Scriptures.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  more 
closely  we  see  that  all  the  light  he  has  concerning  Christ  is 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  Bible,  that  is,  the  picture  of 
Christ  he  has,  is  wholly  derived  from  his  exegesis  of  the 
Scriptures.  If  he  submits  to  the  judgment  of  Professor 
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Schmiedel  he  will  have  only  eight  or  ten  genuine  sayings  of 
Christ  to  fall  back  upon.  But  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Clarke 
accepts  without  hesitation  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  records  in  the  main,  and  that  where  he  differs  from  other 
theologians  it  is  on  the  ground  of  a  different  interpretation  of 
Scripture  from  theirs.  For  example,  he  would  give  such  a  lit¬ 
eral  interpretation  to  John  iv.  21-24  that,  if  carried  out  to  its 
full  extent,  he  would  have  to  prohibit  all  meetings  of  public 
worship,  even  such  as  the  Quakers  maintain.  But  we  have 
no  idea  that  he  would  push  his  literal  interpretation  so  far. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  interpreting  the  words  of  Christ 
concerning  his  second  coming  and  the  future  judgment,  he 
would  discredit  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  which 
they  employ  to  avoid  the  literal  meaning  which  he  would 
have  to  employ  himself  to  justify  any  stated  place  of  public 
worship  in  view  of  Christ’s  utterances  to  the  wonuin  at  the 
well  of  Samaria.  We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  Dr. 
Clarke  and  the  class  of  writers  to  which  he  belongs  are  both 
doing  great  injustice  to  the  older  theologians  and  are  doing 
much  to  mystify  the  whole  subject  under  discussion. 

Telling  Bidle  Stories.  By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Hunger,  D.D.  8vo. 
Pp.  XV,  28(5.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25, 
net. 

A  useful  volume  for  others  than  mothers,  to  whom  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  addressed. 

Edwin  HcHasters  Stanton,  the  Autocrat  of  Rebellion, 
Emancipation,  and  Reconstruction.  By  Frank  Abial 
Flower,  author  of  “  History  of  the  Republican  Party,” 
“  Life  of  Matthew  H.  Carpenter,”  “  Old  Abe,”  “  Eye  of  the 
Northwest,”  “  Profit-Sharing  in  America,”  “  Industrial  Wis¬ 
consin,”  “  Basis  for  International  Cooperation,”  “  Interna¬ 
tional  Deep  Waterways,”  “  Reminiscences  of  General  Her¬ 
man  Haupt,”  etc.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8vo.  Pp.  445. 
Akron,  Ohio:  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company.  1905. 
Sold  by  Subscription. 

Secretary  Stanton  is  fortunate  in  his  biographer.  Not  only 
is  Mr.  Flower  most  appreciative  of  his  hero,  but  he  has  the 
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literary  skill  to  present  his  facts  in  such  logical  and  attractive 
form  that,  without  any  apparent  effort,  they  make  the  strongest 
possible  impression ;  w'hile  on  every  page  there  is  unmistakable 
evidence  of  such  great  diligence  in  research  that  his  statements 
can  be  amply  verified.  No  one  can  read  the  volume  without 
being  made  to  feel  that  Secretary  Stanton  was,  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  raised  up  for  the  unique  mission  which  he  ac¬ 
complished. 

Born  in  Steubenville,  upon  the  Ohio  River,  December  19, 
1814,  and  early  connecting  himself  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
he  became,  through  the  influence  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  anti-slavery  sentiments  fostered  by  the  Qua¬ 
kers  of  that  neighborhood.  When  half  way  through  Kenyon 
College,  his  education  w'as  cut  short  by  the  necessity  of  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  business  for  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother. 
At  twenty-one  we  find  him  married,  and  beginning  his  remark¬ 
able  legal  career  in  the  small  county-seat  of  Cadiz,  Ohio.  But 
such  was  his  great  capacity  and  indomitable  industry  that  he 
was  soon  ranking  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  was  called 
in  to  conduct  many  of  the  most  important  legal  controversies 
of  the  time.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  Such  w'as  his 
prominence,  that  towards  the  close  of  Buchanan’s  administra¬ 
tion  he  was  taken  into  his  Cabinet  as  Attorney-General,  and  in 
that  position  used  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  President  to 
take  more  vigorous  measures  to  check  the  rebellion  which  was 
preparing  in  South  Carolina.  But  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
reinforcements  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  were  unavail¬ 
ing.  Singularly  enough,  the  do-nothing  policy  of  President 
Buchanan  was  pursued  by  President  Lincoln  after  his  inaugu¬ 
ration  until  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  the  16th  of  April, 

1861.  The  months  which  followed  were  months  of  vacillation. 
Lincoln  was  an  opportunist,  and  was  constantly  behind  the 
radical  party  who  would  have  forced  the  abolition  of  slavery 
at  the  outset.  On  account  of  this  hesitancy  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  War  resigned,  and  on  the  11th  of  January, 

1862,  Stanton  was  appointed  in  his  place.  From  this  time  on, 
Stanton’s  was  the  great  force  which  sustained  the  courage  of 
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I.incoln,  and  held  him  to  his  consistent  course  amid  the  vacil¬ 
lations  of  a  cabinet  which  was  by  no  means  harmonious. 

In  many  respects  the  situation  was  analogous  to  that  in  Rus¬ 
sia  at  the  present  time.  Idncoln  and  Nicholas  II.  are  closely 
parallel  in  the  tasks  devolving  upon  them,  and  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  and  surroundings.  Lincoln  was  always 
many  months  behind  the  radical  element  of  the  nation  in  his 
treatment  of  the  slavery  question.  Secretary  Stanton  was  al¬ 
ways  urging  him  on  to  radical  action.  Lincoln  accepted  the 
leadership  of  Stanton  much  as  Nicholas  II.  is  accepting  the 
leadership  of  Count  Witte.  In  the  cabinet  of  both,  the  reac¬ 
tionary  elements  were  of  great  strength.  So  long  a  period  has 
passed  since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  that  we  have  ceased  to 
be  impressed  by  the  horrors,  both  of  the  war,  and  of  the  re¬ 
construction  period  which  followed  it,  and  our  papers  are 
writing  of  Russia  as  though  the  crisis  through  which  she  is 
passing  were  without  a  parallel.  But  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  present  conditions  in  Russia  are  as  ex¬ 
ceptional  as  were  those  which  we  encountered  in  the  seventh 
decade  of  the  last  century. 

At  that  time  the  fate  of  our  nation  hung  in  the  balance  for 
four  long  years,  while  the  press  of  Europe  was  berating  and 
belittling  the  North  in  about  the  same  terms  in  which  our  press 
is  deriding  and  assailing  the  Russian  Government.  And  when 
Lee  had  surrendered  and  the  war  was  definitely  closed,  the 
period  of  Reconstruction  furnished  a  chapter  of  horrors  almost 
unparalleled.  General  Sheridan  reported  to  Congress  that  the 
number  of  persons  killed  and  wounded  in  the  State  of  Louis¬ 
iana  (where  he  was  Military  Governor)  since  1866,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  political  opinions,  was,  killed,  2,141 ;  wounded, 
2,115  ;  total,  4,256.  Similar  reports  came  from  the  commands 
of  other  military  districts  in  the  South.  This  was  the  work 
of  the  Kuklux  Klan,  a  secret  organization  which  terrorized  the 
freedmen  and  their  friends,  and  thereby  practically  nullified 
all  the  efforts  of  the  North  to  secure  that  universal  suffrage 
which  is  now  thought  by  many  to  be  the  only  panacea  for  the 
political  and  social  ills  of  the  world.  We  trust  that  Russia 
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will  be  more  successful  than  we  have  been,  in  establishing 
the  reign  of  law  and  order,  for,  in  the  wake  of  the  Kuklux 
Klan,  all  the  Constitutional  amendments  and  Congressional 
enactments  to  secure  universal  suffrage  at  the  South  have  been 
nullified,  and  the  efforts  to  secure  to  criminals  of  the  colored 
race  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  have  been  unavailing.  Scarcely 
a  dav  passes  even  now  when  some  negro  is  not  hung  or  burned 
at  the  stake  by  a  lawless  mob,  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  machinery  which  can  be  effectually  used  to  stay 
the  evil.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Russian  Government  will 
retain  in  its  own  hands  enough  centralized  authority  to  deal 
with  such  outrages  as  we  have  become  familiarized  with  in  this 
country. 

If  Stanton  had  had  his  way  entirely,  the  history  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  period  would  have  been  different  from  what  it  is, 
but  the  interests  which  combined  against  him  were  overpower¬ 
ing.  The  erratic  career  of  President  Johnson,  who  was  sup¬ 
ported  at  first  by  General  Grant,  and  to  the  end  by  Secretary 
Seward,  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  impeachment  proceedings, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Stanton’s  measures  by  a  single 
vote  in  the  Senate.  Upon  the  election  of  General  Grant,  the 
confidence  of  the  country  in  their  great  war  secretary  was 
shown  by  his  appointment  to  a  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench. 
But  overwork  had  already  shattered  his  constitution,  and  death 
came  on  the  very  hour  of  this  vindication  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  craved.  But  to  get  the  full  impression  of  the  Provi¬ 
dential  work  of  this  heroic  character  one  must  read  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  man  himself. 

A  History  of  titf.  United  States  and  Its  People  from  their 
Earliest  Records  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Elroy  McKen- 
DREE  Avery.  In  Fifteen  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
Pp.  XXX,  40.5,  and  xxxvi,  458.  Cleveland:  The  Burrows 
Brothers. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  presswork  and  bind¬ 
ing,  these  volumes  are  unexcelled  by  any  work  that  has  been 
done  in  America.  Another  marked  excellence  of  the  volumes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  small  maps  and  illustrations 
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accompanying  the  text,  all  of  which  are  made  specially  for 
the  purpose.  Altogether  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious  undertakings  in  the  line  of  historical  publication  which 
have  ever  been  made ;  its  very  beginning  involving  an  immense 
expenditure  of  capital. 

The  first  volume  covers  the  ground  of  the  prehistoric  ar¬ 
chaeology  of  the  continent,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  discovery 
and  exploration  by  Europeans  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century;  while  the  second  volume  covers  the  period 
extending  from  Champlain’s  commission  in  1600  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  MassachuseU;j  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Throughout,  extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken  to 
secure  accuracy  of  statement,  and  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
this  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  writer.  In  short,  his 
statements  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon.  At  the  same 
time,  his  style  is  notably  perspicuous  and  free  from  manner¬ 
isms,  while  the  perspective  of  the  history  is  nowhere  distorted. 
A  bibliographical  appendix,  of  more  than  fifty  pages,  gives 
the  books  and  documents  consulted,  but  the  body  of  the  volume 
is  not  disfigured  and  cluttered  with  notes.  This  adds  greatly 
to  the  equanimity  of  the  reader,  whose  attention  is  not  dis¬ 
tracted  by  constant  reminders  of  doubtful  points  which  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  author.  The  student  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  will  find  the  second  volume  invaluable  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada  and  of  the  development  of  relig¬ 
ious  institutions  in  the  various  colonies  of  the  United  States. 
The  possession  of  the  entire  work  is  indeed  a  prize  to  be  cov¬ 
eted  by  every  one  who  is  collecting  even  a  moderate  library. 

Essays  in  Application.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  12mo. 

Pp.  viii,  282.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1905. 

•  $1.50,  net. 

This  little  volume  of  essays  will  add  to  the  author’s  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  keen  observer  of  modern  tendencies, 
a  genial  critic  of  modern  foibles,  and  a  most  entertaining  de¬ 
fender  of  wholesome  optimistic  views  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  age. 


